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Amone a variety of interesting articles contained in this 
volume, we find an Essay upon the Life and Writings of 
Madame de Staél Holstein. Although so much has already 
been said and written concerning the works of this celebrated 
person, her character is so remarkably and entirely apart from 
the general disposition of the period, that every thing which 
tends to throw light upon it, is deserving of attention. M. 
Constant, from his intimate relations with Madame de Staél, as 
well as from his own literary talents, had at once abundant op- 
portunities and the necessary qualifications for judging of her both 
in her private character as a woman, and in her public capacity 
as an author. 

His treatise is indeed little more than the eulogium of her 
life,—and his remarks upon her works are chiefly made with 
the view of pointing out their beauties, and of confuting the 
criticisms which had been passed upon them. 

‘It is not a biography, he says, ‘that I write; I do not 
collect anecdotes; I allow my thoughts to wander, as chance 
may direct them, over recollections which will remain for 
ever engraved in the minds of all those, who have had the 
happiness of knowing and of understanding Madame de Staél.’ 
VOL. xxxvi1.—Nno. 80. ] 
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Time is the touch-stone of genius. Centuries have passed 
away, and the Apollo Belvedere still remains a study for the 
connoisseur and the admiration of the unlearned. Centuries 
will pass away, and every fresh anecdote that is collected of 
Napoleon Bonaparte will be hailed with interest. Great 
works and mighty names cannot be obliterated even by the 
torrent of ages. On the contrary, as years pass on, and we 
find how little occurs in the. progress of events that is worthy of 
more than a passing observation, we turn with increasing inter- 
est to those incidents and characters, which seem to connect 
our lowly human destiny with a nobler sphere. 

These golden letters in time’s calendar are few and far be- 
tween. Some persons are elevated to a transient glory by 
popular favor or conformity to the predominant passion of 
the age,—but their memory soon decays, and they leave no 
permanent traces in history. ‘There are others, who, in poverty 
and blindness and neglect, have produced works which will en- 
dure till time itself shall be lost in eternity. ‘The age does 
them no justice, but posterity avenges them, when the tyrant 
circumstance has lost his transient but despotic power. 

Notwithstanding the various opinions which have been 
formed of the works of Madame de Staél, and the variety of 
judgments which have been pronounced upon them, it is pro- 
bable that an impartial portrait of her has never yet been traced. 
As friendship or envy has held the pencil, the various features 
of her character have been by turns embellished or distorted. 
‘'The latest posterity,’ says Lord Byron, ‘for to the latest 
posterity they will assuredly descend, will have to pronounce 
upon her various productions ; and the longer the vista through 
which they are seen, the more accurately minute will be the 
object, the more certain the justice of the decision.’ ‘Truth is 
the offspring of time; and the public voice never fails to be- 
come correct in its judgments, when the violence of party 
spirit has passed away, and when individuals have ceased to 
find an echo in the multitude. 

Dante, driven ignominiously from his native city, and even 
condemned to be burned alive for his attachment to a defeated 
party, and still more for his ‘ freedom of speech and haughti- 
ness of manners,’ was, half a century after, the object of almost 
divine honors; and it was not until the lapse of two centu- 
ries had sobered the national judgment, that the Divine Com- 
edy was permitted by the Italians to be classed among human 
productions. 
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The subjects on which Madame de Staél wrote, rendered 
it impossible that an impartial examination of her works should 
be made during her life-time, or for many years after the great 
political tempest which had agitated the world, had begun to 
subside. And even now, those who differ from her in political 
sentiments, or in philosophical principles, have scarcely sufti- 
cient generosity to admire the nobleness of mind, the grandeur of 
thought, and above all, the uprightness and rectitude, and the 
sincere love of truth, which distinguish her productions per- 
haps above those of every contemporary French author. 

The advantages of her position, both as regards her public 
and private relations, were incalculable, whether we consider 
her birth, the character of her parents, the education which 
they bestowed upon her, or the society in which she moved. 
Madame Necker appears to have been a person of a firm and 
rigid character, possessed of great abilities, an unceasing spirit 
of observation, and of learnmg beyond the usual sphere of 
woman. Observing society as a study, she had little of that 
ease of manner peculiar to French women, and little indul- 
gence for those errors or foibles in others, from which she was 
herself exempt. Necker remarks of her, that perhaps nothing 
was wanting to the perfection of her character, but to have 
committed some fault which required pardon. 

The system pursued by Madame Necker in the education 
of her daughter, was one which induced a constant and pro- 
gressive improvement in her intellectual faculties. Her 
amusements, as well as her studies, were an unceasing exercise 
of her reasoning powers. At the age of eleven, she is repre- 
sented as sitting on a low foot-stool by the side of her mother’s 
arm-chair, listening to philosophical discussions, metaphysical 
arguments, and conversations upon subjects apparently above 
her comprehension ; or replying with ease and grace to the 
remarks made to her by the most distinguished men of the 
age; such as the Abbé Raynal, the Baron de Grimm, and 
Marmontel. 

From her father, Mademoiselle Necker inherited that lively 
imagination, which, repressed in the statesman, constituted 
one of the chief charms of his daughter; though in her later 
years it enhanced her sensibility to the real evils of life. He 
transmitted to her those ardent feelings, that passion for all 
that is great and beautiful, for glory, liberty, and virtue, which 
characterized her through life. ‘Though very young when the 
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revolution broke out, she was in the best possible situation for 
unravelling its causes; while the time that elapsed before she 
wrote upon the subject, during which she exercised her admi- 
rable spirit of observation, enabled her to combine her ideas in 
one luminous whole, and prevented those false and hasty judg- 
ments which the heat of the moment might otherwise have indu- 
ced. In no favor with Marie Antoinette, she was untainted by 
the influence of a courtly atmosphere, and emancipated from 
that tedious observance of etiquette, which throws its Luilli- 

utian bonds alike over the superior and the frivolous. 
Her works are accordingly free from the blind and servile ad- 
oration of kingly power, from which the writers of the French 
Augustan age were seldom exempt. ‘Racine was the prince 
of poets ;’—said a Frenchman to Lessing. ‘ At least,’ replied 
the German, ‘he was the poet of princes.’ 

For upwards of two centuries, the superior cultivation of 
French women had placed them more nearly on an intellectual 
level with men than those of any other country ; and the tone of 
conversation in the drawing-rooms of Paris had assumed a form 
less frivolous and more brilliant than elsewhere. Men of letters, 
scholars, and authors, mingled with the polite world; and the 
most profound doctrines of philosophy were discussed freely in 
general society. Madame de Staél’s unrivalled talents for 
conversation rendered her house the focus to which the literary 
and distinguished of every party rallied,—and her eloquence 
seems to have exercised an almost magical influence over her 
hearers. She especially shone in argument, and seldom failed 
to defeat her adversary ; though conducting the dispute with a 
grace and playfulness of manner, which prevented his self-love 
from being wounded ; and above all, with that simplicity and 
total absence of affectation, for which she was remarkable. ‘If 
I were a Queen,’ said Madame de Tessé, ‘I would order Ma- 
dame de Stael to talk to me all day long.’ 

To form a correct judgment of Madame de Stael’s private 
character, it would seem that we should only need to read her 
portrait, as traced by the hand of friendship, and to be aware of 
the devoted enthusiasm with which her memory is still cher- 
ished by her family ; or, should such testimony be rejected, as 
partial, to listen to the details of her generous devotion in the 
cause of humanity, during the frightful anarchy of the revolu- 
tionary period, when she seemed to become the very spirit of 
benevolence in action ;—when the unfortunate of all parties 
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found in her house an asylum, in herself a protectress,—her 
talents at their command, her fortune at their disposal. But 
itis not so. As the brilliant words which charmed her hear- 
ers have passed away like a forgotten melody,—so those gene- 
rous actions are cancelled by ingratitude, though registered 
before a higher tribunal. It is by her works alone that she 
must now be judged. 

Two causes have contributed to the false estimate which 
has frequently been formed of the writings of Madame de 
Staél. ‘The first is, that her critics have not always sufficiently 
discriminated between the different eras at which she wrote,— 
between that period of her life when, borne away by youthful 
enthusiasm, she was guilty of various extravagances of style 
and sentiment, and viewed through a false medium what her 
maturer judgment enabled her to re-consider in a truer point 
of view. ‘The second is, that the nature of the subjects which 
she discussed involved the most delicate and important ques- 
tions ; brought her into contact with the most inveterate preju- 
dices, and led her to the display of opinions, in religion, phi- 
losophy, politics and literature, directly opposed to the taste 
and opinions of the age in which she wrote, and of the country 
in which she lived. 

It was remarked by a distinguished writer, that every 
year of Madame de Stael’s life was s of greater moral value than 
that which preceded it, as each of her works was regularly 
superior in style and substance to any one that she had written 
before. ‘The three tales which she published before the age of 
twenty, show that love of great effect, strong emotion, and tragic 
situation which is usually discernible in the works of a young art- 
ist, before he has learned to distinguish the various shades of 
color necessary to form a perfect whole. ‘There is as great a 
difference between these and her maturer productions, as 
between the first and last styles of Raphael,—or between 
Lord Byron’s ‘ Hours of Idleness’ and his.‘ Childe Harold.’ 
In the latter case, however, we may remark this important dis- 
tinction ;—that whereas in the first effusions of the poet, which 
were unmercifully pronounced to ‘ belong, to that class which 
neither Gods nor men are said to permit,’ there are various 
proofs of kindly and moral feelings that were afterwards lost in 
bitterness,;—in the works of Madame de Stael, on the contrary, 
we may trace the influence of religion pradually growing stronger 
in her mind, and keeping pace with the progress of her talent. 
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Her defence of the unfortunate queen, where eloquence 
seems overpowered by agitation and anxiety to attain its ob- 
ject, was a noble effort in the cause of humanity. It was in- 
deed a voice but feebly heard in the storm, like the music of 
the Alpine horn, which she describes in her Germany, as 
sounding amidst the pauses of the thunder, like angel-voices 
pleading for guilty men. 

The exaggerated sentiment and false morality of Delphine 
are perhaps attributable to the revolutionary period at which it 
was written,—when violent situations in real life suggested 
corresponding situations in fiction,—when social ties were 
broken ;—but, above all, when glaring instances of cruelty, 
meanness and egotism, had shocked the noble minded of every 
class, and exalted their imaginations to an opposite extreme. 
Her first works resemble the flight of the young eagle, which 
gazes on the sun, yet is unable to penetrate the mists that 
envelop its mountain-dwelling. 

‘Two pamphlets, written by Madame de Staél soon after the 
fall of Robespierre, were remarkable for the maturity of judg- 
ment displayed in them, as well as for the bold indignation 
therein expressed against all political crimes. Some of these 
remarks were afterwards quoted by Charles Fox in one of his 
parliamentary speeches. 

Her work entitled The influence of the passions upon the 
happiness of individuals and nations, is full of more serious 
and solemn feeling than is to be met with in her preceding 
productions. We see that her mind is troubled, that her 
hopes are deceived, and that she has flown for refuge to study, 
for consolation to the exercise of the private virtues. Amidst 
the various beauties of this work, the chapter upon Crime is 
perhaps the most remarkable, from the deep knowledge which 
it evinces of the human heart in its worst condition ; of that ter- 
rible internal ferocity, so fearfully illustrated in the progress of 
the revolution, which like an invisible power seems to drive 
on the guilty man who has entered on the path of evil, to 
the commission of fresh enormities,—until he becomes intoxi- 
cated with a thirst for blood, and is constantly drinking deeper 
to drown remorse. Still, the consolations of Christianity are 
unknown to the writer. The subject of religion is intro- 
duced rather for effect, than with the intention of exciting a 
lively and practical belief in its great truths. It is not until 
four years afterwards, when she published her work upon 
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‘ Literature considered in its relations. with social institutions,’ 
that we mark the happy change which took place in her 
sentiments, when reflection had sobered her judgment, with- 
out impairing the warmth of her feelings; when misfortune 
had purified her soul; when the vague theories of a poetical 
faith were no longer sufficient to satisfy her heart; and a firm 
belief in the truth of Christianity could alone afford her consola- 
tion. She here analyzes the thinking faculties of our nature with 
infinite skill, and traces with a masterly hand those delicate 
links which connect the state of society with that of religion 
and philosophy. Although the system which she here en- 
deavors to establish, has since been carried to greater perfection 
by M. de Chateaubriand, yet the state of religion in France 
at the period when Madame de Staél wrote this work, and 
the ridicule at that time every where thrown upon the most 
sacred truths, entitle her to the highest praise. 

It is probable, that had Madame de Staél been more fortu- 
nate in domestic life, she would have been less exclusively 
devoted to literature, and would have sought for happiness in 
the true destiny ofa woman. ‘ Most women,’ she says, ‘whose 
superior faculties have inspired them with a desire of renown, 
resemble Herminia clad in warlike armor; the warriors 
see the helmet, the lance, the glittering plume. Expecting 
to meet with equal strength, they attack violently, and the 
first blow reaches the heart.’ Perhaps a sentiment somewhat 
similar inspired Schiller, when he represented the heroic maid 
of Orleans as falling a victim to her love for the English knight. 

The exile of Madame de Staél, which she deplored so bit- 
terly, was a fortunate circumstance in her literary career. 
The conduct of Napoleon on this occasion was certainly a 
greater proof of his penetration and sagacity, than of his 
humanity. ‘If we reflect,’ says Benjamin Constant, ‘that 
the only crime of this woman whom he rendered so unfortu- 
nate, was a lively and brilliant conversation; and that he who 
pursued her, disposed of an unlimited authority ;—had eight 
hundred thousand soldiers at his command,—was absolute 
master of thirty millions of subjects, and forty millions of vas- 
sals,—we cannot avoid a feeling of indignation mingled with 
pity, for a power so violent on the one hand, and so timid on 
the other.’ But can a tyrannical government proceed in any 
other way? Or was it to be expected, that in the progress of the 
great game in which Napoleon was engaged, an individual should 
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be considered in any other light than as a trifling obstacle, which 
interrupted the smoothness of the ground? ‘T'he pebbles were 
thrown aside, that the surface might be level over which the 
victorious chariot-wheels were to pass. Bonaparte had con- 
versed personally with Madame de Staeél, and was aware that 
her general ideas were unfavorable to his views; that her house 
was a rallying point for the disaffected ; and that the discussions 
which took place there tended to preserve that love of liberty 
which it was his object to extinguish. ‘She speaks neither of 
politics, nor of me, as they affirm,’ said he,—‘ yet I know not 
how it happens,—those who have seen her, always like me 
less.’ 

To understand the wounded feeling which Madame de 
Staél carried with her into exile, it is necessary to consider 
her love of France and of French society, and the numerous 
and devoted friends, by whom she was there surrounded. 
Above all, we must recollect that Paris was at that period the 
theatre of events, which held the world in breathless suspense, 
—even those who could not chime in with the patriotic senti- 
ment, Hors Paris, point de salut. 

In 1803, Madame de Staél paid her first visit to Germany. 
Here she found her literary reputation established. Men of 
genius hailed her arrival with transport, and sovereigns disputed 
the honor of her society. 

It has been observed, by one well acquainted with Madame 
de Stael, that though fully aware of her own talents, no one 
was more ready to do homage to genius which she considered 
as superior to her own. It was with these feelings that she 
regarded Schlegel, with whom she formed a friendship which 
lasted till death.* But in the midst of her triumph, and of 
the joy with which her cordial reception in Germany inspired 
her, a sudden blow was given to her happiness. Her father, 
in whom all her affections were concentrated, who was at once 





* Madame de Staél had no affected modesty with regard to her own 
merits. It is related by a contemporary and friend of hers, that upon 
one occasion, having gone with the beautiful Madame Recamier on a 
pleasure-excursion on the lake of Geneva, a sudden storm came on, 
and the party narrowly escaped being drowned. ‘Whata paragraph,’ 
exclaimed Madame de Staél, ‘ this might have been for a newspaper. ’ 
With what effect the Editor might have said,—‘The most beautiful 
woman in the world, and the most talented woman of the age, have 
perished at the same moment!’ 
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the object of her respectful veneration and tender love, was 
taken from her by death. Her affection for him was her 
ruling sentiment through life, and the hope of rejoining him 
softened in after days the pangs of death. From this period 
her piety became of a more active nature, and religion was 
more entirely predominant over her. In speaking of the 
sketch of her father’s private character, prefixed by her to a 
collection of his manuscripts, which she published, Benjamin 
Constant observes,—‘ I know not if I am mistaken, but it ap- 

ears to me that these pages are better calculated to command 
for her the admiration and love of those even who have not 
known her, than all her most eloquent and forcible writings 
upon other subjects. Here her mind and her talent are per- 
fectly delineated. The clearness of her views, the astonishing 
variety of her impressions, the warmth of her eloquence, the 
strength of her reasoning, the truth of her enthusiasm, her 
love of liberty and justice, her passionate sensibility, the 
melancholy which often characterized her even in those pro- 
ductions which are purely literary, all are here consecrated to 
throw light upon one single subject, to express one single sen- 
timent, to make us partake one only sorrow.’ 

The delightful climate and soft air of Italy, to which country 
the wanderer bent her steps, after having paid the last tribute 
to her father’s memory, had at length a “happy influence over 
her wounded spirit. She became interested and absorbed in 
the study of the fine arts; and as the works of Madame de 
Staél seem always prompted by the super-abundance of her 
ideas, she gave vent to her feelings in the composition of 
Corinna. From the moment of its publication, her fame 
was established from one end of literary Europe to the 
other. As political discussions were wholly banished from it, 
it created fewer enemies than her other works, while her tal- 
ents were forgiven in the sympathy which she excited for 
herself, under ‘the character of her heroine. It was, besides, 
more evidently the production of a woman, and its superiority 
therefore the less likely to be contested. 

The faults and beauties of this work have given rise to an 
infinity of discussion among the literary men of all countries. 
The criticism of Schlegel, considering his devotion to the au- 
thor, is extremely impartial. He condemns the plan of the 
work, which, uniting a romance with a picture of Italy, is neither 
complete as a book of travels nor as a novel. He considers 
VOL. Xxxv11.—wNo. 80. 2 
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the character of Lord Nelvil as so complete a failure from the 
commencement, that nothing, he says, but his knowledge of 
the author’s talent could have induced him to read farther. 
He even denies all poetical merit to the songs of Corinna. But 
he does ample justice to the innumerable merits and beauties 
of the work ;—and especially to the brilliant and faithful de- 
scriptions of Italian scenery, as well as to the intimate know- 
ledge of the fine arts, evinced throughout. 

Nothing indeed is more remarkable than the happy facility 
with which Madame de Staél identifies herself, as it were, with 
the people of every country which she describes »—enters into 
their feelings,—understands their prejudices,—penetrates into 
the causes of their imperfections,—or sympathizes with the ex- 
cellences of their character. Even where her ideas are 
borrowed, as in her opinions of Winkelman and other German 
authors, they have all the charm of originality. Her descrip- 
tion of the Carnival was written with Goeéthe’s Carnival Scene 
in Wilhelm Meister open before her,—but her mind seems 
to have been more calculated to receive solemn than gay im- 
pressions, and a vein of sadness runs through her most lively 
descriptions. 

She is one of the few authors who fully appreciated the 
merit of Dante, and penetrated the secret of his wonderful 
powers; especially that extraordinary art, with which, by a 
few mysterious words, like the deep low toll of a bell startling 
us from slumber, he brings before our eyes a whole picture of 
terror and despair. 

The Germany of Madame de Stael was not liable to 
the same objections as her Corinna. The soft impressions 
which the mind receives from the scenery of Italy ;— its music, 
paintings, and statues,—its orange groves and fountains,—its 
cloudless skies, melodious language and pompous religion,—all 
were fitted to adorna tale of love and romance. But it was 
not so with the colder North. Here plain narrative was ne- 
cessary, and here the object of the author was of a higher 
character. 

But in order to appreciate the moral courage of Madame de 
Staél, and the salutary influence likely to result from such 
a work, it is necessary to consider the state of society in France, 
—the opinions, both religious and philosophical, which prevailed 
there at that period,—and the deep-rooted prejudice which 
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had long existed throughout the nation against the German 
character and literature. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the French nation, 
since the regency, were immorality and incredulity. Society 
was equally remarkable for its brilliancy, and for the ridicule 
which was thrown by its witty and accomplished members upon 
the noblest feelings of humanity,—upon religion, enthusiasm, 
and virtue,—upon every thing, in short, except egotism, which, 
from its very nature, is placed beyond the reach of irony. No 
weapon was so formidable as ridicule to those who spent their 
days in public, and who lived upon the opinionof society. There 
was no devotedness of attachment, no sympathy for suffering, 
between the most intimate friends. No one blushed to avow 
that self-interest governed all his actions, and that, in attaining 
his object, he considered the end as sanctifying the means. 

Perhaps there is no character more illustrative of the state 
of society then existing in France, than that of Madame du Def- 
fand ; or more deserving of attention, from her intimate friend- 
ship with such men as D’ Alembert, Montesquieu, Henault, and 
others. La Harpe relates that, upon one occasion, having 
lost a friend whom she had known intimately and loved for 
twenty years, she went on the evening of his death to a bril- 
liant supper-party at the house of Madame de la Marchais ;— 
and that, upon receiving some compliments of condolence, she 
replied,—‘ Alas! he died this evening. If he had not, you 
would not have seen me here,-—whereupon, adds her bio- 
grapher, being trés gourmande, she forthwith ate an immoderate 
supper. ‘ What is faith?’ says the same lady, in a letter to 
Voltaire. <A firm belief in what we do not understand. Do 
not deprive the lower orders of their prejudices. ‘They are 
resources for them in misfortune, and in this respect I should 
be too happy to resemble them.’ 

The system of philosophy which prevailed in France had 
gradually undermined every sentiment of religion and morality. 
It was a system destructive of all moral responsibility. De- 
duced from Locke, perhaps through misconception, and carried 
to a fatal extent by Condillac.—propagated by the Encyclo- 
pedists,—by men of talent, such as Diderot, Helvetius and 
D’ Alembert,—illuminated by the inexhaustible wit and mock- 
ery of Voltaire,—its progress could be checked by no feeble 
hand. The mind itself was considered as a mere machine,—the 
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material world as the only form of existence,—man as an animal 
of a somewhat finer organization than the beasts of the field. 
‘If man were formed like a horse,’ said Condillac, ‘ he would 
have but the sensations of a horse.’ One philosopher defined 
thought as a material product of the brain! Since the be- 
lief of an active intelligence in the human mind, and that of a 
God in the universe, are inseparably connected, absolute athe- 
ism was the natural consequence of these opinions. ‘Two pe- 
riods should be distinguished in the history of French philos- 
phy. During the first, the influence of England was observable. 
To this belong the writings of Montesquieu. In the second, 
the same system was carried to a destructive extent by Ray- 
nal and others, who, in their search after truth, madly seized 
the torch which should have guided them, to set fire to the 
building. Voltaire, by his writings upon universal toleration 
and freedom of thought, belongs to the former period ; but his 
mockery of religion rendered him in a manner the personal 
representative of the latter. 

A strong reaction naturally grew up against these revolting 
doctrines, and those who took the lead in it, may be considered 
as the benefactors of the age. It commenced with Rousseau. 
This writer, in his poetical enthusiasm for the beauties of nature, 
and in the elevation of his sentiments, bore some resemblance 
to Madame de Stael. As finished compositions, his works are 
more perfect than hers; but he had less generosity, and was 
less calculated to do good. He had visions of an ideal and 
perfect nature, but he had not the same ardent love for the living 
and thinking beings by whom he was surrounded. 

The German philosophers, beginning with Leibnitz, had bold- 
ly opposed the doctrines of the materialist philosophy, but Vol- 
taire had erected against Leibnitz his whole battery of wit in 
his Candide, where, like a mocking demon, or like Nero, ex- 
ulting over the ruins of the Imperial City, he laughs at the 
misery of his own species. 

Besides, the antipathy existing in France to everything ap- 
pertaining to Germany was so strong, that, until its literature 
and the character of the nation were better known, it was im- 
possible to penetrate the triple wall of vanity, self-interest and 
national prejudice, with which France was surrounded. Nor 
was there perhaps any period, when the national vanity was at 


a greater height. ‘Though the dearly bought fruits of the Re- 
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volution were gradually perishing, the glory attached to their 
victorious arms consoled the nation in general. If enslaved, 
they were led out to battle, and their chains were wreathed 
with laurel. 

The opposition between the French and German character 
had remained as strongly pronounced, as in the first periods 
of their history. ‘Tacitus describes the ancient Germans as 
worshipping the Supreme Being in the deep silence of the for- 
ests, and disdaining all human emblems of the Divinity, —while 
the Gauls are represented by Cesar as a gay and superstitious 
people, governed by fanatical priests, and adoring God in tem- 
ples, under the form of images. 

‘Upon the small surface of our little Europe,’ says M. de 
Villers, ‘ Nature, in one of her caprices, has taken pleasure in 
bringing together by the boundaries of their territory two na- 
tions, which she has placed by their genius and character at 
the two extremities of the intellectual line, which it is given to 
man to traverse. ‘These are the French and the Germans. 
Though some shades of resemblance are common to both in 
the present modification of the European character, they 
offer in their general ideas, and in the views which they 
take of life, such contradictions, and such total opposition, 
that it appears as if all means of understanding one another 
were impracticable, and all efforts to do so, superfluous.’ 

He goes on to explain the causes of this difference, by the 
ingenious but fanciful theory adopted by a modern school of 
philosophy, to account for the different organization of plants 
and animals, which it refers to the combined action of the cen- 
trifugal and centripetal forces. According to this theory, the 
plant isa portion of the centrifugal, planetary or terrestrial force, 
attracted externally, and retained there by centripetal, astral or 
solar forces. The animal, on the contrary, is a portion of solar 
force, surprised and enveloped by a terrestrial one,—a spark 
of Divinity immured in clay. 

According to M. de Villers, the solar force has in the French 
nature been equally combined with or spread through the ter- 
restrial element, whence arise the irritability and mobility of the 
whole mass, its exquisite powers of perception, and the vivac- 
ity of its communications with the external world ;—while in the 
German nature, the celestial fire is condensed into one pure 
flame, burning in the intellectual sanctuary. Hence the German 
is less strongly attracted by objects affecting the senses, but is 
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capableof an internal strength of meditation, that occasions his 
intellectual irritability to be greater, and gives him a totally 
different sphere of enjoyment. 

Solitude does not suit a Frenchman, even in sorrow. His 
disposition is sociable, and he must have some one to whom 
he may recount his sriefs, and who may admire the philosophy 
with which he supports them. ‘The woods and the rocks are 
not fitting echoes for a bon-mot or an epigram. He prefers a 
city life, with agreeable companions, to whom he may talk of the 
charms of solitary meditation. Madame de Stael in her lively 
description of the féte of Interlaken, observes that she met 
various parties of Parisian elégans in the streets of Unterseen, 
listening to the roaring of the waterfalls in the Swiss valleys, 
and endeavoring to secure a_ sufficient portion of ennui 
amongst the mountains, to enable them to return with a fresh 
zest to the gaieties of Paris. 

The Germans live in a world of their own, which consoles 
them for the bleak world that environs them, as well as 
for the nullity of their political existence. One of their most 
distinguished writers remarks, that ‘the English have the em- 
pire of the sea, the French of the earth, and the Germans of 
the air.’ | 

In their ardent desire to see nature restored to her moral 
rights, the Germans were carried too far ; and while the French 
materialized mind, they spiritualized matter. Thus, while one 
of these schools of philosophy renders us unworthy of heaven, 
the other unfits us for earth. But the German philosophy at least 
is the faithful ally of religion, while in France they stand at op- 

osite sides of the barrier, like rival knights "prepared for 
jnortal encounter. 

It required all the genius of Madame de Staeél and all the 
celebrity attached to her name, to obtain even a patient hear- 
ing from the French public, when she undertook to unveil 
to them the riches of German literature, and the superiori- 
ty of German philosophy. It required a grace and tact 
peculiar to herself, to make her way through a host of diffi- 
culties; and we cannot but admire the clearness with which 
she penetrates the German character, apparently impenetrable 
to a French understanding. 

It may be remarked, that in describing shades of character, 
in seizing with tact and clearness the foibles and follies of 
the individuals composing society, in drawing particular por- 
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traits, many female writers, such as Miss Edgeworth, and Mad- 
ame de Sevigné, have equalled, perhaps surpassed Madame de 
Staé],—but in her power of considering en masse the character 
not only of one nation, but of the most opposite nations,—in 
taking a philosophic and general view of the state of society, 
and of the remote causes of present events, she is unequalled 
by any writer of her own sex, in any age orcountry. She did 
not glide with the current, nor fall in w vith the opinions of the 
day. She dared to judge independently, and seems to have 
raised herself to an eminence from which she could view with a 
calm, unprejudiced, penetrating, and yet kindly eye, the great 
conflicts which were taking place in the field of life. ‘Thus, 
as Creech says, in his translation of Lucretius,— 


‘ But above all, ’tis pleasantest to get 

The top of high philosophy, and sit 

On the calm, peaceful, flourishing head of it ;— 
Whence we may view deep, wondrous deep below, 
How poor mistaken mortals wandering go.’ 


It was this faculty, so rare in a female writer, which enabled 
Madame de Staél to appreciate the virtues of the German 
character, without being blinded to the defects either of their 
philosophy, literature, or institutions. It is true, however, 
that the character of the nation assimilated much more closely 
with her own, than that of her country men, and that the 
principles w hich she found established in Germany, per- 
fectly coincided with her own previous views. There, genius 
was hailed as a heaven-born gift. No trammels were imposed 
upon imagination,—no drag-chains upon feeling,—no limits 
marked, up to which thought might go, but no farther. ‘The 
empire of society being unknow n, “Yidicule was a pointless 
weapon. 

Madame de Staél now endeavored to show the benefits of 
this intellectual freedom, as she had before proclaimed the 
blessings of political liberty. Her description of the first as- 
pect of Germany, of her sensations of sadness on experiencing 
the severity of a sombre climate,—and of the singular effect of 
music on a dark winter morning as she passed along the snow- 
covered streets, is equally striking and natural. Her sketches 
of German literature, of the spirit of society and government 
in the different German states ,—and of the dullness of conver- 
sation, are drawn witha masterly hand. The Germans received 
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her criticisms with good-will,—they had indeed reason to be 
more flattered than offended. ‘The French listened to them 
with a feeling of wounded vanity. 

Being personally acquainted with the great founders of a 
literature still in its infancy, she was well qualified to give the 
particular description of the German authors, which occupies 
the second portion of her work ; yet we are astonished to see 
how effectively, in her translations from their dramatic writers, 
she is able to transfer the original spirit of the author, without 
lessening the grace of her language; especially the deep, 
bold and singular genius of Goéthe, whose eccentric sallies, so 
essentially German, sometimes remind us of the wildest 
strains in the music of Weber. Madame de Staél’s admiration 
for Schiller was unbounded, especially for his perfect simplicity 
of character, which, w hen united with transcendent genius, 
seems to offer the nearest approach to a divine nature. 

Her observations on the extreme difficulty which French 
dramatic writers have to encounter, and on the unfavorable 
effect which the severity of the laws imposed upon the drama, 
and the rigid attention to classical form, must produce upon 
strong and poetic imaginations, are well worthy of considera- 
tion,—and her prophecy, that romance will finally become the 
only theatre for the development of strong emotion, appears 
gradually to approach its fulfilment. 

In entering on philosophical discussion, in a work of this 
general nature, it was a difficult matter for Madame de Stael 
to find the right medium between the pedantry on the one 
hand, which would have disgusted the mass of general readers, 
and the superficial views on the other, which would have ex- 
cited the contempt of the learned. ‘The subject of abstract 
metaphysics was little suited to the habits of Parisian literature, 
and it would have been an equally difficult task to induce the 
experimentalists of the Institute to abandon their physics, and 
the brilliant literary assemblies of the French capital to com- 
mence the study of pure reason or transcendental aesthetics. 

As her object was. to give a general idea of German philoso- 
phy, and rather to point out the way, than to explain the 
localities of the territory, she has not carried her researches into 
any great detail; nor entered upon discussions, which would 
have involved herself and her readers in an endless labyrinth. 
She has preferred clearness to the love of displaying her 
knowledge, and has avoided as much as possible the use of 
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technical and scientific terms.—Among the most forcible pas- 
sages of this work, is the indignant refutation of the doctrine 
of morality founded upon personal interest. 

But amidst a thousand beauties which cannot within our 
present limits be even enumerated, it is impossible to pass 
over the latter part which treats of religion and enthusiasm ; and 
which, had the author’s fame rested on no other ground, would 
have descended to: posterity as a fragment of the most splendid 
poetical genius. ‘She seems,’ says a German critic, ‘to 
have written it with her soul. Never was poetry spoken of 
with more poetry, or religion and enthusiasm with a more 
religious enthusiasm.’ She takes infinite care to draw a strict 
line of demarcation between enthusiasm and fanaticism; be- 
tween the most sublime of human feelings, and the foolish 
exaltation of a téte montée. 

It is certain that no human sentiment, perhaps no vice, has 
occasioned greater alarm than enthusiasm. In the days of 
Cervantes, such strictures might have been necessary, but 
surely this is not the period in which we need to dread its 
progress. ‘The day of romance has long since gone by. 
That of machinery has succeeded, of steam-boats, rail-roads, 
and all those inventions by which human talent has master- 
ed the elements, and rendered the uncertain sure. Every 
thing has become real and tangible. Man has laid the ghosts 
of past ages. He has conquered distance, and even time itself. 
He has brought the extremities of the globe into contact, 
boldly penetrated the mysterious depths of the ocean, and 
ventured into the regions of the air with as much security, as 
the timid navigators of old performed their voyages along the 
sea-coast. Wealth has become the object of universal pursuit. 
Mammon is the shrine at which every knee is bowed ; and 
golden calves are worshipped, though not in the wilderness. 
Justice, as she holds aloft her scales, measures the merits of 
mortals by the weight of their money-bags. In this sense, 
the age of gold may be said to have returned. ‘That of chiv- 
alry is well nigh forgotten,—and Burke, were he now living, 
could imagine no nobler effort of gallantry than ten thousand 
purses leaping from the pockets of their respective owners. 

Nothing is more easy than to throw ridicule upon enthusiasm, 
chiefly because its counterfeit so often passes current ;—but 
the base coin may be detected by its very brilliancy, while 
VOL. Xxxvil.—wno. 80. 
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the true is enshrined in the heart in dim religious obscurity, 
and shrinks from coming into contact with the world. 

Madame de Staél explains enthusiasm according to its proper 
definition, God within us. Inthe noblest sentiments and affec- 
tions of the human heart,—in glory, talents, music, poetry, love, 
—she finds this divine flame purifying the gifts of Heaven, and 
enabling us to enjoy them. If capable of more intense grief, 
she shows us of how much more exquisite delight the heart 
is susceptible, which can carry this sentiment even into mis- 
fortune, and find in itself a shelter, when the world has 
denied it all outward consolation. ‘And blessed be God,’ 
says Madame de Staél, in speaking of the final struggle between 
the soul and the body,— ‘for the consolation which He has 
prepared for us in these last moments. Our words shall be- 
come uncertain, our eyes shall no longer see the light, our 
thoughts, once so closely linked together, shall now wander in 
lonely sadness over the dim traces of the past ;—but enthusi- 
asm shall not desert us. Its brilliant wings shall hover over 
our funeral couch ;—it shall raise the pall of death,—it shall 
bring back to our memory those moments, when, full of energy, 
we felt that our minds should never perish,—and our last sigh 
shall be like a noble thought re-ascending to Heaven.’ 

It has been remarked with truth, that Madame de Staél had 
no genius for poetry. ‘The mechanism of French versification 
requires more study, than in all probability suited the vivacity 
of her ideas. ‘The severe laws of French criticism with regard 
to poetry, render their prose the only vehicle of original 
thought. ‘There is also a sort of pomp in the language, which, 
in attempts at poetry, is apt to run into declamation, as may 
be observed in the imitators of Corneille. The Essais Dra- 
matiques of Madame de Staél are of no great value, yet 
there are sketches of character in her French Revolution, 
which show the strongest marks of a dramatic genius. 

After all, the works of Madame de Staél are not those of 
the imagination. Even in Corinna, her intention is to display, 
by means of individual personages, the general features of the 
Italian, French, and German characters. The story in itself 
has little merit, and the heroine is merely designed to repre- 
sent a superior intelligence, struggling with the laws of opinion 
and the prejudices of inferior minds. 

In works purely fictitious she by no means excelled. She 
required living subjects for her pencil, and if, like Raphael, 
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she invested them with ideal excellence, she had always some 
real object before her mental vision, as we discover, under the 
divine halo of his Madonna, the features of his earthly love. 

It is for this reason, that the ‘ Considerations on the French 
Revolution ’ is perhaps the most perfect of her works. She 
may rank among authors, as an historical painter does among 
artists. Her talent was neither for individual portraits, nor for 
ideal and visionary excellence. Her knowledge of politics 
had commenced with her political education, and the person- 
al as well as general interest, with which she had marked 
the different phases of the Revolution, was strengthened 
by her travels throughout Europe, and her keen observation 
of the countries through which she passed,—especially by 
her residence in England, where she found her theory of 
freedom reduced to practice,—and where her discussions with 
the most distinguished statesmen of the age, had corrected and 
matured her judgment. 

It is in this work that we see the combination of philosophic 
genius and dramatic talent. Her sketch of Mirabeau, for ex- 
ample, tribun par calcul, et aristocrate par gotit, is a master- 
piece. ‘The vivacity of the whole work plainly shows it to be 
written by one who has felt and suffered through every scene 
which she describes, while the depth of thought and calm 
deliberation which it evinces, could only be the result of after 
reflection. 

To form a just estimate of an author’s merits, we should 
consider in what manner we are influenced by the perusal of his 
works. When, on rising from the study of Voltaire, we perceive 
that increased knowledge of the human heart brings but increas- 
ed dissatisfaction ; that the author has probed the depths of our 
spirit only to wound i it; that the most splendid talent has been 
employed in throwing doubt and ridicule upon the most sacred 
truths,—when we turn from his pages with a cold and bitter 
contempt for ourselves and for our fellow-creatures,—we feel 
that all the knowledge we have acquired has been dearly 
purchased. 

If, on the other hand, we gaze on the terrible maternal grief 
of the Niobe with hearts saddened but exalted ;—if, after lis- 
tening to the Miserere, we feel, though the feeling be transi- 
tory, a deeper conviction of the vanity of all earthly pursuits, 
and if our thoughts have been carried heaven-ward by that 
sublime and affecting music ;—if the contemplation of the star- 
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ry firmament fill our minds with adoration of a superior power, 
then these noble sights, these solemn sounds are beneficial to 
us. ‘They make us pause for a moment in the career of life. 
They induce us to take a more general survey of the whole 
prospect,—of the journey we have performed, and of that 
which still remains for us to travel. ‘1 should become a better 
man,’ said Goéthe, ‘ had I always before my eyes the head of 
the Jupiter Olympius, which the ancients admired so much.’ 

Considered under this point of view, the works of Madame 
de Staél are deserving of the highest praise. Wefeel, after the 
perusal of her pages, that our minds are filled with noble ideas, 
with lofty sentiments, with warmer affection for our kindred 
and friends,—with more general benevolence and good-will to- 
wards our species, and with greater hopes for its amelioration. 
We feel that virtue is more than a name; that the world is 
better than scoffers have represented it ; that our lives may have 
a higher object than the gratification of self-love and personal 
interest. We have also entire confidence in the sincerity of 
the author, and the more so, that we find her ready to make 
a public avowal of her errors, and, as in her eloquent essay 
upon Suicide, to recant them. 


“One with a flash begins, and ends in smoke, 
Another, out of smoke, brings glorious light.” 
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Ir has long been to us a matter of surprise that the blind 
have been so much neglected. Our age, compared with those 
that have passed away, is truly a humane one ; never has more 
attention been paid to individual man than now; never has 
the imperative duty of society to provide for the wants of those 
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whom nature or accident has thrown upon its charity, been 
more deeply felt, or more conscientiously discharged. Phi- 
lanthropy has, in fact, been pushed almost to folly, and well 
meaning enthusiasts, in their eager zeal to find new objects, 
seem half disposed to create suffering for the sake of relieving 
it; or, at least, would relieve one class at the expense of an- 
other ; like the good Las Casas, who, in his blind enthusiasm 
for the Aborigines of South America, tore thousands of Afri- 
cans from their homes, and made them slaves, that his darling 
Indians might go free, and walk upright in lordly indolence. 
England and the United States are peculiarly characterized 
by associations for aiding the cause of humanity. Every infir- 
mity, every misfortune, every vice even, has a phalanx of 
philanthropists to oppose its effects: every rank of society, 
every age, from the cradle to the grave, is provided with 
associated aiders and supporters. ‘They begin before the 
birth of the object by the preparation of lying-in hospitals, and 
sometimes even rescue the victim from the grasp of death, as 
is seen in the admirable, and not unfrequently successful la- 
bors of the Humane Society. 

That this spirit of humanity has not always been well di- 
rected ; that extraordinary efforts and great expenses have 
been lavished upon one class of unfortunate persons, while 
others more deserving and afflicted have been left neglected, is 
apparent in the case of the blind, who have been almost en- 
tirely overlooked in the general and eager search after new ob- 
jects of philanthropy. ‘The very efforts which have been 
made to lighten the burden of their woes, have only added more 
weight to it; and those whom nature has bowed down under 
a load of affliction, have been farther crushed by a sense of 
humiliating dependence. ‘The ery of the blind has not been 
merely for bread, it has not been for alms; these are not 
their only wants; but they claim our sympathies and our pa- 
tient assistance, to enable them to exert their own faculties, 
to develope their own powers, and to do something to break 
the listless inactivity, which constitutes for them the taediwm 
vitae. But instead of administering to their wants, instead 
of striking at the root of the evil, and preventing blindness 
from necessarily entailing misery on the sufferer, men have 
increased its ill effects by diminishing the incentives to ac- 
tion ; and the hand of charity has wounded, while it sooth- 
ed the sufferer. ‘The post of the blind has always been 
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by the highway, in the humble attitude of the beggar; their 
dwelling place has been the almshouse ; where men try to 
hide and perpetuate much misery, which, by patient attention 
and resolute perseverance, they might entirely remove. 

Discouraged by the apparent incapacity of the blind, men 
have only endeavored to administer to them physical comfort 
in the shape of food and clothing. Even the philanthropist 
has shrunk from the task of endeavoring to combat the ills 
which blindness entails upon the sufferer; and until within a few 
years no establishments existed in Europe, where the blind 
played any other part than that of listless drones and melan- 
choly dependents. It is a little curious, that a Pagan nation 
should have set a good example to enlightened Christians in 
this respect. It is said that, in Japan, the blind were long 
ago made to fill a comparatively useful sphere. ‘The Govern- 
ment keeps a large number of them in an establishment, and 
their business is to learn the history of the empire through 
all the remote ages, to arrange it systematically by chapter and 
verse in their memories, and to transmit it to the young blind, 
who are to hand it down to the next generation, and thus form 
a sort of perennial walking and talking library of useful 
historical knowledge. It would be singular and interesting 
to enter this library of living books, and consult these 
breathing archives: to go up to a man, instead of pulling 
down a folio; to hear him repeat his index, and then to 
turn over the tablets of his memory like the leaves of a vol- 
ume, until he comes to the matter in question. 

We shall touch but lightly in this article on the physical 
and moral effects of blindness upon its victim, but confine 
ourselves to a practically useful view of the subject. We 
shall discuss the question of the capacity of the blind for 
receiving such an intellectual and physical education, as will 
enable them to fill useful and ornamental places in society ; 
we shall notice the system pursued in the different European 
Institutions, and point out the changes and improvements 
which, in our opinion, may be introduced in the treatment of 
the blind. 

The effects of blindness upon the physical man, whatever 
they may be upon the intellectual, are decidedly pernicious ; not 
directly and necessarily, but, nevertheless, almost inevitably. 
The mind is not called into action, the muscular power is not 
developed by exercise and labor, the sufferer dares not run 
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about and play with his comrades; he cannot work in the open 
air, nor get the healthful movement which is necessary to bring 
the frame to the temper, that will enable it to wear well in 
after life ; and it consequently soon wears out. Hence we 
see so many of the blind, who were comparatively intelligent and 
active in childhood, gradually drooping through youth into 
premature old age ; becoming first inactive, then stupid, then 
idiotic, and finally going down to an early grave with the light 
of intellect completely extinguished, and enveloped in both phy- 
sical and intellectual darkness. This is purely the effect of phy- 
sical inaction ; and this inaction always must have this effect ; 
hence so few strong men are found among the blind,—hence so 
many weak and helpless ones. 

The development of some of the particular powers seems 
also to be affected by blindness : this is particularly observable 
in regard to the sexual propensity, which, while it is particular- 
ly strong in the deaf, is weak in the blind ; ; and for the very 
Obvious reason that the imagination is fed in the one case by 
the sight, and in the other is not. ‘The same principle which 
causes the physical inability of the blind, contributes mainly to 
the perfection of the senses which they possess, for these are 
called into strong and continual action. ‘The touch, the hearing, 
and the smell of the blind, sometimes become so acute that 
they differ as widely from the same senses in the state in which 
we possess them, as does the scent of the spaniel from that of 
the greyhound. 

It is a popular, but unphilosophical saying, that when ‘ we 
are of one sense bereft, it but retires into the rest.’ The 
blind man does not hear any better, merely because he has not 
the sense of sight; but because his peculiar situation and 
wants oblige him to cultivate his ear ; just as the sailor acquires 
a power of descrying vessels at a distance, which is unattainable 
by the eye of a landsman. Few men are aware of the nature 
and extent of their own powers; few are aware that they 
are endowed with senses capable of almost unlimited ame- 
lioration. When we reflect upon the astonishing change which 
culture and attention effect in the physical powers, we are 
inclined to believe stories like those of ‘him who of old 
could rend the oak.’ We once knew a man, who had 
served for thirty years as a sort of telescope and telegraph for 
the island of Hydra; he used every day to take his post with 
a glass upon the summit of the island, and look out for the 
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approach of vessels ; and although there were over three hun- 
dred sail belonging to the island, he would tell the name of 
each one, as she approached, with unerring certainty, while she 
was stil] at such a distance as to present to acommon eye only 
a confused white blur upon the clear horizon. We hardly 
dare recount some of the feats of vision performed by this man, 
or give the number of miles at which he could distinguish ships, 
for it would seem incredible to those who are accustomed to 
see through our heavy atmosphere ‘ as through a glass darkly ;’ 

it convinced us however that the old Athenians might have 
been able, as is said of them, at twenty miles’ distance from their 
city, to discern the point of Minerva’s spear as it glittered from 
the Parthenon, the loftiest point of the lofty Acropolis. 

The blind are obliged, both from inclination and necessity, to 
pay as much attention to the cultivation of their senses as our 
telescope of Hydra, and the result is still more astonishing. 
The hearing is the sense which seems to us the most changed 
in the blind, although we are aware that many people, and 
even many of the blind themselves, say it is the touch. May 
we not, however, call all the senses mere modifications of the 
sense of touch? What is touch? Lexicographers call it the sense 
of feeling ; now this sense of feeling is inherent in a greater or 
less degree in every part of the surface of the body’; in the 
lips it is very acute, in the ear it is still more so, and the 
undulations of the air, striking upon the apparatus of hearing, 
are felt, just as the pressure of a hard substance is by the rest 
of the body. Is not the power of vision,.too, dependent on the 
touch? The rays of light strike upon the retina, and we feel 
color. ‘The taste is decidedly a modification of touch, though 
we are not aware that it is capable of such change by use as 
the other senses. ‘The power of distinguishing the physical 
qualities of bodies by the lips and tongue is very striking in the 
blind, and the notorious fact, that they can pass a thread 
through the eye of a fine cambric needle, is much less sur- 
prising than some others which we shall have occasion to ad- 
duce: but, as we said, we do not know that the other kind of 
touch, w hich we call taste, is sensibly improved, Perhaps, how- 
ever, it arises from the fact of the generality of mankind tasting 
so much, and drawing so much pleasure from the use of the 
sense, that the blind cannot outdo them. This at least is certain, 
the blind are not often gastronomes. 
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Diderot, in his ingenious dissertation, remarks, that ‘ of all 
the senses the sight is the most superficial; the ear the most 
dainty ;* the smell the most voluptuous ; the taste the most 
whimsical and inconstant; the touch the most profound and 
philosophic.’ 

But we will leave metaphysical discussion, and consider the 
improvement of the senses, in the light in which it has the most 
direct bearing upon the situation and the education of the blind. 

And first, of the hearing : people are not generally aware of the 
powers of the ear, and instances which we may quote of it in 
the blind may at first appear incredible ; we have known blind 
men, for instance, who could not only ascertain the shape and 
dimensions of an apartment by the sound of their voice, but 
who could, on entermg one with which they were familiar, tell 
by striking their cane on the floor, and listening to the echo, 
whether any of the large articles of furniture had been removed 
from it, or shifted from their usual places. What seeing per- 
son would think it possible with his eyes bandaged, to tell 
which was the tallest, and which was the shortest of a number 
of speakers, merely by the direction in which the sound came 
from their mouths to his ear? Yet many blind persons can not 
only do this, but can ascertain very nearly the ages of the per- 
sons. We have made this experiment in more than fifty in- 
stances with the blind, and in the great majority of cases they 
came as near the mark as we did, aided by the eyes. ‘There 
is no doubt that the voice is changed with every changing 
year ; we seize only upon the extremes of the chain ; we can 
tell the shrill scream of the child, from the rough firm voice 
of manhood, and the trembling tones of old age; but besides 
these,—besides the difference in the volume and pitch 
which exists between the voices of different persons, there is 
another produced by the course of years; and time stamps his 
impress upon the voice, as surely as upon the face. The blind 
man tests these by his practised ear, and not only ean ascer- 
tain with tolerable correctness the age of the speaker, but pro- 
nounce upon his height, the dimensions of his chest, and so 
forth. 

Nor is this the most extraordinary part of the discriminating 





* Diderot often used words for mere euphony, and sometimes for— 
he could not tell what; this was probably the case when he talked 
about an oreille orguetlleuse. 
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power of some blind men, who seize upon the slight variations 
of the intonation of the voice, as we do upon the changes of 
the countenance, and judge by them of what is passing in the 
mind of the speaker. We all of us wear at times a mask 
upon the countenance, and draw the curtain of hypocrisy over 
this window of the soul, to conceal what is going on within ; 
but we seldom think of the voice ; and it is upon this that the 
blind man seizes, as upon a thread, to direct him to the seat of 
the passions. Hence itis, that some of them can ascertain on 
so short an acquaintance the disposition and character of per- 
sons: they are not imposed on by the splendor of dress, they 
are not prejudiced by an ungainly air, they are not won by a 
smile, nor are they dazzled by the blaze of beauty or led 
captive, as many are wont to be, by the fascination of a 
lovely eye. ‘The voice is to them the criterion of beauty, 
and when its melodious tones come forcibly stamped with 
sincerity from the soul, their imaginations at once give to 
the speaker a graceful form, and a beautiful face. It is re- 
corded of the father of Fletcher the novelist, that he was long 
continued in the post of Judge in the Police Court of London, 
after he became blind ; and that he knew the voices of more 
than three thousand of the light-fingered gentry, and could re- 
cognise them at once when brought in. 

The ear of some animals is surprisingly acute, and there is 
no doubt that it is improved by blindness; we know of a horse 
who, after becoming blind, evidently had his hearing very much 
sharpened, for when feeding in the pasture with others, far 
from the road, he would hear the sound of hoofs, and raise his 
head and whinny out his salute, long before his companions 
betrayed any consciousness of the approach of the passing 
stranger. 

So with the blind man, when he is walking along the street 
he can tell whether it is wide or narrow, whether the houses 
are high or low, whether an opening which he may be passing 
is a court closed up at the end, or whether it has an outlet to 
another street; and he can tell by the sound of his footsteps 
in what lane, or court, or square he is. He goes along 
boldly, seeming to see with his ears, and to have landmarks 
in the air. 

The accuracy of the ear gives to blind persons a very great 
advantage in music ; they depend entirely upon it; and hence 
they harmonize so well together, and keep such perfect 
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accord in time, that Paganini, after listening to some pieces 
performed by pupils of the Institution for the Blind in Paris, 
declared that he never before had an adequate notion of what 
harmony was. 

The touch is capable of being equally perfected, and many 
remarkable instances are given of this. Saunderson, the blind 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge, in 
England, became such a connoisseur of ancient coins, that he 
could detect the modern counterfeits, even when good eyes 
were puzzled about them. There lived a few years ago a blind 
man in Austria, who executed very good busts by feeling 
the faces of persons, and imitating them; and there is now a 
bust of the late Emperor, executed by this blind man, and 
preserved in the Museum in Vienna, which is considered a very 
good likeness. Persons who have witnessed exhibitions at the 
Institutions for the blind, have been surprised at the ease and 
fluency with which they can read books printed in raised letters, 
by passing the fingers rapidly over them: this, however, is by 
no means so extraordinary as many other instances which are 
notorious, though not well understood. A blind man, for in- 
stance, when walking in a perfect calm, can ascertain the prox- 
imity of objects by the feeling of the atmosphere upon his 
face ; it would seem at first that the echo given back, were it 
only from his breathing, might be sensible to his ear; but we 
have ascertained by experiment, that a blind man with his ears 
stopped, could tell when any large object was close to his face, 
even when it was approached so slowly as not to cause any 
sensible current of air. 

It is acommon supposition that the blind can distinguish 
colors, but after much research we are convinced that this is 
impossible ; all the blind, whom we have consulted on the 
subject, have replied that they had no such power, and they 
did not believe that any blind person ever had it. Indeed 
what tangible quality can there be in a substance so ethereal, 
that it passes unobstructed through dense glass? ‘There was an 
instance of a girl in England, who was generally believed to 
have this power; and the trials and tests which she success- 
fully underwent somewhat puzzled us, until an explanation of 
the difficulty offered itself in the chemical properties of the 
different colored rays of light. She could ascertain the colors 
of different pieces of cloth by applying them to her lips in 
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power of some blind men, who seize upon the slight variations 
of the intonation of the voice, as we do upon the changes of 
the countenance, and judge by them of what is passing in the 
mind of the speaker. We all of us wear at times a mask 
upon the countenance, and draw the curtain of hypocrisy over 
this window of the soul, to conceal what is going on within; 
but we seldom think of the voice ; and it is upon this that the 
blind man seizes, as upon a thread, to direct him to the seat of 
the passions. Hence it is, that some of them can ascertain on 
so short an acquaintance the disposition and character of per- 
sons: they are not imposed on by the splendor of dress, they 
are not prejudiced by an ungainly air, they are not won by a 
smile, nor are they dazzled by the blaze of beauty or led 
captive, as many are wont to be, by the fascination of a 
lovely eye. ‘The voice is to them the criterion of beauty, 
and when its melodious tones come forcibly stamped with 
sincerity from the soul, their imaginations at once give to 
the speaker a graceful form, and a beautiful face. It is re- 
corded of the father of Fletcher the novelist, that he was long 
continued in the post of Judge in the Police Court of London, 
after he became blind ; and that he knew the voices of more 
than three thousand of the light-fingered gentry, and could re- 
cognise them at once when brought in. 

The ear of some animals is surprisingly acute, and there is 
no doubt that it is improved by blindness ; we know of a horse 
who, after becoming blind, evidently had his hearing very much 
sharpened, for when feeding in the pasture with others, far 
from the road, he would hear the sound of hoofs, and raise his 
head and whinny out his salute, long before his companions 
betrayed any consciousness of the approach of the passing 
stranger. 

So with the blind man, when he is walking along the street 
he can tell whether it is wide or narrow, whether the houses 
are high or low, whether an opening which he may be passing 
is a court closed up at the end, or whether it has an outlet to 
another street ; and he can tell by the sound of his footsteps 
in what lane, or court, or square he is. He goes along 
boldly, seeming to see with his ears, and to have landmarks 
in the air. 

The accuracy of the ear gives to blind persons a very great 
advantage in music ; they depend entirely upon it; and hence 
they harmonize so well together, and keep such perfect 
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accord in time, that Paganini, after listening to some pieces 
performed by pupils of the Institution for the Blind in Paris, 
declared that he never before had an adequate notion of what 
harmony was. 

The touch is capable of being equally perfected, and many 
remarkable instances are given of this. Saunderson, the blind 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge, in 
England, became such a connoisseur of ancient coins, that he 
could detect the modern counterfeits, even when good eyes 
were puzzled about them. There lived a few years ago a blind 
man in Austria, who executed very good busts by feeling 
the faces of persons, and imitating them; and there is now a 
bust of the late Emperor, executed by this blind man, and 
preserved in the Museum in Vienna, which is considered a very 
good likeness. Persons who have witnessed exhibitions at the 
Institutions for the blind, have been surprised at the ease and 
fluency with which they can read books printed in raised letters, 
by passing the fingers rapidly over them: this, however, is by 
no means so extraordinary as many other instances which are 
notorious, though not well understood. <A blind man, for in- 
stance, when walking in a perfect calm, can ascertain the prox- 
imity of objects by the feeling of the atmosphere upon his 
face ; it would seem at first that the echo given back, were it 
only from his breathing, might be sensible to his ear; but we 
have ascertained by experiment, that a blind man with his ears 
stopped, could tell when any large object was close to his face, 
even when it was approached so slowly as not to cause any 
sensible current of air. 

It is a common supposition that the blind can distinguish 
colors, but after much research we are convinced that this is 
impossible ; all the blind, whom we have consulted on the 
subject, have replied that they had no such power, and the 
did not believe that any blind person ever had it. Indeed 
what tangible quality can there be in a substance so ethereal, 
that it passes unobstructed through dense glass? ‘There was an 
instance of a girl in England, who was generally believed to 
have this power ; and the trials and tests which she success- 
fully underwent somewhat puzzled us, until an explanation of 
the difficulty offered itself in the chemical properties of the 
different colored rays of light. She could ascertain the colors 
of different pieces of cloth by applying them to her lips in 
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succession; and she must have learned that some colors 
radiate heat more rapidly than others, so that she could tell 
white from black by the different degree of warmth which it 
imparted to her lips. ‘This is perhaps one of the most extraor- 
dinary instances of nicety of touch which can be quoted. ‘The 
same girl used to astonish incredulous visiters by reading the 
large letters of the maker’s name, written in their hats, while 
pao them behind her back. 

e shall not dwell upon the changes which take place in 
the sense of smell, great as they are, particularly in those un- 
fortunate beings who are both deaf and blind; nor upon those 
of the taste, for neither of these senses are much depended 
upon by the blind in the acquisition of knowledge. 

We have been thus particular in showing the superiority of 
the senses of touch and of hearing in the blind, because it is 
this superiority which compensates them in some measure for 
the want of sight, and puts them more nearly upon a par with 
seeing persons, in the attainment of knowledge: a subject 
which we shall now consider. And first, we shall endeavor 
to establish the position, that there is hardly a subject in the 
whole range of science, which may not be mastered without the 
aid of the sight; this fact, if it be not deducible from a con- 
sideration of the nature of the senses, may be established by 
numerous instances in history of blind men having raised them- 
selves to eminence in various professions. How little do men 
in general learn by the sight, that they could not learn without 
it! How vast and varied is the knowledge of some men, who 
seldom go beyond the bounds of the city in which they were 
born, and whose knowledge is obtained from books! But can- 
not the same knowledge be obtained by hearing books read by 
another? Nay! does not the mind grasp it more firmly, and 
hold it more tenaciously? The very facility with which we 
can glance over a page, and the ease with which we can refer 
to it, causes us to be negligent and inattentive; the eye often 
travels listlessly over sentences, while the mind is travelling else- 
where ; and sometimes, even when performing two simultaneous 
operations of reading and repeating aloud, we may be thinking 
of something else. But the blind man has the greatest in- 
ducement to attention; he knows that he cannot refer to the 
passages he hears, and he therefore arranges and stores them 
away in his mind with the greatest order, and can refer to 
them with ease. 
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The knowledge which we obtain from books, however, will 
not be long beyond the reach of the blind man, since ingenuity 
is fast bringing to perfection a system of printing for his use ; 
but even if it were so, there is a still more vast and valuable 
mine of knowledge which is to be explored by conversation 
and intercourse with the world; and to this the blind man has 
free access: there are a great many shrewd and intelligent 
men in the world who are as blind to books, as he is, and who 
can hardly sign their names. 

How did Malte Brun acquire his knowledge of the geogra- 
phy of the countries about which he wrote so fully and so 
well,—was it by visiting them? No! it was by a process of 
study which he might have followed as thoroughly, though not 
quite so easily, had he been deprived of sight. How do we 
learn the geography, the history, the language, the manners 
and customs of different countries which we never saw,—is it 
not by means which are perfectly within the reach of a blind 
man, provided the necessary pains are taken with him? In 
mathematics, do we not close our eyes, the more completely 
to shut out external impressions, and the more intensely to 
bend our faculties to the contemplation of the question? And 
in every mathematical calculation whatever, has not the blind 
man an immense advantage over us, provided he be furnished 
with the means of putting down his results in a manner to be 
read by himself? Now we shall see that such means are pro- 
vided for him, and that he can go through arithmetical and alge- 
braical calculations with greater ease than seeing persons. All 
kinds of problems may also be solved by the blind, since tan- 
gible diagrams can be prepared for them. 

The languages, the classics, the long range of history, the 
wide field of letters, are all open to the blind man: we see no 
obstacle at all in the way of his becoming an able counsellor 
at law, or occupying the pulpit with ability and advantage. 
As for music, and her sister poetry, it would be an idle waste 
of words to try to prove that the blind can become their suc- 
cessful votaries,—for there stand a long array of sightless bards, 
headed by the ‘blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle,’ whose 
verse has charmed every age, and been repeated in every 
tongue. In music, the names of Stanley, Gautier and Chau- 
vain are already conspicuous. 

But, after all, the best argument in favor of the capacity of 
the blind for receiving a high degree of education is to be 
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found in the number of those who have raised themselves to 
eminence. Ancient history abounds with them; the names of 
Didymus of Alexandria, Eusebius and Aufidius are well known; 
and Diodotus, the master of Cicero, who lost his sight, still 
pursued his studies with great success ; his illustrious disciple 
says of him, ‘Is vero, quod credibile vix esset, cum in philo- 
sophia multo magis assidué, quam antea versaretur, et cum 
fidibus Pythagoraeorum more uteretur, cumque ei libri noctes 
et dies legerentur, quibus in studiis oculis non egebat, tum, 
quod sine oculis fieri vix videtur, geometriae munus tuebatur 
verbis praecipiens discentibus, unde, quo, quamque lineam 
scriberent.” Achmed Ben Soliman, one of the most beautiful 
Arabian writers and poets, was blind from his infancy. 

But we need not go back to distant ages to find examples of 
men who have raised themselves to eminence, in spite of the ob- 
stacles which nature has placed in their way. Saunderson, who 
flourished in the last century, and filled so ably the profes- 
sorship of mathematics at the University of Cambridge in Eng- 
land, had lost his sight in infancy, as is known to every one. 
He published a volume called the Elements of Algebra, an 
extraordinary work, filled with singular demonstrations which a 
seeing person would not perhaps have hit upon. But the 
most wonderful of Saunderson’s performances were his disserta- 
tions upon optics, light and colors, with which he used to 
delight and astonish his audience. 

he Rev. Dr. Blacklock, too, gave extraordinary proofs of 

the power and correctness of the imagination, for though he 
never saw the light, he has left us some most beautiful delinea- 
tions of nature, in the volumes of poems which he published: 
as in his Wish, 

On rising ground the prospect to command, 

Untinged with smoke, where vernal breezes blow, 

In rural neatness let my cottage stand ; 

Here wave a wood, and there a river flow. 


Oft from the neighboring hills and pastures near 
Let sheep with tender bleat salute my ear, &c. 


And again,— 


Let long lived pansies here their scents bestow, 
The violet em and the roses glow ; 

In yellow glory let the crocus shine, 

Narcissus fone his love-sick head recline ; 


Here hyacinths in purple sweetness rise, 
And tulips, tinged with beauty’s fairest dyes. 
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Contemporary with Blacklock was Dr. Henry Moyes, the 
eloquent professor of philosophical chemistry in Manchester. 


‘ Though he lost his sight in early infancy, he made rapid 
progress in different sciences ; he acquired not only the fundamen- 
tal principles of physics, music, and languages, but he plunged 
deeply into the most abstract sciences, and displayed a minute 
knowledge of geometry, of optics, of algebra, of astronomy, of 
chemistry, and in a word of most of the branches of the 
Newtonian philosophy. Every time he entered into society, he 
first passed some minutes in silence: the sound enabled him to 
judge of the dimensions of the apartment, and the different voices 
of the number of persons present. His calculations in this respect 
were very exact, and his memory was so faithful that he was sel- 
dom mistaken. I have known him recognise a person the in- 
stant he heard him speak, although more than two years had 
elapsed since they had met. He could ascertain with precision 
the stature of persons by the direction of their voices; and he 
made tolerable hits at their character and disposition by the tone 
of their conversation.* 


The mstances which we have quoted are but a small 
portion of those which may be adduced in favor of the facility of 
giving to the blind an education. ‘These were men who were 
endowed with genius; but great as were their powers, their 
minds would have been left in darkness as total as their bodies, 
had they not been fortunate enough to possess friends of a 
philosophic turn of mind, whose affections’ prompted them to 
great efforts to overcome the obstacle of blindness. ‘The zeal 
of the subjects more than requited them. 

We will now adduce one example of astonishing powers 
of another kind, in a blind man, who was entirely neglected in 
his youth: it is that of John Metcalf, about whom ample evi- 
dence and information may be obtained from the transactions 
of the Philosophical Society of Manchester, and from the Me- 
moir of Mr. Bew. Metcalf wasa native of Derbyshire, in Eng- 
land, and he early became so well acquainted with the roads, 
that he took up the trade of a teamster, driving his cart from 
one place to another. During very dark nights, he used to 
act as guide to those who had eyes, but could not see: in this, 
however, he was not entirely singular, for there is a well known 





* Memoir on Blindness, by Mr. Bew, of the Philosophical Society 
of Manchester. 
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instance of a blind guide in Switzerland. But Metealf gradu- 
ally rose in the world, and having acquired a most exact 
knowledge of the situation, size and shape of every hill, rock, and 
tree about the Peak, he undertook to correct the direction 
of the routes ; and having, by the help of a compass, laid out 
several plans, which were adopted,—he took up the business of 


a surveyor. 


Mr. Bew says, ‘he is now occupied in projecting and laying 
out roads in mountainous and almost inaccessible districts. I have 
often met him witha long pole in his hand, crossing roads, 
clambering precipices, descending into valleys, and feeling out 
their different dimensions, their forms and situations, so as to be 
able to make out his designs most correctly. He makes his plans, 
and estimates by a peculiar process which he cannot communi- 
cate; nevertheless, his talent is so decided, that he constantly 
finds occupation. Most of the routes on the Peaks of Derbyshire 
have been changed in consequence of his suggestions, principally 
those in the neighborhood of Buxton. At this moment he is 
employed in planning and putting in operation a new road be- 
tween Winslow and Congleton, so as to open a communication 
with the great London road, which will obviate the necessity of 
crossing the mountain.* 


It will require that a person shall have reflected much upon 
the nature of the senses, and known some instances of the as- 
tonishing increase of their powers in the case of the blind, to 
give full credit to the statements about Metcalf; but for our 
part we have no hesitation in believing them, for we have had 
personal knowledge of some of the blind, whose powers were al- 
most equally great. We have known young men who rode 
fearlessly on the high roads on horseback ; who could wind 
their way with speed and certainty through the streets and 
alleys of large cities; and who could mingle in society,—and 
waltz with ease and grace. ‘There is in our own neighborhood 
a young man who accomplishes, every year, long journeys on 
foot and alone ; going from Massachusetts to Maine. There 
are in the Institution for the Blind in our city, several persons 
who go freely about alone ; and one, who though but six months 
resident here, will go readily to any street or house to which he 





* We have not been able to procure an English copy of Mr. Bew’s 
Memoir,—and are obliged to re-translate it from a French copy. 
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has once been led; and can even find a house which he 
never entered, provided he is told on which side of the street 
it is, and how many doors from the corner. His manner of 
finding his way is singular, and affords a striking proof of the 
delicacy of his senses ; for he does not go groping along with 
a cane, and feeling of the houses and corners; but marches 
with head erect, avoiding persons whom he hears approach- 
ing- When he comes to an opening, he measures its sound 
with his ear to ascertain if it be the one down which he 
is to go, and if not, turns short on his heel, and marches until 
he comes to another opening. When he has arrived at the 
street in which is the house where he wishes to go, he either 
counts the doors from the corner, or goes on until he judges that 
he is near it, and then, finding some object which he knows, 
for a landmark, he makes up to the door and rings. 

Now we say, it is strange, that, notwithstanding the ob- 
vious facilities which are given to the blind for the attainment 
of knowledge, in the superior acuteness of their remaining 
senses, so little has been done for them; and that, from 
examples such as we have quoted, a favorable inference was 
not sooner drawn in regard to the whole class. But such men as 
Saunderson, and Moyes, and Metcalf, were regarded as prodi- 
gies, and people paid them the passing tribute of admiration, 
without reflecting that they were members of a large class who 
were left in utter ignorance and neglect. 

The benevolent and enthusiastic Haiiy, who has generally 
been considered the inventor of the apparatus for educating 
the blind, established the first school for them in his own 
house at Paris, about forty-five years ago. He does not, 
however, appear to have done so much in the way of inventing 
apparatus as has been generally supposed, for, according to 
the report of the commissioners of the French Academy, 
‘his system resembles that of the blind man of Priseaux ; his 
method of teaching geography is about the same as that of Mr. 
Weinemburg; and Mr. Hamoroux had formerly invented 
tangible musical characters.’ ‘The Abbé Haiiy, however, 
merits the endearing title which has been given him of ‘the 
father of the blind ;’ a reward richer than a crown,—a title more 
truly glorious than that of conqueror. He invented a method 
of printing for the blind, by pressing the type strongly on sized 
paper, so as to produce a bold relief in the shape of the letter 
upon the reverse of the page, which relief the blind feel with 
VOL. XXxvII.—wNo. 80. 5 
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the ends of their fingers. He produced a great sensation in the 
French capital by exhibitions of his pupils; all classes of 
society became interested ; and it was for some time an abso- 
lute rage; each one strove to outdo the other,—donations 
poured in, and upon the strength of this passing enthusiasm, an 
institution was got up and filled with young blind persons. But 
in a short time the enthusiasm of the public subsided, (as it ever 
will,) the institution could not be continued on the scale upon 
which it was commenced, the pupils were in want of even de- 
cent clothing,and the establishment was at its last gasp,—when 
the Constituent Assembly of the Revolution took it up. It 
has since been supported at the expense of the Government. 

The good Abbé Haiiy however knew how to keep up public 
enthusiasm, by applying the torch in another place, when the 
combustible matter was exhausted in the first, and he had the 
satisfaction of being summoned by the Autocrat of Russia to 
found an institution for the education of the blind in St. Peters- 
burgh : thither he repaired with one of his accomplished pupils; 
and having raised there a second monument to his own glory, 
and that of humanity, and a third in Berlin, he returned to 
Paris, and was gathered to his fathers. The generous impulse 
which he had given was communicated to other countries, and 
Institutions for the education of the blind were got up in 
Amsterdam, Vienna, Dresden, London, Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
and even in Madrid. Some of these schools were founded 
in a moment of passing enthusiasm, but like seed thrown upon 
the rock, they found no genial earth and have sadly dwindled ; 
those at Amsterdam, St. Petersburgh and Madrid are in this 
situation ; and even the others, though planted in a propitious 
soil, and watered by copious showers of patronage, have not 
attained that lofty and luxuriant growth, which their nature 
seemed to promise them. 

We propose to examine the system of education followed in 
these different seminaries ; and if our remarks shall appear to 
be in a tone of severe criticism, let it be understood that, 1 in 
making them, we have in view the good of those institutions 
which are rising in our own country; that we wish them to 
avoid the dangerous error of copying every thing from the Eu- 
ropean schools; that we wish them to consider the latter as 
beacons to warn, rather than lights to guide; and finally, that 
while we find much fault with the details of the foreign system, 
we pay our sincere tribute of admiration to the humane spirit 
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and generous philanthropy of those, who are interested in these 
Institutions. 

L’ Institution des Jeunes Aveugles (formerly styled Les 
Aveugles Travailleurs,) is sometimes confounded with the 
Hospital of the Quinze’Vingt: but this is a very different 
establishment, and one of the proudest monuments of hu- 
manity of which France can boast; it was founded by St. 
Louis on his return from the East, for such of his soldiers as 
had lost their sight ; as its name imports, it receives and sup- 
ports fifteen score or three hundred adult blind persons : but no 
attempt is made to educate them or administer other solace 
than that of food, raiment, and a comfortable home. 

The Restitution for the young blind, however, is intended 
solely for their education, and none but children between ten 
and fourteen years of age are admitted: there are one hundred of 
these interesting beings in the establishment, and a more de- 
lightful spectacle cannot be imagined than a view of its interior. 
You see not there the listless, helpless blind man dozing away 
his days in a chimney nook, or groping his uncertain way 
about the house ; but you hear the hum of busy voices,—you 
see the workshops filled with active boys, learning their trades 
from others as blind as themselves,—you see the school-rooms 
crowded with eager listeners taught by blind teachers. When 
they take their books, you see the awakened intellect gleam 
from their smiling faces, and as they pass their fingers rapidly 
over the leaves, their varying countenances bespeak the vary- 
ing emotions which the words of the author awaken :—when 
the bell rings they start away to the play ground,—run along 
the alleys at full speed,—chase, overtake, and tumble each 
other about,—and shout, and laugh, and caper round with all the 
careless, heartfelt glee of boyhood. But a richer treat, and 
better sport awaits them,—the bell again strikes,—and away 
they all hurry to the hall of music ; each one brings his instru- 
ment, and takes his place ;—they are all there,—the soft flute, 
and the shrill fife——the hautboy and horn,—the cymbal and 
drum,—with clarinet, viol, and violin ;—and now they roll forth 
their volume of sweet sounds, and the singers, treble, bass, and 
tenor, striking in with exact harmony, swell it into one loud 
hymn of gratitude and joy, which are displayed in the rap- 
turous thrill of their voices, and painted in the glowing enthu- 
siam of their animated countenances. 

Such is the scene which presents itself to the delighted 
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visitant of the Parisian Institution for the young blind; and he 
comes away with a feeling of unqualified admiration for that spir- 
it of humanity which, guided by science, is there accomplish- 
ing so much in defiance of the apparently insurmountable 
obstacles of nature. But he who goes again, and again, and 
examines not only the foliage and the flower, but waits for 
the season of the fruit, finds his admiration dwindling into 
doubt ; and feels at last the painful conviction, that all this 
display is of comparatively little good, and that not one half 
the benefit that might be derived from such splendid means 
ever accrues to the unfortunate inmates. He asks the 
question, How many of those who leave the imstitution at 
the expiration of their time are enabled to gain their own 
livelihood,—and is startled at the answer of ‘ not one in twenty.’ 
What then? Must they relapse into their original inanition ? 
Must they take their places by the highway, and beg at the 
corner of the streets, with the pangs of dependence sharp- 
ened to torture by increased sensibility? Alas! it is almost as 
bad as this with many. And how is it proposed to remedy 
this evil; how do they hope to prevent the glimmering which 
the blind here catch of happiness from being followed 
by a futurity doubly dark and wretched? Why, instead of 
looking for the cause of the evil, instead of suspecting the sys- 
tem, and correcting that, they propose to establish a place for 
the permanent reception and support of those who come out 
from the institution, and who cannot provide for themselves. 
This is very like educating men for the almshouse. 

We were painfully affected by this conclusion, which seemed 
like the destruction of one of the fairest fabrics that ever blessed 
the dream of the philanthropist ; and were led to examine again 
and again the system in detail, until we discovered, or thought 
we discovered, most apparent causes for the meagre harvest of 
good, which is reaped from such a promising soil. We looked 
in vain for the improvements which ought to have been made 
in the apparatus of Haiiy, during the thirty years which had 
elapsed since his death ;—we looked in vain, for none existed. 
A narrow and illiberal jealousy ; an attempt at secrecy and 
reserve met our endeavors to examine the nature of this 
apparatus: and when we inquired whether some obvious 
and simple changes might not be made for the better, we were 
repelled by the sapieat and reproving answer, that surely if 
any improvements could have been made, such great and 
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good men as the Abbé Haiiy, and his successors, would not 
have overlooked them. 

But before exposing the faults of the system of education 
pursued at the Institution for the Blind at Paris, we ought, 
perhaps, to explain it as it now exists. Pupils are admitted 
from the age of ten to fourteen, and are expected to remain 
there eight years. During this time they receive a very good 
intellectual education ; they have much attention given to the 
cultivation of their musical powers; and are taught also many 
kinds of handicraft work. ‘Their library consists of about forty 
different works, which have been printed in raised characters, 
and are legible with the fingers; among them are Latin, Eng- 
lish, and Italian grammars; Extracts from Latin, English, and 
Italian authors. ‘They have maps constructed by a very ex- 
pensive and clumsy process ; they paste the map of any coun- 
try upon stiff pasteboard, then, having bent a wire into all the 
curves of the coast, and laid it along the courses of the rivers, 
and in the line of the boundaries, they sew it down to the 
pasteboard, and taking a second map of the same dimen- 
sions, paste it immediately over the first, and pressing it 
down all around the wire, leave its windings to be felt. 
Here it is obvious to any one, that common ingenuity could 
devise material improvement. Some have in fact been devised 
and put in operation at the Institution in our city, where the 
maps, made at one tenth of the expense of the Parisian ones, 
present the most obvious and important advantages over them.* 

They have also in Paris music printed in the same way as 
the books, that is, by stamping the notes through the paper 
and producing their shape in relief on the opposite side. It is 
not found very advantageous, however, to print music in this 
way, for the memory of the blind is so tenacious that they can 
learn very long pieces. 

Mathematical diagrams are made in the same way as the 
maps, but in defiance as it were of common sense, they retain 
the old ones of Haiiy, which are very large and clumsy ;—so 
large, that the hands of the pupils must be moved about in all 
directions to feel the whole outline of the forty-seventh propo- 





* The improvement consists in having a metal plate engraved with 
all the lines, elevations, boundary marks, positions of towns, &c.; from 
this plate impressions are struck in pasteboard, which produce a perfect 
embossed map. 
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sition of Euclid,—whereas the smaller the diagram is made, the 
more easily is it felt and studied, and the less does it cost. ‘The 
blind are indebted, we think, to the Rev. Mr. Taylor, of York, in 
England, for a plan of embossing mathematical diagrams :* but 
even his are larger than they need to be, and many of the prob- 
lems would be more rapidly learned by the blind student, were 
the diagrams so small that he could feel the outlines of them 
with his fingers, without moving his hands. 

The children are taught arithmetic, not merely orally, but 
the use of the slate is supplied to them by a very clumsy con- 
trivance similar to that of Saunderson : a board is filled with 
numerous square holes arranged symmetrically ; and into these 
holes types are made to fit, on the ends of which are the shapes 
of the figures of the units,;—as one, two, three, &c. so that 
when the learner wishes to put down 25, he searches among 
the types for the one which has the figure 2 upon the end ; 
this he places upright in the square hole so that the figure 1 is 
above the surface of the board, and then he searches for the 
figure 5, which he places in the hole to the right of it, and 
then, feeling of both, he reads 25. And thus any number or 
any combination of numbers may be put down, and any arith- 
metical process may be performed. ‘This method, however, 
has been much simplified by a contrivance of one of the 
pupils in the Edinburgh school, where they: use but two 
types instead of ten. There the types, instead of having the 
form of the figures at the end, have a point on one corner; 
and if the type is placed in the square hole, in such a way that 
this point is felt on the left hand corner of the upper line, it 
signifies one,—if the type is turned, and the point is on the right 
hand corner of the upper line, it signifies three, if on either of 
tue other two corners, it signifies the other two odd numbers : 
thus we have four figures with one type. Now there is on the 
other end of this type a point in the middle of one of its 
edges, instead of being on the corner, and this, turned to one 
or the other of the four sides, signifies one or the other of the 
four even numbers—two, four, six, eight ; thus we have four 
odd and four even numbers with one type turned to different 





* The Diagrams of Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, arranged ac- 
cording to Simpson’s Edition, in an embossed or tangible form, “for the 
use of blind persons who wish to enter upon the study of that noble 
science. By the Rev. W. Taylor, Vicar of Bishop Barton. York, 1828. 
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sides of the square hole. ‘Then there is a second type which 
has a point in the centre of one end, to signify, five, and 
which is smooth on the other end to signify zero. Now sup- 
pose one wishes to express 5073; he searches for the type 
with a point in its centre, and puts it into the square hole, so 
that the point is felt above the surface of the board; he then 
finds another type of the same kind, and putting it into the 
hole, the other end first, he has the smooth end of the type 
above the surface, which is zero, he then has down, 50; now 
he takes one of the other kind of type, and feeling for the point 
at the corner he places it in the hole, so that the point is felt 
in the right hand corner of the lower side, or the side towards 
him, to the right of the zero, it then reads 507; then taking 
another of the same kind of type, he puts the other end down 
and leaves above the surface the point in the middle of the upper 
side, in the situation in which it signifies 3. 

Now it is evidently a very great advantage to be able to 
work with only two kinds of type, instead of selecting from ten ; 
but the Parisians never dream of adopting the Scotsman’s im- 
provement; and perhaps the Scotsman will be as slow in 
adopting an improvement of his method by an American, but 
which is as evident as his improvement of the Frenchman’s. 
It will be perceived that in running the fingers over the surface 
of anumber of types, it may be difficult to ascertain whether the 
point is upon the corner, or in the middle of one edge of the 
type ; and a mistake in this respect will ruin the whole pro- 
cess. In the Institution in this city, this is obviated by hav- 
ing an entirely different mark on the end of the type; instead 
of distinguishing the sign 3 from the sign 4 by its being on the 
corner instead of the middle of one side of the type it is 
marked by two points on the surface of the type; and the 
figure for 5, instead of being marked by a type which differs 
only from the rest by having its point in the centre, instead of 
on the corner, is marked by a sharp line drawn diagonally 
across it, so that the types differ from each other not only 
by their position, but by such a marked difference in the 
feeling of them, that they cannot be confounded. The arith- 
metical board itself has been improved by being made much 
more compact, by the holes being brought much nearer to- 
gether, and the bulk and weight of the whole apparatus con- 
siderably diminished. 

Printing for the use of the blind is carried on in the estab- 
lishment at Paris, and the composition, the press work, the 
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stitching and the binding are all performed by the pupils, with 

very little assistance from les clairvoyans. In setting up and 

distributing the types, they are very expert, and though in the 

first, they require to have a seeing person to read to them, 

(unless they reprint from a page in relief,) yet in the latter 
ey work perfectly well without any assistance. 

The books printed by the blind have attracted much atten- 
tion, and excited much observation ; but to us’ it is really as- 
tonishing, that so little should have been done towards im- 
proving them; indeed we cannot perceive, that they are in 
any respect superior to those issued from the press in the very 
sdhney of the art. It is a beautiful and most valuable inven- 
tion, which enables the blind 


‘ to look 
Along the pages of a book ;’ 


but our admiration is qualified by regret, when we think of how 
much improvement they are susceptible, -—to what a comparative 
degree of perfection they might be brought, and reflect that noth- 
ing has been done towardsit. The books now used are exceed- 
ingly bulky and expensive,—and the New Testament would be 
extended to at least ten volumes of folio size, if printed entire 
for the blind. ‘The French seem to have been arrested in the 
progress of improvement, by a blind adherence to the false max- 
im established by the Abbé Haiiy, that in all things, ‘ 2/ faut au- 
tant que possible rapprocher les aveugles aux clairvoyans ;’ 

hence, say they, we must make their books resemble those of 
seeing persons, and print them with the same shaped letter. 

Now this is a foolish adherence to the letter of the rule, without 
regard to its spirit, even were the spirit of it correct, which is not 
the case. It is not possible, as it respects their books, de rap- 
procher les aveugles aux clairvoyans : because a blind man nev- 
er can read the books of seeing persons, and seeing persons never 
will read those of the blind, be they printed ever so like his own: 

it is therefore ridiculous to adhere to our clumsy and ill shaped 
letters in printing for the blind. ‘They are quite aware of this 
in Scotland, and Mr. Gall of Edinburgh, with a praiseworthy 
zeal, and at great expense, has made many experiments, and 
succeeded completely i in avoiding the error of the French, by 
running into one on the opposite extreme. He has succeeded 
in bringing the lines much nearer together, and saves some- 
thing in space on each page ; but he founds his principal claim 
for improvement, upon the change i in the shape of the letters, 
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which he makes entirely angular ; and distinguishes one from 
the other by the different positions of the angles,—for instance, 
a triangle with the acute point turned to the left, shall signify 
one letter, and the same shaped triangle, with the point turned 
to the right, shall signify another letter. Now in this way Mr. 
Gall overlooks what we maintain to be an indisputable maxim 
in printing for the blind,—viz. make the letters to differ as 
much as possible from each other in shape, and do not let the 
difference be in position merely ; and for this obvious reason, 
that if an acute-angled triangle shall signify a when its angle 
is turned to the left, and signify 6 when it is turned to the right, 
—then you require two mental processes to be carried on in 
the mind of the blind man before he can tell a from 6; first, 
he has to feel the shape of the letter,—he finds it is an acute 
angled triangle,—and having ascertained this, he must feel 
whether the acute angle is turned to the right or to the left, before 
he knows whether it is a, or 6. Now it is true that the ope- 
ration is carried on in an inconceivably small space of time, 
but nevertheless it is a space of time, and if it be multiplied 
by the number of letters on a page, it amounts to something ; 
the principal objection, however, is the double mental operation 
which is required. Mr. Gall asserts that he has tried the ex- 
periment upon blind children, and found that they could learn 
his system of letters much quicker than the common shaped 
ones ; this may be, and still his system may be a very imper- 
fect one ; but we do not place much confidence in such 
experiments, unless they be tried upon great numbers, and 
with most marked results. We have also tried the two 
systems, and the children who learned only one each, seemed 
to learn them with equal rapidity, while those who learned 
both, declared that they learned them with equal ease. Let 
us grant, however, for the sake of argument, that Mr. Gall’s 
angular characters may be more easily learned; this by no 
means proves that they should be adopted. It by no means 
lessens the regret which every enlightened friend of the blind 
feels, that so much expense has been incurred, and so much 
pains taken to introduce a system of printing, so manifestly 
imperfect, since this is an objection to changing it ; and we 
think the persons connected with the Edinburgh Institution 
were right in withholding from Mr. Gall their countenance 
and support to his plan of printing the New Testament for 
the blind, in a character which supplied none of the destderata. 
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Another system of letters has been devised by Mr. Hay, 
a blind man, teacher of languages in Edinburgh; but there 
exist as powerful objections to it as to that of Mr. Gall, viz. 
the size and similarity of the characters; his may be called 
the right lined system, while Gall’s is the angular one. 

But the clumsiest and most uncouth system which ever was 
devised, is that practised in the Glasgow Asylum; where they 
have letters made by different kinds of knots tied on a string, 
which of course must be wound up in a ball, so that the pupil 
must unroll the whole ball, before he comes to the part he 
wants. A chapterof the Testament makes a ball as large as an 
eighteen pound shot; and the whole Bible would require a 
store room as large as a church. 

The art of printing for the blind is a most important and in- 
teresting subject ; and there is nothing on which the man of sci- 
ence and ingenuity can turn his thoughts with more hope of ac- 
complishing a desirable end, and bestowing an immense benefit 
on an unfortunate class of persons. The principal objection to 
the books now in use is their bulk and consequent expense, and 
the grand desideratum is to condense them; now this can only 
be done by throwing away ourcommon letter entirely, and adopt- 
ing a system of stenography. In this system three principles 
must be kept in view ; first, to make the letters differ from each 
other as much as possible in shape; secondly, to adapt those 
figures or shapes which most resemble each other, to letters 
which do not often come together in writing,‘as p, g; thirdly, to 
express the letters which occur most often, as a, e, 7, by those 
signs which occupy the least space, as a point. 

We look confidently for the time when books may be printed 
for the blind in the stenographic system, which shall be nearly, 
if not quite as commodious and portable as those designed for 
our use ; and we would earnestly invite the attention of those 
who are so nobly and so eagerly engaged in putting the Scrip- 
tures within the reach of the benighted heathen, to the claims 
of hundreds and thousands in our own land, who are denied 
the privilege of reading the Word of God, and whose situation 
is much more forlorn than theirs. It may be said, that the 
blind can have the Scriptures read to them, and therefore 
that they have not so much need of having them printed for 
their own use; but such an excuse comes with an ill grace 
from those who object to the Catholic religion, for the reason 
that it does not put the Scriptures within the reach of every 
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one, and who believe that the welfare of an immortal soul 
may depend upon the construction of a few sentences. But 
besides the importance of allowing every one to read and 
judge for himself, let it be considered what a treasure a 
copy of the Bible in raised letters would be to a blind man; 
how, deprived as he is of other books, he would pore over it, 
and study its every line and every precept; how it would 
be the companion of every solitary moment; how its divine 
and consoling doctrines would cheer and illuminate the dark 
night of his existence; and how he would bless and pray for 
those, who had kindled this beacon to throw a light across 
his dreary path. ‘The lowest estimate must give niore than 
five thousand blind persons to these United States, and surely it 
is as much an object and a duty to print the Scriptures for these 
unfortunate beings, to whom any book would be a treasure, 
as to print them for the heathen. As yet, only St. John’s 
Gospel has been printed for the blind; although many attempts 
have been made in France and England to get the means for 
printing the whole New Testament ; let it be then for Ameri- 
ca to effect this; let her bestow this inestimable blessing upon 
the blind, and their prayers will be her rich reward. 

But there is another powerful motive for printing the Scrip- 
tures in tangible characters, aud that 1s, that there are many 
people, who, from age or some affection of the sight, are una- 
ble to use their eyes ; to such persons, a copy of the Scriptures, 
which they might read with their fingers, would be an invalua- 
ble blessing, especially as they may learn to read it in a week. 

But we have wandered insensibly from our subject, which 
was a consideration of the causes which operate to prevent the 
French Institution from accomplishing the object proposed in 
educating the blind. In enumerating all of them, we might dwell 
upon the faults in the detail of their apparatus; but these are 
of minor consequence,—there must be more important causes ; 
and one of these is the uniformity of the system, which is ap- 
plied to all, without taking into consideration the disposition, tal- 
ents, or the station in life of the pupil. Among an hundred who 
are admitted, there may be some who might make excellent 
mathematicians, but can never excel as weavers ; there may be 
others who can become fine composers of music, but who never 
will make good baskets ; on the other hand, we may see some 
who would become very expert at different mechanical arts 
and handicraft works, but who never could learn, and teach the 
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languages. Little regard, however, is paid to this, and as 
little to the pecuniary circumstances, and station in life of the 
friends of the pupil. Ifa boy is taken from the highway, 
where he had been a beggar ; and if at the end of eight years 
he is sent out of the Institution with a tolerable knowledge of 
music, mathematics, and general science, and a superficial 
acquaintance with four or five different kinds of handicraft 
work, but without a decided dexterity and excellence in any 
one ; if, we say, such a youth be without friends, then his sit- 
uation is more desolate and miserable than when he was in a 
state of ignorance and indifference. He has drunk at the foun- 
tain of knowledge long enough to create a painful thirst for its 
waters, which cannot be gratified ; he has lived in ease only long 
enough to make penury doubly dreary ; and his mind has been 
so elevated, as to make a feeling of dependence the source of 
wretchedness. If, however, he had spent the most of his 
time in musical, or mathematical or classic studies, he might have 
attained such an excellence as to have taught them successfully ; 
or if the tenor of his mind had been unequal to this, he might, 
by devoting himself wholly to some one handicraft work, have 
become so expert at it as to compete successfully with his 
seeing rivals. But neither in the Parisian, nor in any other 
European Institution that we are acquainted with, is this 
principle properly regarded. At Paris, they class the pupils 
without any regard to it; all are obliged to study a certain 
number of hours a day, to work a certain number, and to 

ive the rest of their time to music; and if they have no ear 
at all for it, they must study it without an ear. 

Then, their time is frittered away by an extremely minute 
subdivision ; they give half an hour to one study,—and then 
they are called away by the bell to another class room, whence, 
after losing fifteen minutes in arranging themselves, and fixing 
their minds upon the subject, they are summoned in less than 
an hour to a third, and to a fourth. 

Another great fault is, that they all devote five hours a 
day to handicraft work ; now, this is a great deal too much for 
a blind man, whose object is intellectual education, and it is far 
too little for one who means to live by the labor of his hands. 
But what is worse than this, they are obliged to try to learn 
so many different kinds of work, that they succeed in none; 
they devote a few months, or a year, to making whips, another 
similar term to weaving, a third to net-making, and a fourth to 
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braiding ; so that in learning how to braid, a boy forgets how to 
weave. Now if men, with all their senses, must give their 
undivided attention for seven years in order to learn any art or 
trade, how much more necessary is it for a blind man so to do? 

We would apply the same remarks to most of the European 
Institutions, with the exception of that of Vienna, which has 
not fallen under our notice. But we have yet a word for 
the Parisian School ; and we feel constrained by a sense of duty 
to say it, with the hope, that considering the absolute dearth 
of any publications about the education of the blind, this 
paper may fall under the observation of those who are 
interested in the welfare of the Institution in Paris. ‘There 
pervades that establishment a spirit of illiberality, of mysti- 
cism, amounting almost to charlatanism, that ill accords with the 
well known liberality of most French Institutions. There is 
a ridiculous attempt at mystery,—an effort at show and 
parade, which injures the establishment in the minds of men 
of sense. Instead of throwing wide open the door of knowledge, 
and inviting the scrutiny and the suggestions of every friend of 
humanity, the process of education is not explained, and the 
method of constructing some of the apparatus is absolutely 
kept a secret! We say this from personal knowledge. The 
same spirit leads to ungenerous treatment of those pupils 
who leave the Institution, who cannot procure the books 
which are for sale there without paying an enormous advance 
on the cost,—while those who remain, be their age or 
character what they may, are not allowed to go into the city 
to give lessons in music, the languages, or in any thing else. 
We have known some of them to study the English language se- 
cretly in their leisure hours, because those having the direction 
of the establishment had in their wisdom discovered, that it 
was an improper study for the blind! 

With regard to the rest of the European Institutions, we 
shall not enter into a minute examination of the system fol- 
lowed in them ; a few general remarks and criticisms will apply 
to all those on the continent. Before making them, we would 
again pay our most sincere tribute of admiration to the benevo- 
lent individuals engaged in these establishments. Their zeal and 
labors have been productive of immense benefit to the blind. 
But they have had much to contend with ; they have been 
laboring in a new and unbroken pathway to usefulness ; and it 
is in the hope of profiting even by their errors, that we point 
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them out. What they have done well and successfully, will 
serve us as models and guides; in what they have erred or 
failed, they will serve us as warning beacons. 

Those Institutions, endowed and supported by the govern- 
ments, in general aim too much at show and parade; their 
object seems to be to teach the pupils to perform such 
feats at the exhibition as will redound to the credit and glory 
of the government, rather than to their own good: there is an 
attempt to make them obtain a smattering of many things, rather 
than a thorough and useful knowledge of a few. The Institu- 
tions at St. Petersburgh and Amsterdam have dwindled into 
mere Asylums, and that at Madrid, if we mistake not, into 
nothing at all. 

Those establishments, which are supported principally by the 
zeal and humanity of individuals, thrive much better. ‘The one 
at Berlin is under the direction of Professor Zeun,—a liberal 
and enlightened man, who is however cramped in his operations 
by the prejudices of others: he believes, for instance, that the 
blind, when educated, make the best teachers of the blind; 
but he is not allowed to employ them as he would. 

The Institutions n England are not under the direction of 
scientific men, nor is their object a scientific or itellectual 
education of the blind: the one in London is merely for indi- 
gent blind, and they are taught only handicraft work, and a 
little music ; no books are used in the establishment, and no 
intellectual education is given. ‘The one in Edinburgh is less 
objectionable in this respect, but the Liverpool and Glasgow 
Institutions are conducted on the same principle. It is alleged 
that the pupils, being all indigent, must depend solely upon the 
labor of their hands for a livelihood ; but we maintain that 
this is a false view of the subject, and we shall endeavor to 
show that, on this principle (which has been followed hitherto 
in all the Institutions,) fewer blind persons will be made com- 
petent totheir own support, than might be by following an 
opposite one. ‘The great obstacle to the successful competi- 
tion of the blind with the seeing man, for a livelihood, is the 
want of sight. What is the occupation then in which sight is 
least wanted ? Is it handicraft work? Decidedly not. Cana 
blind man ever work so fast or so well at any trade as a see- 
ing man, caeteris paribus? By no manner of means; but he 
may become, to say the least, as good a musician, as profound 
a mathematician, as thorough a linguist; and he may teach 
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these branches of knowledge as well. If then the pupil has a 
decided talent for music, for mathematics, for languages, let 
him apply himself with all his might, and during the whole sea- 
son of his youth, to these studies ; let him be assured that he 
will be more likely to attain excellence, and gain a livelihood 
by them, than by making carpets or rugs,—though he make 
them ever so well, 

Manual labor should be considered as the dernier resort, 
the forlorn hope of the blind, and such only should be put to it, 
as cannot expect to attain excellence in the occupations we 
have already mentioned ; when, however, it is resorted to, let 
it be with constant attention, and let not this attention be 
distracted by a variety of callings. There are some kinds of 
work in which a blind man can nearly compete with a seeing 
one, as in weaving ; but unfortunately for him, he has net man 
alone as a competitor, for machinery here defies competition. 
There is, however, the coarse rug-weaving, and the making of 
mattrasses, both of which are carried on successfully in the 
Asylum for the Indigent Blind in Edinburgh. ‘The mattrasses, 
mats, and baskets, which are manufactured in the establishment, 
have quite as good an appearance as any made in the city ; 
and, enjoying a well merited reputation of being stronger and 
more durable, they command a higher price in the market. 

The Institution in Edinburgh is decidedly of a higher order 
than any other in England ; and it is one of its merits, that the 
fabrication of the articles we have just mentioned chiefly oc- 
cupies the attention of the inmates. In London they attempt 
to teach the pupils to make shoes ; and they do make them 
strong and well; but it is an occupation by which very few blind 
persons can earn even half the wages of a common journeyman ; 
and as common journeymen in England can hardly get wages 
enough to keep soul and body together, it is easy to conceive 
that their situation must be very uncomfortable. 

One word more, and we have done with the European In- 
stitutions. ‘The blind are there treated too much as mere ob- 
jects of pity; they are not taught to rely with confidence up- 
on their own resources, to believe themselves possessed of the 
means of filling useful and active spheres in society. 

It will be perceived, from what we have said, that the Euro- 
pean Institutions fall far short of what should be the aim of the 
philanthropist in educating the blind, viz. to enable them to 
pass their lives pleasantly and usefully in some constant occu- 
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ation, which shall ensure to them a competent livelihood. 
But far be it from us to despair of this great result ; there are 
innumerable difficulties in the commencement of every es- 
tablishment, which perseverance and well directed experiments 
may remove ; the subject is new even in Europe, and most 
of the Institutions are but in their infancy. 

In this country, however, not only will our Institutions reap 
the full advantage of all the experiments in Europe, but they 
will have much less to contend with. In Europe, the gains of 
the laboring man are so small, that he would starve if they 
were diminished one third ; but here, thank God! the sweat of 
the poor man’s brow does not all go to increase the wealth of 
him who is already rich ; and if a blind man were to gain a 
trifle less than his neighbor, he might still procure not only the 
necessaries, but the comforts of life. 

In Europe, too, strange as it may seem in this age, the blind 
man has to struggle against stubborn and cruel prejudices ; 
people are so accustomed to consider the blind as ignorant 
and degraded dependents, that if two organists, equally well 
qualified, should apply for a place in a church,—and one of 
them be blind, he would probably lose it. Here, it is to be 
hoped the misfortune of the claimant would be the strongest 
argument in his favor. 

Of the works whose titles we have placed at the head of this 
article, the first is well known; and the second is remarkable 
as being the production of a blind man, the author of Lettres 
sur les Aveugles faisant suite a celle de Diderot. Alexander 
Rodenbach, member of the Belgian Chamber of Deputies, 
and one of the most active and conspicuous patriots of the last 
revolution, lost his sight in infancy, and was one of the pupils of 
the Abbé Haiiy, who engrafted upon his bold and original mind 
an excellent education: he has a ready wit, and a happy de- 
livery, and he forms one of the principal supports of the demo- 
cratic party in the Chamber, which he often makes to ring with 
his original and eloquent speeches. 

The title of his book is a singular one, A glance by a blind 
man at the condition of the Deaf and Doub; and we might 


make many amusing extracts from it, were space allowed us. 
The most interesting chapter is that on the comparative situ- 
ation of the blind and the dumb. Is it a greater misfor- 
tune to be blind or to be deaf? It is as remarkable as for- 
tunate, that each class decides this question in its own favor; 
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but it appears to us evident, that abundant reasons might be 
given why blindness is the less evil, were this not rendered 
unnecessary by the well known fact, that the blind are gen- 
erally much more happy and contented with their lot than the 
deaf. We would recommend this book to those engaged in 
the education of the deaf and dumb; they will find in it some 
proofs of the imperfection of the system in common use,—some 
allusions to the quackery that has been imposed upon the 
world, and from which the Abbé de l’Epée was not entirely 
free. We fully agree with Mr. Rodenbach on the import- 
ance of teaching the deaf to articulate sounds, and we are sorry 
that this plan has been abandoned in the Hartford school,— 
which (otherwise) is one of the best in the world. We have 
known deaf persons in Germany, who could express their 
thoughts by articulate sounds, so as very easily to be compre- 
hended by any one; and when we reflect that the world will 
not learn their system of signs, and that they are often placed 
in situations where they cannot write, it becomes to them a mat- 
ter of moment to make themselves understood by speech. 

While on the subject of the deaf, we may observe that, 
strong as are their claims upon humanity, those of the blind 
are still stronger; for the blind are much more dependent; a 
deaf boy can learn any kind of handicraft work or trade, while 
a blind one can learn nothing, without a system of education 
entirely adapted to his situation. 

The efforts of human ingenuity to overcome the obstacles 
which accident has placed in its way, are no where more visible, 
than in the successful attempts of the blind and deaf to con- 
verse together. As the blind cannot perceive the signs of the 
deaf, nor they hear the words of the blind, each must seek a new 
language, and they communicate their ideas by tracing the forms 
of letters on the palms of each others’ hands. When more 
familiar, the deaf may be seen teaching the blind the language 
of signs by holding up their hands, and placing their fingers in 
the position for the signs ; and when the blind have learned the 
signs, they read those which the deaf make, by feeling their 
hands and fingers, and ascertaining the position in which they 
are placed. 

In writing this article, we have been insensibly led from one 
subject to another, so as to have lost sight of the arrangement we 
had marked out, and have already occupied so much space, that 
but little remains for a consideration of the moral effects of blind- 
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ness upon the sufferer. The blind have been considered in all 
ages as of necessity cut off from participation in the business and 
pleasures of life ; they have been made the parias of society ,— 
and although the hand of charity has ever been open to their 
cry,—yet men have shrunk from an attentive examination of 
their situation. ‘They have often been accused of a disposition 
to atheism,—but we think without sufficient reason: surely 
the increased sense of dependence must be conducive to a 
feeling of reverential awe for a Power, about whom the im- 
agination is ever busy. ‘That many eminent blind men have 
been atheists, is certain; but it is certain too, that their skep- 
ticism arose ina great measure from the improper light in 
which they have been regarded. ‘The dying Saunderson said 
to his clergyman, ‘ you talk to me of the wonders of creation, 
but how often have I heard you express your wonder at my 
performing things which are to me perfectly simple ; how then 
do I know that your wonder is more reasonable in the one 
case, than in the other?’ 

With regard to what are called feelings of modesty,—the 
blind possess them in a very high degree, the speculations 
of Diderot and others to the contrary notwithstanding ; they 
are from their situation led to be particularly scrupulous in 
their regard to les convenances of society. ‘They are exceed- 
ingly orderly, as well in the arrangement of their ideas as 
of their property ; hence, perhaps, their horror of theft, and 
their respect for the property of others. 

The method of classification which they adopt, enables them 
to bring the memory to a very high degree of perfection ; 
hence the astonishing instances which we have of blind men 
retaining several thousand words, without meaning, and without 
connexion. It is related of Dr. Moyes, that he would re- 
cognise by their voice, persons with whom he had had but a 
slight acquaintance, and whom he had not met for more than 
a year. 

The want of sight makes the blind insensible to the infinite 
variety of beauteous aspects which nature puts on, when she 
comes forth blushing with the hues of morn, or arrays herself 
in the silver mantle of moonlight, or decks herself out in the 
gorgeous robes of sunset. If, then, all the grandeur and glory 
of nature are lost upon them, how much more insensible must 
they be to the ridiculous display of human pomp and pride ; 
and how much ought this circumstance to influence our treat- 
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ment of them ! The necessity of this may be understood from 
the anecdote related by Diderot of the young blind man who 
was brought to trial for having thrown a stone, which struck 
another person in the head, and for various misdemeanors. 
‘He appeared before the judge as before his equal; nor could 
any threats intimidate him. ‘What can you do to me,” cried he 
to M. Herault ?—*I will cast you into a dungeon,” answer- 
ed the magistrate.—-“* What then?” returned the blind man,— 
“ Thave been living in one all my life time.”” What an answer! 
What a text for a man who loves to moralize! We take our 
leave of the world as of an enchanting spectacle; the blind man 
goes out of it as from a dungeon; if we have more to enjoy 
in living than he has, at least he has less to regret in dying.’ 

But Diderot here (as is very common with him) displays 
more ingenuity than observation: the blind do not die with 
less regret than we do; the love of life is not lessened by 
the want of one sense, any more than it is in the case of 
the poor by the want of wealth; many blind men possess 
high moral courage ; some display a degree of independence 
of character, which at times degenerates into obstinacy, and 
excessive egotism; but they are seldom possessed of much 
physical courage. 

Nor is the world to them a less enchanting scene than it 
is to us,—provided they have occupation. Blindness is not 
the sole, nor the principal cause of the unhappiness of: the 
blind ; and, were they not continually reminded of their infe- 
riority by our officious and unnecessary expressions of sym- 
pathy and compassion, they would not feel it. ‘They cannot 
conceive how the sense of sight can be the source of any posi+ 
tive pleasure to us, otherwise than as it enables us to ascer- 
tain the physical qualities of objects at a greater distance than 
they can by the feeling. Hence they look upon the want 
of it as a loss of advantage, and not of enjoyment. ‘There 
is a great deal of philosophy and of good sense in the an- 
swer of a blind man to the question, Whether the possession 
of sight would not increase his happiness? ‘I cannot con- 
ceive that it would,’ said he, ‘in a very material degree. 
I suppose your eyes serve with you the same purpose that my 
hands and cane do with me; that is, to ascertain the shape and 
other physical qualities of bodies. The only advantage you 
have, is the ability to do this at a greater distance than I can ; 
now if I-were to choose, it would be rather to have my arms so 
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constituted that I could reach any object which you can see, 
than to possess what you call vision.’ Hence it is that we 
seldom find those who are born blind repining after sight ; 
but we do see them sitting bowed down under a sense of humili- 
ating dependence ; with their faculties undeveloped by action, 
and their minds gradually degenerating into imbecility, from the 
monotonous torpor of their existence. 

With regard to the number of the blind, we have no means 
of knowing it very accurately in this country, for no cor- 
rect census has been taken; but from researches made by 
the Trustees of the New England Institution for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind, it is quite evident that the returns made by 
the general estimates are far too low. ‘The only document 
we have met with is one lately published in Philadelphia, ap- 
parently taken from the general census, in which the number 
of the blind in every State is given, and which makes the sum 
total a little over five thousand.* 


* TasLe showing the number of Blind persons in the United States ; 
also the relative proportion to the population, &c. 
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It is impossible, however, to form any estimate of the pro- 
portional number of the blind in sections of the country so small, 
as those in regard to which the writer of this paper attempts to 
doit; nor do we agree with him in the causes which he as- 





This table bears inaccuracy on the very face of it,—for example, 
Massachusetts is said to have 223 blind persons only,—whereas the 
imperfect statement, made several years ago by order of the House of 
Representatives, gave 245 blind, although only one hundred and forty 
towns, out of more than three hundred, made any return. [t was as- 
certained that no returns were made from some towns where blind 
persons were known to exist; and Mr. Loud, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the House, estimated the total number of blind in the 
State at 500; an estimate, which subsequent inquiries show to be 
rather high, but much nearer the truth than the one given in the 
above table. 

According to this table, the proportion of the blind to the whole popu- 
lation in different parts of the Union, varies from 1 in1413 to 1 in 
6329; New Jersey having the greatest, and Michigan the smallest 
number. There is a striking difference between the numbers of 
the white and colored blind: the largest proportion of white being 
in New Jersey viz. 1 in 1464; and the smallest in Michigan, viz. 1 in 
6269: while the highest proportion of the blind among the blacks 
is in Rhode Island,—being 1 to 447; and the lowest 1 in 3950, being 
in Tennessee. 

In the whole population of the United States, there is a considerable 
excess in the proportion of the blind among the blacks over that among 
the whites ; it being among the blacks 1 to 1584; among the whites 
1 to 2650; the proportion ot blind persons, blacks and whites, in all the 
Union being, according to this table, as 1 to 2363. 

In Tennessee, however, we find more blind in a given number of 
whites than in the same number of blacks: the former being 1 in 
3044,—the latter 1 in 3950. In South Carolina, the proportion is about 
the same among blacks and whites. 

How are these differences to be accounted for ? Without examining 
in detail the theory which the compiler of the table has raised upon 
these calculations,—the whole fabric may be brought to the ground 
by knocking away the foundations, and showing that the table is 
manifestly incorrect, which we believe has been done in the text. 

That the proportion of blind among the blacks should be greater 
than among the whites, is perfectly natura] and in accordance with the 
general principle which we have laid down, that the poor are more ex- 
posed to the causes of blindness than the rich; the blacks being generally 
poor. 

In a statement of the number of blind in the different cities, which 
follows, the author of this table gives the number of blind in Boston as 
nearly three times greater than it really is. 

It is important to ascertain the proportion between the blind who 
are of an age to receive an education, and those whom age renders unfit 
for it; we believe it to be much less than is generally supposed: the 
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signs for the apparent variations. The fact is, that we can- 
not make any accurate calculation of the number of the 
blind which will be found even in a population of one 
million ; for it varies from temporary causes, and in different 
generations ; but we may calculate with some degree of cer- 
tainty, how many blind persons will be found in a population of 
ten millions, the latitude and the climate being given. 

How little dependence can be placed upon the calculations 
made in the paper to which we have referred, and in which the 
proportion in every county in Pennsylvania is attempted to be 
laid down, may be inferred from the fact that, in this city, 
there is but one blind person of the proper age for receiving 
an education ; while, in the neighbouring town of Andover, with 
less than one twentieth of the population, there are five ; in 
Cambridge four, and in some small towns on Cape Cod three. 
In the next generation, however, the prevalence of ophthal- 
mia may give to Boston twenty or thirty: but though the 
laws of nature in this respect seem thus variable, they are in 
reality wonderfully uniform, and in every age the proportion of 
the blind to the whole population is about the same. Blindness 
appears to be more prevalent in the country than in cities, 
probably from the fact that people there can seldom procure 
medical assistance so seasonable or so efficient as to be of much 
use in the ophthalmia of infants. (The poor are certainly more 
subject to it than the wealthy, partly from more exposure and 
partly perhaps from the hereditary nature of blindness. It is 
well known that blindness is very often hereditary, and we 
have instances in our neighborhood, of five children being 
born blind from the same mother; now where such a scourge 
enters a family, it may readily be conceived how soon it will 
be reduced to poverty. 




















number of children born absolutely blind is very small ; but many be- 
come soin a few weeks or months ; fewer between infancy and youth, 
but still more rarely is the sight lost in youth or during manhood. 

Old age indeed dims the vision, but it is seldom thus entirely lost. 
The table we have quoted gives the following proportions. 


Total Number of Blind. Over 50 Years. 
Maine, 159 11 
New Hampshire, 105 
Massachusetts, 218 ~ 
Rhode Island, 56 8 
Connecticut, 188 ~ 
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Vermont, 51 
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We have said that the general law of nature, by which 
a certain proportion of the human race are born with but 
four senses in perfection, is unfailing in its operation; and in 
the want of any accurate statistics, we may correct our own 
by those of other countries similarly situated. Asa general 
rule, blindness is more prevalent within the torrid zone, less 
in the temperate, and less still in the frigid: in dry and 
sandy soils it is more prevalent than in moist ones. Egypt 
is the country of the blind par excellence ; different writers have 
estimated the proportion of the blind there very differently ; 
some say, that one man in every hundred is totally or partial- 
ly blind; others one in three hundred. ‘The latter calculation 
is probably the nearest to the truth ; but from our observation of 
the number of men with but one eye, or with distorted eyes 
in the Egyptian army, we are inclined to think that the num- 
ber of the blind in Egypt must be fearfully great. The cause is 
probably the fine sandy dust with which the air is continually 
filled in Egypt; and which exists to such a degree, that the 
first cotton machinery sent out from England for the Pacha 
Mehemet Ali, was rendered useless by it in a very short time. 
This difficulty is the greatest which his engineers have had to 
overcome. 

In several countries of Europe, the census gives accurately 
the number of the blind. In the centre of Europe, it is about 
one to eight hundred ; in Austria, one to eight hundred forty- 
five; in Switzerland, one to seven hundred forty-seven. Fur- 
ther north the proportion is less: in Denmark, it is one to a 
thousand; in Prussia, one to nine hundred; in France, one 
to a thousand and fifty ; in England a very little less. Now 
there seems no sufficient reason why this country should be 
exempt from the laws which operate upon others under the 
same latitude, and with the same climate; and since we have 
shown how incorrect, and obviously low is the calculation by the 
census, which makes the number five thousand, it may safely 
be calculated that there are more than seven thousand blind 
persons in these United States. ‘This may seem incredible, and 
so did the number of the deaf when it was first told; but the 
blind, from their very misfortune, are hidden from the world ; 
they sit sad and secluded by the firesides of their relatives ; 
the dawn of day does not call them into the haunts of men, 
and they vegetate through life and sink into the grave, un- 
known even to their neighbors. 
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But to be entirely within bounds, let us put the number 
even lower than the absolute return by the census makes it, and 
call it five thousand ; here are five thousand of our fellow-be- 
ings, with the same faculties, feelings, and wants, the same 
pride, the same ambition as ourselves, who are thrown entirely 
upon our charity and humanity ; who are utterly unable of 
themselves to provide for the wants of the body, or the 
mind, and who appeal to that sacred and fundamental law 
of society, by which we are bound to provide for the wants 
of those, whom nature or accident has made dependent 
upon us. And how, we ask, has that appeal been an- 
swered? Have we not heard unheeded the cry of the blind 
for assistance, and for ight ? Have we not stopped our ears to 
their cry, and thrust them into the almshouse, instead of 
taking them into the bosom of society ? Have we not shunned 
an examination of their situation and wants, and hurried 
by them, after bowing them still lower by the weight of alms? 
With the sun of science high in the ascendant, and the broad 
blaze of education pouring upon every class of men, have any 
of its rays been directed upon those who are sitting in physical 
and intellectual darkness,—who of all others have the strongest 
claim for assistance, and who, without instruction, are worse 
than idiots, because more miserable? We regret to say that 
till within a very short time, we have done nothing at all; 
with a population ten times greater than that of some of 
the European States, which have Institutions for the blind, 
there has not been a single school in the United States, 
where a blind youth could go to receive proper instruction. 
But public attention has lately been aroused to the im- 
portance of the subject; one Institution has been put into 
efficient operation in Boston, a second has been organized, 
and is about commencing its operations in New York; anda 
third is in a state of forwardness in Philadelphia. We shall 
conclude this article with a brief notice of the present state of 
the first of these institutions, which is called the New-England 
Institution for the Education of the Blind. 

The first idea of this Institution was conceived by Dr. J. D. 
Fisher, in 1829. Several meetings of philanthropic individuals 
were held, and an act of incorporation was obtained the same 
year. The result of the investigations made at that time show- 
ed that there were more than 400 blind persons in the State of 
Massachusetts alone ; and about 1500 in New England. But 
notwithstanding the publication of the melancholy truth, that so 
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many of our fellow-citizens were left in degradation and igno- 
rance, while the means existed of elevating their moral nature 
and enlightening their intellect, no effectual steps were taken 
towards establishing a school for them until 1831. It was no 
want of zeal or industry on the part of the gentlemen con- 
cerned that occasioned this delay, but the want of funds. The 
State now granted the unexpended balance of the fund for the 
deafand dumb, amounting to fifteen hundred dollars, and about 
two thousand dollars were raised by subscription. Resolved to 
make an effectual effort, the trustees engaged Dr. 8. G. Howe 
to organize the institution, and put it into operation. A few 
days after his appointment, that gentleman sailed for Europe, 
visited all the Institutions for the blind there, engaged an intelli- 
gent blind teacher from the School at Paris, and another from that 
at Edinburgh, and returnedin August, 1831. Although the funds 
of the Institution were almost exhausted, it was resolved not 
to make any public appeal until some of the blind could be 
qualified to plead their own cause: six children were accord- 
ingly selected, and the school was commenced privately in 
September, 1832. In January, 1833, the ‘Treasury was emp- 
ty, and the Institution in debt. An exhibition of the pupils 
was then given before the General Court, which afforded such 
complete and striking proof of the capacity of the blind 
for receiving an intellectual education, that the Legislature, as 
it were by acclamation, voted that $6000 per annum should 
be appropriated to the Institution, for the support of twenty 
poor blind persons belonging to the State. 

The next public appeal was made in Salem, where several 
exhibitions of the pupils were held; from which, and from 
the Fair which followed, the Institution realized nearly $4500. 
Similar exhibitions were given in Boston, the result of which 
was most beneficial to the Institution, and creditable to the in- 
habitants. About the first of May, the Hon. Thomas H. 
Perkins offered his splendid mansion in Pearl street, with all 
the land and buildings, valued at $30,000, as a permanent 
residence for the Blind; and enhanced the value of his offer 
by adding to it the condition, that $50,000 should be raised as 
a fund for the Institution, before the first of June. The ladies 
then united, and held a Fair on the first of May, which was, 
perhaps, the most brilliant and effectual one ever known. The 
proceeds, which, clear of all expenses, exceeded $11,400, 
go to make up the Perkins fund. While this article is passing 
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through the press, (May 20,) we are informed, that the neces- 
sary amount is already collected within two or three thousand 
dollars, and that no doubt remains, that the sum will be com- 
pleted within the limited time. Thus this interesting Institu- 
tion, which, on the first of January last was wholly destitute of 
funds, will possess on the first of June a large and splendid 
building, worth $30,000, with a fund of $50,000 in the 
Treasury. 

The Institution may be said to merit this public favor ; the 
progress of the pupils has been such as to astonish even those 
who have visited the European Schools for the Blind. The 
apparatus is not only as perfect as any one there ; but several 
important improvements have already been effected by native 
ingenuity in the methods of teaching the blind. The pupils 
learn to read by raised letters; they are also taught writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, and all the branches commonly 
taught in other schools. Music occupies much of their atten- 
tion; and in a workshop attached to the house, they weave, 
and make baskets. ‘The number of pupils is at present near- 
ly twenty ; and they are as happy and intelligent children 
as can be found; they spend twelve hours a day at their 
studies or work. It is intended to teach them all the higher 
branches of education, and the languages. ‘The Musical De- 
partment is under the superintendence of Mr. Lowell Mason ; 
Mr. Trencheri, a blind man, teaches the intellectual branches; 
Mr. Pringle, who is also blind, instructs in the mechanic arts ; 
the whole being under the direction of Dr. Howe. 
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Art. Ul—Phrenology. 

1. Phrenology, or the Doctrine of the Mental Phenomena. 
By G. Spurzuem, M.D. Boston. 1832. 

2. A View of the Elementary Principles of Education, 
founded on the Study of the Nature of Man. By G. 
SpurzHeim, M.D. Boston. 1833. 

3. Philosophical Catechism of the Natural Laws of Man. 
By G. Spurzuem. Boston. 1833. 

4. Thoughts on the True Mode of improving the Con- 
dition of Man. By Cuarvtes Catpweiit, M.D. Lex- 
ington, Ky. 1833. 

Thoughts on the Pathology, Prevention and Treatment 
of Intemperance, as a form of Mental Derangement. 


By Cuarurs Caupweii, M.D. 


| 


We have had our doubts about the expediency of meddling 
with the subject of the works at the head of this article. It 
seems, on the one hand, at least proper to notice a doctrine 
which has occupied of late a good deal of the public at- 
tention, while, on the other, the probability that any individ- 
ual, at all acquainted with physiology or mental philosophy, 
can seriously believe it, is so small, that the question seems to 
be hardly worth arguing. On the whole, however, we have 
concluded to offer a few remarks on the subject, if it be only for 
the purpose of showing our colors; as we have noted, among 
other analogous dispositions of the ‘professors of Phrenology, a 
determinatien to regard every one as for them, who is not deci- 
dedly against them ; or at least to divide the literary world into 
three classes, the converts, the ignorant, and the persecutors, 
without seeming to be aware of the possibility, that “persons, 
perfectly well qualified to investigate the subject, may, after 
candid and deliberate examination, come to the conclusion, that 
every thing, that is new or peculiar i in their doctrines, is desti- 
tute of a shadow of evidence. ‘The cry of persecution and in- 
terested opposition, indeed, is not peculiar to phrenologists. Jts 
uses have been long well known to mankind. Thei ignorant em- 
piric, while he puffs his infallible nostrum, takes care to hint 
that its virtues would be universally admitted, if it were not 
for the opposition of a set of lazy and purse-proud doctors, 
whose emoluments would be endangered by the general use 
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of the elixir. The low-bred pettifogger calls for the sympa- 
thy of the mob against a combination of the grandees of the 
bar, who are jealous of his superior acuteness. ‘The would- 
be legislator bemoans the evils which overshadow the land, 
from the predominance of an aristocratic junto. ‘The vulgar 
infidel clamors against priestcraft; and the editor of an incipi- 
ent newspaper casts about for a prosecution for libel. 

That some tendency to get up this sort of cry on the subject 
of Phrenology prevails occasionally among the ranks of the in- 
itiated, we think no one can doubt, who takes the trouble to ex- 
amine the history of the rise and progress of this delusion ; and 
whilst its promulgators continue to pour out their abuse of that 
portion of the thinking community, who have not chosen to 
admit their pretensions, nothing can surpass the cries of horror 
and indignation, which greet any return of the civility. ‘Thus, 
when the Edinburgh Review, some fifteen or twenty years 
since, belabored in no very gentle manner both the apostles 
and the revelation, dire indeed was the clamor, which arose 
from the discomfited disciples of craniology. Loudly_ were 
the scientific and candid of the age called upon to arise in 
their might and crush these barbarous flagellators, these lying 
oracles of criticism. A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
of the period expresses the most nazf astonishment, that sci- 
entific men should be willing to permit the assertions of the 
Review, with respect to anatomical points, to pass without 
contradiction. Nor does it, fora moment, seem to occur to 
him, that they might be true :--that the corpus dentatum, 
which Gall and Spurzheim declared to be a mass of gray mat- 
ter, (wun amas de substance grise) might be truly, as the 
Edinburgh Review asserts, a mass of white matter in a brown 
capsule,—that the differences between gray, white and brown 
are such as are pretty easily discoverable by common eyes, and 
that unfortunately, the best informed anatomists happened to 
agree with the Review in this particular.—The truth is, that 
this whole charge of undiscerning hostility on the part of the 
scientific is extremely absurd ; it has no foundation. Nothing 
has been more characteristic of this class of men, during the last 
half century, than their catholic eagerness for the advancement 
of science. ‘The wildest opinions or professed discoveries meet 
with a candid reception. And the hypothesis, for it is a mere 
hypothesis, that the rejection of Phrenology by so great a ma- 
jority of physiologists is to be attributed to prejudice and want 
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of examination, we hold to be entirely groundless. For our 
own part, we desire to clear the way, by declaring, that if we 
are ignorant of its merits, it is not for want of examination, and 
that, if we have any hostility to it, it is mainly attributable, as 
we believe, to the arrogant dogmatism of its principal de- 
fenders; to their unhesitating assumption of principles, for 
which no evidence is offered, and to a sincere belief in the evil 
effects to society, which would result from a general reception 
of some of its doctrines. 

With this proviso, we proceed to the subject. And the 
inquiry which meets us on the threshold is, What is Phre- 
nology? The advocates of a doctrine have a right to demand 
of its critics a fair statement of its positions. Such a statement, 
difficult enough in regard to most matters of controversy, is so 
formidable in this, that many of the writers concerning it have 
been content to get hold of as many intelligible propositions, 
as they could find scattered among its voluminous records, 
and to show either that they were not new, or not true, 
leaving open to its advocates the convenient rejoinder, that. 
the true question was still untouched and uninvestigated. What 
then is the peculiar doctrine of Phrenology ? At first, and under 
its original name of Craniology, it was simple enough ; being, 
as we then understood it, neither more nor less than this, that 
there existed on the surface of the skull certain projections, indi- 
cative of particular and distinguishing points of characterin each 
individual ; that particular regions of the cranium were found 
to be more prominent, for instance, as a general rule, in thieves, 
than in honest men; and so on of other points of character. That 
this is the doctrine even now received by multitudes of the 
disciples, we have no doubt, having frequently had occasion 
to hear itannounced. And we very readily admit that such a 
position is a perfectly fair subject for examination. There 
is no natural impossibility in it, and though its improbability is 
such as would perhaps prevent us from taking much interest in 
the inquiry, we could feel no surprise, that others, to whom the 
improbability might appear less striking, should feel differently. 
But we do not reject this theory, improbable as it appears, 
without examination. We have examined and found the state- 
ment incorrect. Others have examined and published the 
results of their examination, and find in like manner that it is 
incorrect; and lastly, to render the matter perfectly clear and 
satisfactory, the phrenological writers themselves admit the 
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statement not to be correct, when they declare, in the case of 
any particular organ, that the surrounding organs may be so 
much developed, (w e use the orthodox phrase,) that this organ, 

though absolutely projecting, may, in a mechanical sense, 

(another orthodox term,) be depressed. By this admission, 
we conceive that this form of the theory is substantially 
given up 

What then, we repeat, is Phrenology? As far as a careful 
examination of the works of its advocates enable us to state it, 
it may be included in the following propositions. 

First. The human brain consists of a number of sepa- 
rate portions, of which the general figure may be considered 
as that of a cone, the apex of which is situated somewhere about 
the medulla oblongata, and the base at the surface of the brain. 
We do not understand, that they are supposed to be literal and 
right-lined cones, but ‘only conical in their character,—com- 
mencing in a small buadle of nervous fibres, and, though the 
course of these may be more or less devious, ending finally in 
an expansion on the surface, which gives rise to another set of 
expanded fibres, that again converge to the original point or 
apex of the cone. 

Secondly. ‘That the liability of any individual of the human 
race to be the subject of those affections, which are commonly 
considered and treated of as mental, or of certain modes and 
varieties of them, is in direct proportion to the relative de- 
velopment of these portions of the brain. 

We apprehend that these propositions cover the whole 
phrenological ground. ‘There is a vast deal of argument and 
assertion about the brain being the organ of the mind; the divi- 
sion of it into an animal or posterior, and an intellectual or 
anterior portion ; about one set of nerves being fitted only for 
sensation, and another for motion ; about the fibrous structure of 
the brain, and a long et cetera of positions, very taking to those 
who are profoundly ignorant of the history of anatomy and 
physiology. ‘To such persons,—and the class, we regret to say, 
is a large one,—these details are highly interesting ; and we 
have no quarrel with them, so far as they are true. But 
we find them much more clearly and philosophically treated in 
the works from which the phrenologists borrow them ; and 
we protest, in the strongest manne} *, against having any of these 
things considered as part or portion of Phrenology ;—the rather, 
as our observation has led us to believe, that most of the 
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neophytes in this matter pin their faith principally upon some 
of these extraneous considerations, neglecting, or perhaps re- 
jecting altogether, that which is peculiar to the system. 

We are of Opinion that the two propositions above stated 
contain a fair and candid account of the doctrine, and such 
as any rational phrenologist would be willing to stand or fall 
by. In this opinion we may be mistaken, but we can only act 
up to our light, and we proceed to consider them accordingly. 

The first proposition is clearly a matter for experiment 
and demonstration. Whoever pretends, that there are any 
such natural divisions in the brain, is bound to show them, 
when a fair opportunity is presented. He must either dis- 
sect one or more of them fairly out, or at least point out 
distinctly the natural lines of separation. Now we apprehend, 
that so far from this having been satisfactorily shown, it has 
not even been pretended to be shown. We find it stated, in- 
deed, by Dr. Spurzheim, that he read before the Royal Society 
of London a paper on the boundaries of the organs, which 
they did not think worthy of publication; but we are yet to 
learn on what occasion such demonstration has been offered to 
the public. Who ever saw such a dissection, and when, where, 
and with what degree of publicity has it been performed, or 
pretended to be performed? Sure we are, that if such things 
have been seen, they can be shown, and we may take for 
granted, that no evidence of any such natural division into or- 
gans has ever been offered to anatomists,—that in short it is a 
pure hypothesis. We except of course the case of the cere- 
bellum, which we understand to be a distinct organ, and which 
we shall have occasion to consider by and by. 

That there is a set of fibres running from the base to the 
surface of the brain, and another set back again, may be true, 
though we have the authority of eminent anatomists for denying 
that any such fibres can be continuously traced. We do not 
contest the assertion, but we consider it as one of no importance. 
We cannot see that it has any tendency, if true, to establish the 
proposition that particular masses, or bundles of these fibres, 
separated by no natural divisions, are truly conical portions. 

This point of the separate nature of the cerebral portions, 
be they conical, or of whatever other form, is a vital one,—so 
far as the fact of their existence depends on anatomy. It is a 
sine qua non that their boundaries be pointed out, or else all 
discussion is atanend. Is there any anatomist now living, who 
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pretends to demonstrate them? Is there any publication in 
which they are pointed out, in such a manner as to render 
either verification or disproof possible? Suppose it should 
happen, as phrenologists admit it may happen, that the enor- 
mous development of one organ should cause it to occupy 
the place of a neighboring one; can the knife of the anato- 
mist follow the boundary, and point out where one of these 
ends, and the other begins?) We are yet to learn that this is 
pretended to be possible ; and if it be not, can any quackery 
be more enormous, than that which appeals to experiment for 
the proof of the development of an organ, which may, for 
aught the experimenter knows, or pretends to know, be either 
the organ in question, or some other organ ? 

When Mr. Stone produced a series of experiments, to show 
that the organ of destructiveness, in the heads of a number of 
murderers, was not more prominent than it is in average heads, 
it was replied, that it was unfair to consider organs in regard to 
their long diameter only, which should be taken in connexion 
with their base. Mr. Stone then asked very naturally where 
the base was, and how it was bounded. We have looked into 
Spurzheim’s remarks on this subject for a triumphant reply, 
but are as much ata loss as ever. We find indeed a con- 
temptuous assertion, that the boundaries are established. But 
the questions how, or where, are left as doubtful as that of the 
true river St. Croix, or the Papal division of the Indies. 

But all this, replies the phrenologist, is an instance of that 
magisterial assertion, with which it is attempted to depress 
our cause. We hold i it, on the contrary, to be a fair and regular 
plea. We deny the facts, and call for the proof. We admit that 
this would not be easy, supposing the position to be well 
founded. ‘The brain is a soft gelatinous substance, in which 
it is not easy to demonstrate admitted organization, and none 
but dissectors, experienced in this particular branch of anatomy, 
are capable of judging of the true nature of the arrangement 
of its parts, or of deciding upon the reality of a supposed dis- 
covery. Had the evidence been publicly offered, we might 
still have doubted, whether it was sufficient; but we have at 
least a right to expect to see it offered. ‘There have been, 
within our knowledge, three occasions, when it might have 
been looked for,—the examination before the Committee of the 
French Institute, the public lectures in Edinburgh, and those in 
this city. On neither of these was there any attempt to demon- 
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strate, or any pretence of ability to demonstrate, the actual 
boundaries of the separate organs. We have carefully perused 
the report of the Institute, the account of the lectures at Edin- 
burgh by Gordon, and the reply to it by Spurzheim. And 
finally, we have inquired of our most distinguished medical 
men in this city, who attended these lectures, and we have 
found no where the slightest evidence, or intimation of any 
attempt to demonstrate the boundaries of the organs. Under 
these circumstances, we consider ourselves fully warranted in 
declaring that no anatomical demonstration of the separate 
organs has ever been offered, and that there is pretty strong 
ground for doubting whether any such demonstration will ever 
be attempted. 

It is no answer to, or apology for this fatal deficiency, to talk 
vaguely about the great anatomical skill and dexterity of 
Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim,—to maintain that they discovered 
this commissure, or that foramen,—the grayness of the corpus 
dentatum, or the swelling in the spinal marrow of calves. 
These discoveries may be real, and of vast importance ; and if 
any one believe so, we dispute not with him, at present. 
But they do not touch the question, which is, whether the 
phrenological organs can be demonstrated to exist separately 
in the brain by any mode or form of dissection, or maceration. 
We repeat that no tolerable evidence has yet been offered of 
the possibility of such demonstration, and we therefore consid- 
er it an unwarranted assumption. 

The difficulty of disabusing those who have adopted these 
notions, arises in very many instances from a vague impression, 
that the existence of the organs is proved in some other way 
than by observation of the external surface of the brain; that 
the belief of them finds some support in actual dissection. 
Now we have with us the clear and express declaration of the 
Committee of the Institute,* that every claim to anatomical 
discovery, by Gall and Spurzheim, might be admitted, without 
adding one tittle to the evidence of the existence of the phre- 
nological organs, which no pretence was made of exhibiting. 

But comparative anatomy, we are told, teaches us that there 
is a regular gradation in the relation of the anterior to the pos- 
terior part of the head, corresponding to the intellectual quali- 
ties of the subject. Certainly some i anatomists 
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have taught this doctrine, while others have denied that any such 
correspondence can be made out. We are humbly but firmly 
of opinion that it cannot. But, admitting that it can be, it is 
no discovery of Phrenology, nor peculiar to it, any more than 
the general fact, disclosed by anatomy, that most animals have 
brains. The business of Phrenology is to prove its peculiar 
doctrines. We want no new names in physiology. There 
are plenty of hard and unmeaning ones now to pick and choose 
among 

Now what light can comparative anatomy throw on this 
matter? It may teach that a particular portion of the surface 
of the brain is at a greater distance from the medulla oblongata 
than some other, but it cannot show that any organ or cone is 
larger in one animal than another, unless the existence of organs 
or cones in the brains of both is first proved. And to the abil- 
ity to do this, as we observed before, there is no pretence. ‘The 
phrenologist may tell us that the beaver has a large organ of 
constructiveness. Demonstrate then this fact anatomically. 
This part of the brain is the organ of constructiveness. No such 
thing. We deny it, and maintain that at least half of the portion 
in question belongs to the organ of tune ; and who shall gain- 
say us? If we agree to divide a piece of cloth into halves, 
it will not do to pretend that the half, on your side, is greater 
than the half on ours. We have divided by an agreement of 
which it is the essence, that the imaginary line shall run in the 
middle. If, indeed, it could be shown that the margin of the 
organ of constructiveness is bounded by a line of cineritious 
matter, an artery, a particular fold of membrane, or the like, 
one might ascertain when it encroached on the domain of its 
neighbors. But this is not pretended, and it follows that com- 
parative anatomy can only teach us the relations in long diam- 
eter, or the projections of the organs, which, by admission, is 
not sufficient to settle any question. 

The same may be said with regard to morbid anatomy. 
There is an extravasation in the organ of destructiveness. By 
no means. It is in the organ of secretiveness, which happens 
to be much developed in consequence of the miserly propensi- 
ties of the individual. And who can confute this, or what 
inference, accordingly, can be drawn from morbid anatomy ? 
If there be no natural boundary, it is of course impossible to 
demonstrate that a particular wound is situated within a partic- 
ular organ, unless the organs occupy proportional areas, which 
is to admit that they can differ only in long diameter. 
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As no evidence then is offered of the first proposition, we 
might dismiss the second without further remark. But we 
propose to admit, for the sake of argument, that the existence 
of the continuous bundles of convergent and divergent fibres 
can be demonstrated; that certain sets of these constitute 
organs, truly differing in function; and that, though the ex- 
act position and boundaries of organs cannot yet be pointed 
out, it is nevertheless a re ‘asonable and judicious undertaking 
to endeavor to ascertain them. We are to look next for evi- 
dence that individuals, other circumstances being equal, pos- 
sess certain intellectual and moral qualitie S corresponding with 
the development of certain portions of the brain. The ques- 
tion, be it observed as before, is not concerning the great division 
into anterior and posterior, intellectual and animal. If this be 
disproved, indeed, Phrenology is at an end; but it may be 
vranted, in our view of the matter, without accrediting this doc- 
trine, whic h assumes to be an advance on former analyses, and 
to divide their grand divisions into smaller ones. : 

As in every other dispute, the first difficulty aris eS from the 
terms. What shall we understand by developme nt? There 
are only two particulars, in regard to which an organ can be 
said to be developed,—namely, size, and structure. Of struc- 
tural differences little need be said, so long as phrenologists 
confine themselves to vague assertions of the certainty of the 
fact. Unless the nature of the difference is somewhere pointed 
out, it is obviously impossib le either to examine, or argue 
about it. Ce rtainly it would be so for us, who have been unable 
hitherto to find any such description. A difference which can 
be perceived, can be described, and till that is the case, it must 
be looked upon as a mere assertion, incapable of being exam- 
ined. It is further obvious, that the establishment of the fact 
of structural difference is so nearly coincident with that of dis- 
tinct boundaries, that, till some evidence of the latter point is 
offered, the former may be considered hypothetical. 

We notice here a point, which is often alluded to vaguely, 
and sometimes even spoken of distinctly, as a thing admitted ; 
we mean the action of the organs. We hear of slow but pow- 
erful action, rapid and feeble action, and so forth. ‘The source 
of notions of this sort is evident enough to the physiologist. 
They arise from an indistinct analogy with muscular action. 
Muscles being fibrous organs, and the brain exhibiting in certain 
circumstances a fibrous appearance, the phrenologists, with 
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the reasoning of F'luellen, have evidently, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, been arranging a generalization, mainly founded on 
this single point of analogy. Hence the notion of regarding 
the efficiency of organs as proportioned to their size :—a cir- 
cumstance true of the muscles, but not at all of the glands, to 
which in general appearance the brain bears a much greater 
resemblance. Again, the notion of kinds of action is evidently 
derived entirely from this source. But in the muscles this ts 
matter of observation. We see that certain short and thick 
muscles, as those of the back, maintain contraction for a very 
long period, while other long ‘and rapidly moving muscles, as 
those of the arm, are greatly fatigued by being contracted 
firmly for a long period, sometimes even for a few minutes. 
Why may not the same be the case with the fibres of the brain ? 
Why not indeed, except for the old proverbial reason ‘ de non 
apparentibus,’ ete ? Nobody ever witnessed any thing of the 
kind in the case of the brain, any more than in that of the hair 
and nails, which have something of a fibrous appearance. ‘The 
whole brain palpitates or starts, with the alternate action of the 
heart and arteries, just as the foot does, when one leg is 
rested over the knee of the other, and from the same cause. 
But no other motion was ever seen, so far as we remember, to 
take place in any mass of living nervous matter whatever, and 
the notion of the action of organs in any sense, that can be ap- 
plied to a material structure, is pure hypothesis. 

The term development, therefore, we are compelled to re- 
gard here as one of those words given to men to conceal their 
thoughts. When we speak of the greater or less develop- 
ment of an organ, we mean no more, than that it is larger, or 
smaller, and the size is only to be estimated in the long diam- 
eter. The phrenologists say, no. Let us but put a case. 
An individual of our acquaintance has a violent penchant for 
murdering little birds and calling it sport. Let us see if he 
has a large organ of destructiveness. Placing a plaster pattern 
before us, we ascertain the situation of this organ, and estimate 
the distance from the medulla oblongata to various points on its 
surface. So far the process is comparatively easy. It may be 
performed with an instrument. We are next to get the base, 
and this must be either proportional to the pattern, or greater, 
or less. If it is either of the two latter, how is the fact to be 
known? When, in practice, we have ever succeeded in bring- 
ing the question to this point, we have generally begun to hear 
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something about the tactus eruditus, for which we had, of course, 
no reply. 

{In a word, try the question as we will, we find ourselves 
driven back to Gall’s original ground, —that of the mere projec- 
tion cf different parts of the skull within given and proportion- 
al areas. And that these coincide with particular points of 
character, we consider as a point negatived by direct conse- 
quence from the admissions of phrenologists. 

Let us, however, follow out the matter patiently. Let us 
admit, for the present, that there are no such difficulties in the 
way, as the difference between the outer and inner surfaces of 
the skull, a fact of which any one may satisfy himself by pass- 
ing a piece of the bone between his thumb and finger. Let 
us leave these out of the case, and in the very teeth of our senses 
of sight and touch, let us suppose that skulls are, as to their 
outer and inner surfaces. equal and parallel. Let us enter with 
a humble teachableness the schools of Phrenology. We 
are first pointed to a head, in which a particular organ is 
large. Large and small being relative terms, we naturally 
set about examining different heads to settle an average or 
standard. ‘This method of proceeding, however, is cut ‘short 
by the remark, that the size of organs is not to be estimated by 
the organs of other heads, but by those of the same head. 
The destructiveness is large, i in comparison to the benevolence, 
which is small. ‘This attempt to escape from the difficulties 
of an average standard, we take to be utterly futile. There 
Is no escape at all. Organs, of course, compared with each 
other, are necessarily large, or small. Thus if we judge from 
the plaster busts, the organ of destructiveness in any man’s head 
is always larger than the organ of music. The question, in 
any particular case, 1s not Ww hether the organ of destructiveness 
is absolutely large, compared to the organ of benevolence, 
but how the excess of the former over the normal standard 
compares with the excess or deficiency of the latter in regard 
to the same standard. There is no such thing as getting along 
without such a standard, or understanding a relation in one of 
its terms. The only philosophical mode of trying these ex- 
periments, is by means of the craniometer of Mr. Combe. 
Measure the diameter of the organs fairly,—express them in 
numbers and enter them in tables. We had some little expe- 
rience in this way some years since, and we wish nothing worse 
to Phrenology, than that its converts should follow this practice 
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over a few of the crania of their acquaintance. It will never 
abide inches and decimals ; that they may lay their account 
with. ‘The objections of its shrewder advocates to practices 
of this sort is evidence enough to us, if any were wanting, of 
the inferences they are likely to lead to. 

Records of this sort might read thus. ‘Head A. B. Com- 
bativeness 6,—acquisitiveness 5,—caution 10. Remarks,—nat- 
urally courageous and fond of money,—but so very cautious, 
that nothing will induce him to resist imposition,—and has never 
been able to satisfy himself sufficiently of the safety of any 
mode of investing money to induce him to accumulate it, so 
that he passes for a coward and a spendthrift. But Phrenol- 
ogy discloses his true character. Gall once saw a man, Ne. 
&c.’ Indeed this mode is so natural and obvious, that it re- 
quires more charity, than we are possessed of, to believe, that 
such modes of investigation have not often been tried and found 
wanting. ‘Till the records of some such experiments are pro- 
duced, ~ phrenologists ought not to be surprised, if plain and 
unambitious believers in weights and measures occasionally 
show some restiveness under the positive and perpetual dog- 
matism about the results of experience, and the great array of 
facts. What is the use of the whole of them, if they do not 
enable one to answer a plain man’s plain question, what is the 
average size in men of the organ of veneration ? 

We have thus far gone upon the supposition that there are 
no natural boundaries to the organs; there is, as we noticed 
above, one exception to this, the cerebellum. This, as we un- 
derstand it, isa distinct or gan, the seat of a distinct propensity, 
and it is remarkable that it affords us an opportunity of apply- 
ing the test of experience directly and fatally. ‘The anatomical 
reader will find, in Ferussac’s Bulletin for October, 1831, under 
Medical Sciences, the details of a case, in which this part of 
the encephalon did not exist at all, while the propensity was 
rather remarkably developed. So much for showing us the 
boundaries of the organs; and so much for the difficulties, 
which embarrass the first step of Phrenology, the simple and 
mechanical question, whether any organ is large or small. 
We trust it will not be necessary to dw ell much on the next, 
—the process of ascertaining the true character of any indi- 
vidual. Even to those every-day and matter-of-fact people, 
who content themselves with judging of character by words 
and actions, we scarcely find two, who will agree about this in 
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any individual case ; but when we have superadded the phre- 
nological refinement, that a man’s natural and constitutional 
tendencies, as indicated by organs, may be different from his 
real and acquired character, we have nothing left us for it but 
to wonder and admire. ‘Truth is mighty and truly it needs to 
be. 

The difficulty then, in our view of the matter, with Phren- 
ology, is the utter absence of any evidence in favor of it. But 
may it not be true, that the differences of the qualities of mind 
may correspond with those, which exist between certain por- 
tions of the head? Certainly, and also in those between certain 
portions of the palm of the hand. No doubt people have al- 
ways been ready to fancy some such things. Such notions are 
as old as the world. ‘The ancients, however, were disposed 
to confine the intellectual part of man to the head, and to as- 
sociate the moral part, the affections, with other organs ; and 
certainly with vastly more reason. ‘That the heart, and not 
the head, is the organ of hope, fear, or love, if organs they 
must have, seems to us really a pretty defensible position. 
Will any man in his senses undertake to defend the claims of 
any part of a man’s head to influence his moral character, 
against those of his stomach? Dyspepsia herself would smile 
at the notion. Is not a large heart the proverbial ‘emblem of 
courage, and a white liver that of cowardice? If Phrenology 
were, what the phrase truly and literally i imports, the doctrine 
of the diaphragm, we might find some savor in it. 

It has been a common accident in the affairs of this world, 
that researches, of which the real and avowed object was suf- 
ficiently absurd and puerile, have produced incidental results 
of great importance. ‘The treasure has not been found, indeed, 
but the field has yielded its own harvest. Many, who readily 
adinit the deficiency of evidence in regard to the peculiar and 
distinctive character of Phrenology, have nevertheless per- 
suaded themselves that the labors of its advocates have effected 
many valuable collateral results. We believe that such no- 
tions are in a great measure, if not altogether, gratuitous. So 
utterly vague are the statements on this point, that it is not 
easy to rebut them in any other way, than by a round denial. 
We shall endeavor, however, to consider them a little more 
particularly under the three following heads :—Valuable dis- 
coveries in anatomy; Improvements in systems of education ; 
Improvements in the theory and practice of medicine. 
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1. Discoveries in Anatomy. We apprehend, that these can- 
not be considered as of very clear and decided importance, so 
long as their reality is disputed by eminent anatomists ; as it is 
admitted that they are of a aature of which few can judge, ex- 
cept those laborious amateurs, who have devoted a long period 
of time and attention to the subject; and so long as nobody 
professes to draw any practical inference from them, supposing 
Phrenology to be out of the question. As to this anatomical 
matter, indeed, it may not be amiss to say a few words here 
respecting the article in the Edinburgh Review alluded to 
above, and a supposed refutation of it in the Foreign Quarterly, 
which was thought by the phrenologists so conclusive, that 
they reprinted it in a pamphlet form. The latter article 
evinces an utter ignorance of the whole matter in dispute. 
The writer, the same gentleman, we believe, who once made 
the trifling. faux pas of publishing an analysis of a simple 
substance, the metal palladium, declares, with great solemnity, 
that the fibrous structure of the brain was triumphantly proved 
against the assertions of the Edinburgh Review. Now this 
fibrous structure, or fibrous appearance of portions of the brain, 
when dissected in a particular way, was never disputed, or 
doubted by the reviewer. It has been long known to anato- 
mists, and descriptions of it were published before Gall was 
born. ‘The assertions of the reviewer were, that although it 
was probable that the white matter of the brain consists en- 
tirely of minute fibres, which could be made very evident in 
many parts, by artificial hardening, yet that no such complete 
and general system as that of the ‘diverging and converging 
fibres could be demonstrated, if at all, in the recent brain ; 
that the convolutions did not consist of two equal halves 
or layers, which divided, other things being equal, more easily 
in the middle than elsewhere, and that the corpora dentata and 
olivaria were not masses of gray matter, but of white matter, 
enclosed in a brown capsule. ‘These were the important 
points, and they have never yet been disproved, and we are 
humbly of opinion never will be. It is true that the language 
of the article was rather rough, and the inferences disagreea- 
bly significant, but when people assert that a part of the 
brain is gray, which every body, who examines, knows to be 
white, it cannot be considered an overstrained inference that 
they never saw it. For our own part, we cannot be per- 
fectly satisfied of the reality and undoubted claim of the great 
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apostles of Phrenology to more than one discovery, and that 
is the swelling in the spinal marrow of the calf. Of how 
much importance that is to be, time, we presume, will show. 

Improvements in Education. Education is of two kinds, 
physical, and intellectual or moral. As to the importance of 
the former, and the evils of neglecting it, particularly in females, 
phrenologists seem to claim the investigation, if not the dis- 
covery of it, as their peculiar merit. The medical profession 
may well consider this as the unkindest cut of all. ‘We preach 
forever,’ they may exclaim, ‘but we preach in vain; do not 
deprive us of the poor merit of having preached at all. That 
you did not pay the slightest attention to our precepts is bad 
enough ; spare us the additional insult of denying that they 
were ever delivered.’ This claim, indeed, we consider too 
utterly preposterous to deserve serious attention. 

Of that part of education, which is intellectual and moral, 
we are at a loss to see that any thing can be peculiar to Phre- 
nology. ‘There seems, indeed, to be an intimation, that by 
c altiv: ating and stret othe ning any particular propensity, we also 
increase and develope the organ. Now our own opinion is, 
that the evidence in favor of the fact, that the human braia 
does not increase after the age of seven, is vastly stronger, 
than any we have seen adduced for any phrenological fact 
whatever. But passing this by, we observe, that the object 
and end of education being to strengthen, or weaken, as the 
case may be, particular faculties or propensities, and it being 
admitted on all hands, that we can so operate upon them ; it 
seems to us a most barren question, whether the organ is, or 
is not developed. The effect upon the mental quality is what 
we wish for, and this result being obtained, of what consequence 
is the state of the organ? If we make our children religious and 
benevolent, by proper instruction and discipline, and every 
one admits that we can, the organs may shrink or swell at 
their own pleasure or that of the “phrenologists, it matters not 
to us. ‘The insinuated notion is, that we have some mode of 
directly treating the organs, other than the usual mode of ope- 
rating upon the mind, through the medium of the senses. 
But it is only an insinuation, and to be ranked, in our opinion, 
with the solemn shakes of the head and oracular generalities, 
with which such worthies as Bampfylde the Second used to 
clench the ready credulity of the faithful. We have one ob- 
jection to the phrenological system of education, or rather to 
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the language of the books, which profess to contain it,—for 
we can find little system of any kind. ‘There seems to us to be 
a little too much of that excessive charity about it, which weeps 
over the sufferings of the atrocious malefactor, and i is especially 
anxious, lest the strict execution of the laws should encroach 
a little on the rights of scoundrels. The direct and necessary 
conclusion from Phrenology, in our view of it, is that great 
allowance should be made in cases of crime, which indeed 
we should rather incline to regard as evidence of insanity, or 
organic derangement ; and though such a conclusion is not dis- 
tinctly perceived by phrenologists,—certainly not by all of 
them,—some very decided approaches to it seem to us to appear 
in the ‘ Elementary Principles of Education,’ of which, indeed, 
the whole tendency, in our view, is to diminish the horror of 
guilt. The motto, ‘principles not men,’ has often served 
as a decent disguise for the most slavish truckling,—and we 
believe that it is in like manner possible to refine away our ob- 
jections to wicked agents into an impersonality of crime, which, 
as it can have no existence, can excite little horror and no 
alarm. Every thing is to be treated gently. It is wrong to 
believe that infanticide is a more unnatural crime, than any other 
murder; because ‘the natural love of offspring 3 is very weak 
in some women.’—Elementary Principles, &c. p. 311,—and 
again ,— 

‘ Ques. Is incest a crime against natural morality? 

Ans. It appears to be so; for those families, of which the near 
relations intermarry, degenerate.’ Philos. Cat., p. 86. 


In a word, ultra Epicureanism is the distinguishing trait of 
phrenological notions of education,—the question is as old as 
the world,—and we are persuaded that the experience of 
mankind is altogether against this system. 

Improvements in the theory and practice of medicine. 
These, as we understand the matter, are confined to one de- 
partment,—that of Insanity. We have endeavored, in this 
case, as in some others, to draw from the cloudy oracles some 
enunciation of the exact nature of the phrenological pretensions, 
but with indifferent success. If it be meant to maintain, that, 
in this calamitous affection, the bodily system always suffers 
some kind of derangement, often remediable, at least to some 
extent,—and that the improvement of this will often remedy 
and always ameliorate the mental difficulty ; if, we repeat, this 
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be all that is meant, we incline to admit, that such is truly the 
case, but we cannot admit that phrenologists have any claim 
to the discovery, or that they have ever made any addition to 
the amount of knowledge derived from other sources. But 
the pretence, or rather the insinuation is, that phrenologists 
have shown that the precise deficiency in such cases exists in 
particular cerebral organs, and that they have pointed out new 
and efficacious modes of remedying them. 

The evidence of the first of these positions is obviously 
the general evidence of Phrenology, and no more, and this we 
have already considered as nothing. As to the second, let us 
see what a zealous disciple, Dr. Caldwell, says about it. 


‘May not the brain by suitable discipline be amended in 
another very important point? May not such a happy change be 
produced in it asto efface its tendency, when it exists, to hereditary 
madness? From this question no physiologist will be likely to 
withhold an affirmative answer. And although he may be unwil- 
ling to speak confidently, because the experiment has never yet 
been fairly made, he will not deny that all analogy favors the 
belief.’ True Mode, “Se. p. 41. 


We have only to observe in reply to all this, that a claim 
which rests on analogy, without any experiment, is a pure 
hypothesis,—and as, in our opinion, analogy is against it, we 
should scarcely think of making any experiment. But sup- 
posing we were to think otherwise, how are we to proceed? 
Dr. Caldwell shall answer. 


‘ But to attain the end, the means must be skilfully and stead- 
ily applied. Am I asked for a recital of them? I reply that 
they must differ in different cases; and time does not permit me 
to refer to any of them. The enlightened phrenologist will have 
no difficulty in discovering and employing them. And none but 
a phrenologist can have a just conception of the philosophy, pre- 
vention or treatment of madness. Nor ought any other to pre- 


tend to them.’ True Mode, &c. p. 41-2. 


Such a decision, from such authority, must of course settle 
the question. 

There is, we had nearly forgotten it, one other claim, 
which is occasionally set up to incidental merit. We mean 
that of the improvement of mental philosophy. The leading 
principle of this improvement has to us mightily the air of an 
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advance backward. ‘The common opinion at all times has dis- 
tinguished numerous states or faculties of the mind, so exhibited 
as to go towards the formation of character, and which have borne 
the names of love of approbation, love of wealth, and so forth. 
The labors of mental philosophers have been directed to- 
wards simplifying these, by reducing them to as few element- 
ary principles as may be barely sufficient to explain the 
phenomena, and towards tracing the manner in which those 
secondary qualities, which constitute the endless varieties of 
character, may have been formed, in obedience to the laws of 
association, from the few elements and differences which are 
really original. The phrenologists save themselves this labor 
by deciding, that these secondary qualities are original. Now 
we doubt not that such a position may be ingeniously defended, 

for what position in metaphysics may not? but as to claiming it 
as a discovery, we think it would be about as reasonable to 
claim as such, the notion that the sun rolls over us from East 
to West, and to stigmatise as a scholastic absurdity, the notion 
that it stands well nigh stock still in the centre of the system, 
while our planet, with all the bustling crowds that cover it, spins 
round periodically under its beams. 

We may notice appropriately here a species of evidence of 
Phrenology, which may be truly called metaphysical. It is 
occasionally asserted, that we are conscious of thinking in our 
heads, and we remember one learned gentleman, w ho, in the 
warmth of his zeal, declared that he was conscious that he 
studied metaphysics with one part of his head and enjoyed 
poetry and light reading with the other. ‘To such an astound- 
ing proposition we could have little to reply, and though some 
odd associations about physic and farces might have “crossed 
our minds, we could but bow in submission to such unanswer- 
able evidence. 

It will be seen from our remarks, that we renounce Phren- 
ology with all its discoveries peculiar and incidental, simply 
because we can find nothing in support of them, which de- 
serves the name of evidence, and because there is no position 
peculiar to this science, that can be made the subject of exper- 
iment, of which the fallacy cannot easily beshown. And here 
we might leave it, were it not that we have graver charges 
against It. 

It is no uncommon circumstance in the history of a doctrine, 
that whilst in the hands of its original imventors the necessary 
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consequences were guarded by conditions and reservations, that 
rendered it harmless and inoperative, it becomes in those which 
receive it with less discrimination, a most demoralizing instru- 
ment. ‘There is hardly any doctrine, we admit, which the 
folly or wickedness of man may not pervert. But perver- 
sion is to be distinguished from a probable effect upon ordi- 
nary minds, and that effect, in the case of some of the 
works before us, seems to us of a pretty obvious character. 
The philosophy of the Philosophieal Catechism differs little 
from that of Voltaire, Diderot, D’Holbach, and others of the 
skeptical school of the last century. There is something more 
indeed of respect for the present state of public opinion. The 
necessary inferences are not always so clearly shadowed out, 
but the general drift appears to us substantially the same. 

The following questions and answers in the Philosophical 
Catechism may possibly startle some, who are looking forward 
with sanguine expectation to the general prevalence of Phren- 
ology and its avowed consequences. 


* Ques. What is the touchstone by which the excellence of a 
law, styled revealed, or any interpretation of it may be tried? 

Ans. Laws styled revealed, and interpretations of them are per- 
fect in proportion as they harmonize with the laws of the Creator, 
or possess the characteristics of a natural law.’ 


This is not quite so broad, but it has much the same appa- 
rent drift, to our notions, with the following passages in Paine’s 
Age of Reason. 


‘There may be many systems of religion, but there can be 
but one that is true, and that one must, as it ever will, be consis- 
tent with the ever existing word of God, that we behold in his 
works. But such is the strange construction of the Christian 
faith,’ &c. &c. 

‘Does not the creation, the universe we behold, preach to us 
the existence of an Almighty power that governs and regulates 
the whole, and is not the evidence that this creation holds out to 
our senses infinitely stronger than any thing we can read ina 
book, that any impostor might make and call it the word of 
God?’ 


Again. 


‘ Ques. Is this source (revelation) fertile in results ? 
Ans. Yes, by far the greater number of religious systems have 
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been received as revelations: the divinities of the ancients, and 
the Deity, by whatever title designated, of the moderns, are re- 
puted to have manifested their will, whether directly or indirect- 
ly, toman. Judges in Israel, Druids among the Celts, Incas 
among the Peruvians,—in a word, a priesthood have always been 
the interpreters of the celestial decrees.’ 


Compare this with the following from Paine. 


‘ All the conceptions that have taken place in theology and 
religion have been produced by admitting what man calls revealed 
religion,—it has had always its oracles and priests, who were sup- 
posed to receive and deliver the word of God verbally, on almost 
all occasions. Since then the corruptions, &c.; the most effectual 
means to prevent these is not to admit of any other revelation 
than that which is manifested in the book of Creation.’ 


Once more: 


* Ques. Why do the priesthood so commonly oppose the use of 
reason ? 

Ans. Because blind belief, while it prevents discussion, ren- 
ders their calling more imposing and more easy. 

Ques. What advantage is there in proposing laws to men as 
divine revelations? 

Ans. It disposes them powerfully to obedience. 

Ques. Is belief necessary in any wise? 

Ans. Yes, but if religious doctrines be imposed as obligations, 
the articles of belief should be reasonable and just. 

Ques. In what does the marvellous part of Christianity con- 
sist ? 

Ans. It includes whatever is incomprehensible, -the nature of 
God, the creation of the world by his will, his influence upon 
his creatures, and communication with men, the birth and mi- 
raculous actions of Jesus, the immortality of the soul, and the 
rewards and punishments in the life to come. 

Ques. This part of Christianity requires belief ? 

Ans. It depends entirely upon ‘belief ; for the points of which 
it is composed cannot be submitted to present observations.’ 


Compare with this the following. 


‘ Ques. Is belief the best means of proving the truth of a re- 
vealed system of religion ? 

Ans. It is certain that all religions whatsoever are propped 
on belief. It is equally certain that belief depends on feelings 


rather than on intellect, and that men are very ready to believe 
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when their tastes are flattered, and they are met by promises, 
that are agreeable to their desires. From this it is evident that 
simple belief cannot demonstrate the truth of any however gene- 
rally accredited system of religion. 

Ques. Is there a difference between the belief in the natural 
laws and that of Christianity ? 

Ans. Those who merely believe in the fixed order of nature 
admit in the Creator a regard to general good rather than an af- 
fection for individuals. They find the natural laws operating 
with an inflexible steadiness, and never varying to meet the wants 
of individuals, whilst Christianity represents God as a father, en- 
dowed with parental tenderness towards his offspring and par- 
doning the sinner. Further, the belief in the ordinary course of 
Providence does not clearly conceive the reality of a future ex- 
istence, whilst Christianity promises and assures us of immor- 
tality. 

Ques. Is partial love commanded by natural morality? 

Ans. Natural morality recognises no one species of exclusive 
love as a supreme law; love of native land is admitted, but still 
as subordinate to universal love. Partiality is an attribute of the 
animal nature, general love of proper humanity alone.’ 


As Christianity depends entirely on belief, and as simple 
belief cannot demonstrate the truth of any system of religion, 
it follows of necessity, that in the opinion of the learned doc- 
tor, the truth of Christianity cannot be proved. We add a 
few of the questions and answers on the subject of Marriage 
and Property, which are about as edifying as those on Reli- 
gion. 


‘Ques. Is marriage, or union for life, an institution of na- 
ture? 

Ans. Yes; even animals, especially many birds, are united 
for the term of their lives, and man is so likewise, in obedience 
to a law, which inheres in the faculty of attachment, and this is 
common to himself and the lower animals. 

Ques. Is Divorce permitted by a natural morality? 

Ans. Yes ! The couples, which have no family, or which cannot 
provide for the children they may have, in as far as justice requires, 
do well to separate rather than continue to live together in per- 
petual warfare. The consequences, which follow ill-assorted 
unions, are much more serious to the parties, to their children, 
and to society at large, than such as attend on divorce: were the 
sexes what they ought to be, there would, indeed, be no occasion 
for divorce. The conjugal union would then, without any re- 
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straint, terminate with life. In the mean time, divorce should 
be attainable, seeing that the social institutions ought to be the 
sources of happiness and not of misery. And whatever lessens 
happiness and causes misery is evil and contrary to nature. 
Ques. Is it agreeable, or contrary to natural morality, to amass 


great wealth? 

Ans. No one can accumulate riches without doing injury to his 
neighbor and violence to the natural moral law, which says, ‘‘ Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’’ The moral law gives «their daily bread” 
to all who employ the talents they possess, but it gives no more. 

Ques. Has the word theft the same meaning in the civil as the 
natural code? 

Ans. Natural morality declares many actions to be thefts, 
which are permitted by civil laws. Every one, according to the 
first, deserves the name of thief, who does not love his neighbor 
as himself’; he for instance, 2 who amasses wealth by means of the 
industry of others. 

Ques. Is every one capable of deciding about religious truth? 

Ans. No more than every person is able to judge of arts and 
sciences. ‘The great bulk of mankind is only fit tolearn ; happy 
therefore, the flock, under the shepherd who attends to their wel- 


fare.’ 


It seems to us sufficiently clear, from these extracts, that 
however the conclusion may be ‘evaded by the convenient 
phrase, ‘ Pure Christianity,’—the doctrines of that work 
are entirely incompatible with any kind of Christianity, that 
we have any notion of; and it is equally clear that these 
doctrines are legitimate deductions from the phrenological 
premises, as far as we can understand them. Considering 
therefore that there is no evidence of the truth of Phrenology, 
and a good deal in favor of Christianity, we incline to prefer 
the latter. Christian philosophers have united to condemn in 
the strongest terms systems of the character of that developed 
in the Philosophical Catechism, as the products of the 
skeptical philosophy, which, less than half a century since, ar- 
rayed a ferocious mob in undistinguishing hostility to the 
altar and the Deity. The soil of enlightened republicanism, 
indeed, is ry baht to it; but there are patches perhaps 
to be found, in which the ee of the Catechism may find 
nourishment, pe spring up in dark and deadly luxuriance ; 
and we may reasonably a ere we scatter it abroad. 

It is true, indeed, that the temporary ascendency of the skep- 
tical philosophy is often a natural result of the activity of 
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the reasoning powers. It occurs as a pretty regular result of 
particular circumstances. It happens to young gentlemen of 
the sophomore classes in our universities; to leading mem- 
bers of third rate debating societies, to persons who have 
just perused the works of ‘Thomas Paine after having been 
brought up with a sort of respect for the Bible, to that very 
large class of individuals, in short, whose inexperience leads 
them hastily to conclude, that what seems to them new, inge- 
nious and unanswerable, is, and must be so to all the world, if 
the said world could only be induced to pay attention to the 
subject. In many cases of this sort, we regard the matter much 
as we do a case of measles or chin-cough i in our families. We 
pity the subject, to be sure, but not with any very strong feel- 
ing, since these things must happen in the common course of 
nature, once in one’s life, and we have little doubt he will get 
safely through with them. It is quite otherwise, however, when 
from the age, or debility of the subject, or from the malignant 
character of the particular epidemic, there appears to be any rea- 
son to dread, that the patient, even if he recover at all, may have 
his constitution impaired for life. At any rate, while, as we ob- 
served above, these things are to be submitted to when they 
come, we believe few will be found, who consider it prudent de- 
liberately to expose their children or friends to them, or altogeth- 
er to neglect any means of ameliorating threatening symptoms, 
or getting the patient through as quickly and easily, as possible. 
We have thus endeavored to express our opinions on the 
merits, direct and incidental, of Phrenology. It remains to 
offer some explanation of its rise and progress. This seems tous 
to be simple. The history of one physiological or medical 
delusion is mainly the history of all. Quackery of any kind 
needs but one requisite,—boldness. Of this, phrenological 
writers have shown no lack, and their temporary success in most 
places has been correspondent. We conceive that the first 
propagators of this doctrine seized upon a very loose and 
hasty generalization as a certam truth; and whipped up their 
hobby with a zeal, which, in the dense and motley population 
of Europe, insured success. In those countries, it matters little 
whether a man promises to discover character by the bumps 
on the head, or the lines of the hand, to fly over a church 
steeple, or get into a quart bottle; so long as he asserts his 
position manfully, he will always find believers. Fortunately 
for the craniologists, they happened to select as the basis of 
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their revelation two subjects, the mind and the brain, con- 
cerning which men have always been vexed with an eager 
curiosity, without any means of gratifying it ; on which philoso- 
phers have disputed for ages, without vetting much nearer 
to any point. ‘The first success was proportionally great, and 
the projectors could not help being confirmed in their opinions ; 
we see the same result every day. A man timidly proclaims 
an opinion, but as soon as a by-stander assents to it, re-asserts 
it with an air of decision. As experiments were produced to 
controvert the original positions, they were gradually modified, 
till the enunciators were fairly ensconced behind the secure ram- 
part of metaphysical abstraction. Safe in these cloudy recesses 
from utter rout, and carefully eschewing mechanical measure- 
ments, they have held on their way rejoicing, finding every 
where mouths to gape at, and heads to be addled by their 
intangible mystifications. 

The confident belief to which a man may work himself up by 
repeated assertion, will easily account for the sincere zeal, which 
every one has witnessed in the supporters of this, as of many oth- 
er unfounded assumptions, and there is one powerful cause of 
deception, which it lately occurred to us to notice, in the course 
of some experiments on this subject. The conclusions, which 
we are apt to regard as direct results of sensation, are in reali- 
ty, in most cases, judgments. Look at the vane on the top 
of a steeple, and it appears small. Place the same vane at 
exactly the same distance from the eye in a horizontal di- 
rection, and it is magnified to twice or perhaps four times the 
size. ‘lhe reason is that, in the latter case, it is compared 
with objects, of which we know the real size from experience. 
Something of this sort takes place in looking at the heads of our 
neighbors. We judge of them by an unobserved comparison 
with their necks, faces, and general appearance. Dr. Wollaston 
has ingeniously illustrated one effect of this sort of delusion, with 
regard to the direction of the eyes in portraits; and our read- 
ers will be surprised to perceive, how different in many cases 
are the results of the measurement of heads from their appar- 
ent size and formation. Of the importance of the evidence of 
physiognomy no one doubts, and, by a sort of law of contraries, 
this is pressed into the service of Phrenology. A large sen- 
sual face, with projecting jaws, makes the forehead appear 
small and retreating, a delicate and refined one throws the fore- 
head forward in relief, andsoon. Of the evidence of the eyes 
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in this matter we think but little, especially when those eyes 
are affected with the malady of not marking objectionable 
points ; and we attribute much of the success of Phrenology to 
this very cause. 

Of the principal phrenological writers, including Gall and 
Spurzheim, and with one exception in favor of Mr. Combe, who 
appears to us to have allowed his natural acuteness and profes- 
sional tendency to hair-splitting to bias his better judgment, 
we can say with sincerity, that to judge from their works, they 
are alike deficient in learning and accuracy. ‘They appear to 
us to have picked up by casual association with well-informed 
persons, a mass of odds and ends of information, which they 
have engrafted on their system, without much solicitude about 
their exact fitness. ‘They have been at the feast of learning 
and stolen the scraps. 

The convenient paganism of ancient Rome, in her march 
towards universal dominion, took care, that the worshipper 
every where should find his own Deity among the Gods of the 
empire. And in like manner this doctrine is ready to adopt 
without scruple whatever any body happens to think wise and 
interesting, and call it Phrenology, careless so long as a mul- 
titude can be found to throw up their caps at the w ord of their 
leader, whether they know or believe the peculiar doctrines, 
whether they worship the hawk-buled divinities of Dendera, or 
the Jupiter of the Capitol. 

Another peculiarity of these doctrines is, that depending 
more upon the imagination than the judgment of their disciples, 
they dwell more upon the grand prospects of Phrenology, than 
its actual results ; upon the path which it opens, rather than the 
path which it has trod. Some amusing observer of human nature, 
we believe the author of William Meister, makes his hero, in 
his youthful days, dwell with exceeding interest upon his pre- 
parations for a theatrical entertainment, ‘and devote a great deal 
of time to arranging for results, about which, when the period 
arrived, he was utterly indifferent ; and thus it is with the grown 
up children of Phrenology ;—their home is the land of fancy, 
rather than of fact: as Johnson said of Macklin’s conversation, 
it isa perpetual renewal of hope, with constant disappointment. 
There is a continual heaving and straining at the foundations, 
without the least advance towards a superstructure ; it is all 
promise and no performance,—all action and no go. 
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Art. 1V.—Cushing’s Reminiscences of Spain. 

1. Reminiscences of Spain, the Country, its People, His- 
tory and Monuments. By Cates Cusuine. 2 vols. 
12mo. Boston. 1838. 

2, Letters descriptive of public Monuments, Scenery, and 
Manners in i rance und Spain. 2 vols. 12mo. New- 


buryport. 1832. 


We are glad to perceive, among those of our countrymen 
who have occasion to visit foreign parts, an increasing disposi- 
tion to communicate to the public, in one way or another, on 
their return, the result of their observations. Within the last 
five or six years, a very considerable number of works of this 
description have been published among us, many“of them of 
great value. We may instance, particularly, the Year in Spain 
by Lieut. Slidell, and Mr. Irving’s beautiful sketches of the 
same country. Considering how remote that once celebrated 
kingdom is from the ordinary track of travellers, it may ap- 
pear a little singular, that we should have, in the works now 
before us,—two more descriptions of it, which, in interest and 
substantial merit, will very well bear a comparison with those 
that have preceded them. We feel ourselves under a more 
than ordinary obligation to take an early notice of the labors 
of Mr. Cushing, inasmuch as we have long had the honor of 
reckoning him among our contributors. Two of the best arti- 
cles in his work,—which have for their subjects the lives of 
Columbus, and of Amerigo Vespucci,—are in fact reprinted, 
with some variations, from the pages of this journal. 

In presenting the results of his visit to Spain, Mr. Cushing 
has not adopted the form of a simple and direct narrative, 
but has moulded them into a sort of miscellany, made up of 
historical and geographical sketches, moral essays, tales and 
poems. In taking this course, he probably had an eye to the 
brilliant success of Mr. Irving’s Sketch Book, which has exer- 
cised a pretty strong influence upon the direction of our whole 
contemporary literature. It is rather a dangerous experiment, 
—-as we had occasion to remark in our notice of another recent 
publication,—for a young author to bring himself into direct 
comparison with a justly popular model, but if he have merit 
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enough to sustain this test, the honor is of course so much 
the greater. Mr. Cushing, if he have not, on this first essay, 
surpassed, or even fully equalled, his distinguished exemplar, 
has produced a work which will be read with great pleasure, 
and which, should he continue to devote himself to letters, 
holds out a high promise of future excellence. The best 
parts are, we think, the descriptions of places and persons: 
the least successful are the poems, which are yet not without 
considerable merit. ‘They are mostly translations from the 
Spanish, and exhibit in some instances a remarkable facility of 
versification. ‘The tales are very interesting, particularly Isa- 
bel of Castile, which had already appeared in the ‘Token under 
the title of the Stolen Match, and Garci Perez. ‘The moral 
essays, though a little too loosely connected with what must be 
regarded as the real subject of the work, are full of just thoughts 
and generous sentiments. We proceed to offer some extracts, 
as specimens of the different styles of composition to which we 
have just alluded. 

The following passage contains a description of the Convent 
of San Lorenzo el Real, commonly called, from the name of the 
village in its immediate neighborhood, the Escorial, which 
is regarded by every true-born Spaniard as the tenth wonder 
of the world. 


‘San Lorenzo is built of a dark, gray granite. It consists of 
a vast assemblage of buildings, so constructed as to represent the 
humble utensil of a gridiron, it being that which served as the 
instrument of the martyrdom of Saint Lawrence. It might seem 
to require some ingenuity to construct an edifice on such a mod- 
el; but Juan Bautista escaped all difficulty by turning the 
gridiron upside down; and after that every thing was easy ‘of ar- 
rangement. The edifice consists of an oblong square, divided 
into chequers by buildings which cross each other at right angles, 
thus making a great number of interior courts, and figuring forth 
the bars of the gridiron. ‘Towers, distributed with symmetry and 
taste at the angles, are the legs of the instrument; and a range 
of building, which ‘stretches out from one of the fronts of the main 
edifice, and is used as the royal habitation, represents the handle. 
Fantastic and absurd as such a model might appear to be, the 
skill of the artist has removed all traces of bad taste from the 
work as executed ; and the sublime proportions and sumptuous 
decorations of the edifice are suitable to the most pure and classi- 
cal design. 
‘Some persons, says Laborde, who have never viewed this 
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monument of the piety, grandeur, magnificence, pride, and per- 
haps fear of Philip II., have ascribed to it whatever an excited 
imagination could suggest of ridiculous and false: they have 
multiplied, beyond reason, the number of its gates, windows, pil- 
asters, and columns ; they have lavished upon it gold, silver, por- 
phyry, precious stones, ornaments the most diversified, delicate, 
and rich, with unstinted prodigality. Others, directed by unjust 
preiudices, have seen in it nothing but enormous and confused 
piles of stone, a heavy, monotonous, fatiguing mass, without taste 
or elegance. They have alike erred in their estimation of its 
merits. ‘The Escorial, without being a marvel, is nevertheless a 
beautiful, noble, majestic edifice, imposing by its mass, astonish- 
ing by the riches it contains, remarkable for the beauty and regu- 
larity of its execution, and worthy, by its magnificence, of the 
greatness of the monarch who caused it to be constructed. And 
the judgment, thus passed upon it by Laborde, seems to me 
to be dictated by good sense and sound taste, and entirely con- 
formable to the truth. 

‘ There is, within the walls of the Escorial, such a multitude of 
courts, galleries, and passages, that it would be vain for a stran- 
ger to attempt to find his way through the more public parts of 
the edifice. We therefore obtained, at the fonda, a guide to 
conduct us to the cell of the father, Fray Antonio Guadalupe, 
whose appointed duty it was to attend visiters through the various 
apartments ; and this guide, strange as it may seem, was a blind 
man, a hanger-on at the fonda, who cheerfully afforded us his 
services for a trifling reward. Our guide led us directly to the 
proper gate of entrance, and through a long arched passage into 
the interior, and thence into the patios of the monastery, numer- 
ous as they are, with a precision altogether wonderful. He knew 
all the doors which led to this or that place, the cells of the dif- 
ferent friars, the sacristy, staircases, and other localities, and ar- 
rived at them without hesitation or uncertainty. Even windows, 
which opened upon particular prospects or spots of interest, he 
selected and raised, just as if he possessed the use of sight. It 
so happened that Fray Antonio was not in his cell at the moment ; 
and in seeking or waiting for him, our blind leader conducted us 
over a very considerable portion of the edifice, entertaining us 
meanwhile with his explanations and remarks. 

‘ Students of the college were loitering in one of the courts, as 
I suffered some expressions of impatience to escape me, on find- 
ing that it was necessary to trouble one of the fathers to accom- 
pany us, and that he was notathand. The by-standers appeared 
anxious that a foreigner should have no cause of complaint or 
dissatisfaction in visiting the place, and several of them hastened 
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away in different directions to look for Fray Antonio, lest any 
imputation of discourtesy should rest upon the house. In fact, 
the arrangement is not a very convenient one for strangers, who 
are continually arriving, and would find it agreeable to be at- 
tended by a ctcerone, whose time they might command without 
scruple and for a price. Or, if the good fathers deem it unfit 
their house should be shown, as it were, for money, a Suisse might 
be employed in this task, as in the palaces and other public es- 
tablishments in France. But, in Spain, they have different no- 
tions of these things; and why should we complain of arrange- 
ments, the reasons of which we may not perfectly comprehend, 
and which, at any rate, are designed in a hospitable and friendly 
spirit? 

‘Certain it is, that when Father Guadalupe at last made his 
appearance, and especially after becoming acquainted with him, 
I deeply reproached myself for having indulged in a single word 
or sentiment of impatience upon the subject. He expressed his 
regret, on account of the delay we had suffered, in the most 
amiable and cordial manner, and instantly won upon my regard, 
by the mild and gentle yet intellectual cast of his clear pale face, 
his tall erect form and air of dignity, so entirely free from the gross 
and sensual appearance, which I have observed too often among 
the monks of Madrid. Under his guidance, and with Bermejo’s 
minute Descripcion de San Lorenzo in my hand, I gave up my- 
self to the gratification of examining, too cursorily indeed, the 
grandeur and riches of this noble edifice. 

‘San Lorenzo abounds in splendid pictures of the great masters, 
in canvass and fresco. Most of them are in good preservation, 
although some of the paintings in fresco are injured by damp, 
and not a few of the large pieces in the open galleries have been 
disfigured, partly by the French, but still more by idle and ill- 
bred youths placed here for education, who, in the same wretched 
spirit of vulgar mischief, which is apt to disgrace the inmates of 
other places of instruction, have scratched, defaced, or written 
upon the lower part of the panels. France, it would seem, is 
almost the only country, where the young and uneducated pay 
such entire respect to these national monuments of art, that no- 
thing need be apprehended from rendering them freely accessible 
to all classes and ages. 

‘Of these paintings, such as are in fresco, that is, upon the in- 
terior walls and vaulted ceilings of the Escorial, m the chapel, 
library, sacristy, cloister, and stair-cases, and of course painted 
for the special decoration of the edifice, are of the highest merit 
and by eminent masters, such as Carducho, Giordano, Pelle- 
grino dei Pellegrini, and Caravajal. But splendid as are these 
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works of art, they are surpassed by the multitudes of exquisite 
productions of all the great masters of Italy, Spain, and the 
Netherlands, suspended in different parts of the monastery and 
palace. Here are the master-pieces of Navarrete, surnamed El 
Mudo, of Ribera, Carducho, Coello, Caravajal, among the Span- 
iards ; celebrated works of Raphael, Albert Durer, ‘Titian, Car- 
ducho, El Greco, Coxie, Rubens, Pellegrino, Sebastian del 
Piombo, ‘Tintoretto, Vandyck, Guido Reni, Guercino, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Giordano, Paul of Verona, and I know not how many 
others of the eminent names in the art of painting. There are 
single apartments, which, independent of all the rest, suffice to 
form splendid galleries of the very highest order of selectness 
and richness. Such is the sacristy, containing, among other 
pieces, Our Lady of the Rosary by Murillo, the Visitation of 
Saint Elisabeth by Raphael, an Agnus Dei by the same artist, 
his unrivalled picture of the Virgin, familiarly known as the 
Pearl, the Interment by Ribera, and exquisite pieces by Leonar- 
do, Titian, Tintoretto, and Guido. Such also is the old or 
temporary chapel, where, in company worthy of it, hangs the 
celebrated picture by Raphael, denominated La Virgen del Pez, 
or Our Lady of the Fish. I am aware that I do but recount the 
names of artists and their works; but to describe their beauties 
would occupy a volume; and in speaking of the Escorial, it 
would be treason to genius which the world admires, to omit to 
designate some of these its greatest productions. 

‘ Of the statuary, sculptures, columns, and other architectural 
ornaments, why should I attempt to speak? Here is a vast edi- 
fice, seven hundred forty-four Castilian feet in length and five 
hundred eighty in breadth, filled with objects of interest in these 
branches of arts! and instead of attempting to particularize 
them, let us repair to the church, which affords the best idea of 
the general style of architecture and ornament adopted in the 
Escorial. Imagine a temple three hundred twenty feet in length 
and two hundred thirty in breadth, surmounted by an immense 
dome rising three hundred thirty feet above the pavement, con- 
structed of solid blocks of stone, abounding with statues, pictures, 
columns, and every thing which can render a place of worship im- 
posing, and you will then obtain some general idea of this majestic 
church. ‘The greyish tint of the stone, and the sparing admis- 
sion of light, contribute to awaken sombre emotions, allied to 
superstitious gloom ; but the effect is withal grand, overpowering, 

I had almost onl sublime ; and it is while standing in the great 
nave, and gazing on the lofty vaults and heavy pillars and ‘long 
lines of masonry, interrupted only by splendid pictures, or sump- 
tuous mausoleums, or the magnilicent altars and chapels, that 
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one learns to appreciate the Escorial. Viewing it without, we 
fee] a sensation of disappointment, because we are compelled to 
compare it with the surrounding mountains: here, within the 
walls of its church, we judge of it, as we should of every work 
of humau hands, by reference to ourselves and our own stature ; 
—and here, therefore, we are overwhelmed with the sense of the 
grandeur of its conception and the nobleness of its effect. 

‘ Here, as in other large churches, the choir, sanctuary, and 
chief altar, are the particular objects more especially deserving 
of attention, for their rich carvings, pictures, and statuary in stone 
or metal. ‘The sanctuary contains two superb mausoleums. 
One, in honor of Charles V., is ornamented with five bronze 
statues, representing the Emperor armed, and clad in his impe- 
rial mantle, accompanied with the Empress Isabel, his daughter 
the Empress Maria, and his two sisters of France and Hungary. 
The other, of Philip IL., consists of similar bronze statues of the 
king and three of his wives, Maria, Elizabeth, and Anna. The 
chief altar and its tabernacle are also extremely magnificent. 

‘Fray Antonio carried us to a small apartment, looking out upon 
the gardens, where many of the reliques belonging to the house 
are preserved. How much soever others may experience of 
reverence in viewing them, it was impossible for me, free as I 
was from the influences of Roman Catholic education and 
habits of mind, to regard them with lively interest except as 
objects of curiosity. But still I could not refuse to listen with 
respectful consideration to the explanations of Father Guadalupe ; 
nor could I presume to deny the sincerity of his faith in their 
genuineness and their valuable qualities. Apart, indeed, from 
the miraculous property claimed for such reliques by the Roman 
church, the sentiment, which leads a Catholic to revere a frag- 
ment of the true cross, or to prize the remains of a saint, is a 
natural one, allied to our best feelings and principles. Do not 
men lay by, as memorials of the place, a leaf of laurel plucked 
in the gardens of Blenheim, a wheat-sheaf from the blood-fattened 
field of W aterloo, or a wild flower gathered at the tomb of Mount 
Vernon? Who may not have cherished even a lock of hair in 
memory of an absent or deceased friend? Let us exercise tole- 
ration that we may deserve to receive it; let us be just towards 
the opinions of others, if we would have them generous in respect 
of ours. We of the Protestant faith, especially in Old and New 
England, whose law-books contain or have contained so many 
penal provisions against Catholics, should be less prone than we 
are to condemn them for a spirit of persecution. And it argues 
little in favor of our own charity, that we so readily ascribe to 
superstition the peculiarities in religion of the Spaniards, and of 
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the vast body of Christians who accord with them in belief; and 
that we denounce their habitual respeet for consecrated things as 
mere clerical imposition or art of interested men. 

‘The Escorial is rich im hiterary treasures. Its books are de- 
posited in two noble and beautiful apartments. The principal 
library consists of priuted works, arranged in a large hall, one 
hundred ninety-four feet in length, decorated with fluted columns 
and appropriate paintings. ‘The second library is above the first, 
and of the same length, and contains, with many printed books, 
an invaluable collection of manuscripts. Among the manuscripts 
of the Escorial, are a Greek Bible of the Emperor Cantacuzene ; 
manuscripts of Athanasius, Basil, Gregory, Chrysostom, and other 
fathers ; part of a rich Arabic library, captured in the reign of 
Philip IIl., from Zidan, King of Morecco; and a splendid copy 
of the Evangelists, written in letters of gold by order of the Em- 
peror Conrad. ‘There is a singularity in regard to the fine old 
volumes, which composed the original basis of the library. They 
are richly bound, and have the edge of the leaves gilded; and 
the title being printed on this gilt edge, the books are placed on 
the shelves with the front of the volume advanced to the eye in- 
stead of the back. In visitmg this, as the other great libraries 
in Europe, one is forcibly struck with a sense of the treasures of 
calm enjoyment they contain, the advantages they afford for 
studious labor, the allurements to intellectual pursuit they hold 
forth, and the munificent means, which the scholar thus possesses, 
of associating with the mighty dead in the study of their writings, 
here in the very palace of kings. How poor, how mean, at such 
moments especially, appear all the feverish pursuits of gain, am- 
bition, or corrupt pleasure, which occupy the world so intensely, 
—the senseless violence of party rancor, the wordy warfare of 
newspapers and public assemblies, the deadlier strife of the bat- 
tle field! Who, if the consideration of our great duties as men 
and as members of society sanctioned it, but would choose the 
learned leisure of the Escorial or the Vatican, before the cares. 
of government or fortune in Rome or Madrid ? 

‘It remains only that I speak of the Panteon, that sumptuous 
but sad repository for the mortal remains of the monarchs of 
Spain, which surpasses all other portions of the Escorial in mag- 
nificence. It is a vault, so constructed under the church, that 
the priest, who officiates at the great altar, stands upon the key- 
stone of its arch. Descending twenty-five steps of granite, you 
arrive at the outer portal of the Panteon, ornamented with col- 
umns of marble with bases and capitals of gilt bronze, and two 
allegorical statues of bronze, and bearing a Latin inscription, 
indicative of the purposes of the place. Entering here, you pro- 
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ceed by thirty-four steps of polished marble, separated into sta+ 
tions or landing places, to the sepulchre itself. This whole pas- 
sage is covered with marbles and jaspers of the richest quality 
and workmanship, with occasional ornaments of gilt bronze. 
From the last landing place, a side stair-case conducts you to a 
sepulchre called Panteon de los Infantes, designed for members 
of the royal family; the principal vault, called Panteon de los 
Reyes, being apprepriated te crowned kings and to queens who 
have left posterity. 

“The Panteon de los Infantes is a highly finished oblong apart- 
ment, thirty-six feet in length by sixteen in breadth, containing 
the bodies of upwards of fifty of the queens and children of the 
royal House of Spain. Here lies the unfortunate Don Carlos, 
slain by order of his father Philip II., on account of a supposed 
intimacy with his third wife, and the young Queen, Elizabeth, 
who also fell a victim of the same accusation ; and their remains 
were deposited here on the same day, the first tenants of this 
chamber of death. Here are the three sons of Philip’s fourth 
marriage, who one after the other were cut off in youth, as if in 
punishment of the cruel acts, which made way for their birth. 
Here is the celebrated Don Juan de Austria, an illegitimate son 
of Charles V., but the heir of his talents and of no small share of 
his fame. Here is the great Duc de Vendéme, natural son of 
Louis XIV., who, by his courage and conduct, could place 
his nephew, Philip of Anjou, on the throne of Spain, but, dying 
in the vigor of his days, gained for himself only a niche in the 
vaults of the Escorial. And here lie the successive wives of the 
seventh Ferdinand, good, amiable, and pure-hearted enough to 
have graced private life and to honor a throne, but each doomed 
to a childless bed and an early death, as if Heaven willed to save 
them from the infirmities of sex and the contamination of this 
world. ; 

‘But itis in the Panteon de los Reyes that all the luxury of 
funereal art has been exhausted. It is an octagon, thirty-six feet 
in diameter and thirty eight in height, composed of jasper, marble, 
and bronze. ‘The door of entrance occupies one of the octangles, 
and the altar is placed in the opposite one; and the remaining 
six, separated by marble pilasters, contain twenty-four marble 
tombs supported on claws of bronze, which are destined to be 
the last temporal abiding places of those, to whom the wealth of 
the Indies and the power of Spain were all too little for content- 
ment on earth. The floor is paved in marbles of diversified 
colors and in radiating lines like a star. Over head, the vault 
or cupola, pierced with eight windows, two of which admit a faint 
light, is decorated with bronze mouldings, and from it hangs a 
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beautiful chandelier. The altar, and all the other details of this 
royal grave, are of corresponding beauty and splendor. Eight 
kings and eight queens have already been interred here: the 
sepulchral urns, for those who shall succeed them, stand ready 
to receive the last remains of royalty. ‘The Emperor Charles, the 
great founder of the Austrian dynasty, begins the melancholy 
tale of death; and it ends with the fourth of this name, and his 
weak and vicious Queen Maria Luisa, in whom the glories of 
their kingdom and house were sacrificed to her hatred of her 
own offspring,and her criminal fondness for an upstart adventurer. 


‘Proud names, who once the reins of empire held ; ’— 


monarchs, whose will was law and their look command,—they, 
and their glories, triumphs, conquests, are all ‘ shrunk to this 
little measure.’ Within this narrow chamber their descendants 
may retire from the splendors of royalty, to muse on the nothing- 
ness of life, or draw lessons of admonition from the actions of 
their predecessors ; for too few of them afford examples of true 
greatness or virtue :—and indulge in those feelings, so peculiar 
to their race, which caused Charles V. to enter his coffin, and 
submit in anticipation to the solemn services of burial,—which 
induced Philip II. to build his palace and cemetery under the 
same roof,—and which prompted Maria Luisa to select and mark 
with her name the niche in which her remains should be de- 
sited. 

‘IT ascended from this mansion of the dead in no mood to be in- 
terested by the palace, or the grounds around the monastery, 
which, however tasteful and pleasing, are not deserving of very 
particular notice, at least in comparison with other parts of the 
foundation. I kissed the hand of the kind father, as I part- 
ed from him, with sentiments of sincere esteem and regard ; 
and when I left the Escorial to return to Madrid, it was with 
far other emotions than when I first beheld it; for I had now 
learnt to feel its magnificence by close inspection. And I saw 
that it stood, and must forever stand, a noble monument of the 
perfection of the arts in the reign of Philip II., and of the dignity 
and opulence of the monarchy. Its beautiful pictures may be 
defaced, its pillars and statues and marble may be broken 
and scattered to the winds, but the solidity of its structure 
will defy the malice of man and the hand of time. Nothing but 
an extraordinary convulsion of nature could shake it from its 
base ; for even the most persevering efforts, with all the explo- 
sive power of gunpowder, could but overturn, without destroying 
it; and after all, its ruins would survive, rendering San Lorenzo 
admirable in its very fragments, and a fit emblem of the genius 
and fortunes of modern Spain. 
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We have already mentioned Garct Perez as one of the most 
interesting of the tales. Its length prevents us from copy- 
ing it entire. We extract the commencement, which includes a 
correct and graphic description of one of the principal squares 
in the city of Madrid, called the Puerta del Sol,or Gate of the 
Sun. 


‘The Holy Office, or, as it is popularly styled, the Inquisition, 
exercised, for centuries, a marked influence over the sentiments 
and actions of the Spaniards of every rank of life. Its great 
power,—the secret and mysterious means by which it was ac- 
customed to proceed, contrasted with the terrible publicity of its 
acts of faith,—and the deep-seated religious feelings of the peo- 
ple, conspired to render the Holy Office an object of mingled 
veneration and dread throughout the Peninsula. In general, 
there is reason to believe, the operations of the Inquisition were con- 
scientiously directed, however tyrannical, bigoted, and cruel they 
may have been ; but still there is no want of well-authenticated 
cases, wherein its transcendant authority was perverted to pur- 
poses of individual vengeance. And although its executions were 
for the most part a studiously devised ceremony of faith, yet 
sometimes they were performed within the speechless walls of its 
dungeons; and sometimes, when public in fact, they were 
brought about by an agency, as covert as its ordinary judicial pro- 
ceedings. Some idea of the corrupt objects, to which its power 
was occasionally applied. may be gathered from the following 
incidents, which, although chiefly fictitious in themselves and 
grouped around a supposititious personage, correspond in their 
nature with facts recorded in history. 

‘ There dwelt in Madrid, during the reign of Charles the First, 
a pains-taking Valencian, Gil Cano by name, who successfully ex- 
ercised upon the persons ‘of the King’s lieges the double mystery 
of barber and surgeon, uniting therewith some occasional prac- 
tice as a memorialista, or intelligencer. Although Gil Cano had 
as good a right to his proper Christian and surname as the proud- 
est noble of Castile to either of his two or three hats, yet he was 
familiarly known by the simple appellation of El Walenciano, 
and so universally, indeed, that Gil himself had learned to ac- 
commodate himself to the popular usage, and to consent to be 
called ‘ the Valencian,’ as it were parc recllence. He occupied, 
for the multifarious purposes of his calling, two small apartments 
on the Puerta del Sol, afew doors from the corner of the Calle de la 
Montera ascending into the Calle de Alcala, one room being 
within or behind the other, and the latter opening immediately 
into the public square. ‘The Puerta del Sol, it is well known, is 
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the favorite daily lounge and rendezvous of all the idlers of this 
idle city, and of the multitudes from the provinces, who seek a 
livelihood in the court by industriously doing nothing. The 
great thoroughfares from all quarters of Madrid centre here, just 
as the circulation of the human system begins and ends in the 
heart. Here the old militaires, retired from the wars to eke out 
their days on scanty pensions, meet to fight over their battles 
anew ; and the young officers on furlough, to discuss the ankles 
of the young Andalusian, who made her first appearance at the 
theatre in the boleros of the last evening’s representation. Here, 
as many a sprightly fair one, carefully muffled in her mantilia, 
glides through the press, it is only the glance of her dark eye, 
or the graceful contour of her form as seen through the close 
black robe, which prepares the cavalier she approaches for the 
sly salute of her fan, or perchance the softly whispered assigna- 
tion for a more unreserved interview. Here the titled courtier 
and the meanest beggar who sleeps by night in the church door, 
—the priest and the penitent,—the magistrate and the bold rob- 
ber of the highways,—all jostle each other in the indiscriminate 
crowd ; while the rattling of calesas and coaches, and the shrill 
cries of fruit-women and water-sellers, are heard above the loud 
hum of a thousand voices earnestly engaged in animated con- 
verse, in this great popular exchange of Madrid. In short, the 
little shop of Ei Valenciano was the most public spot in the whole 
city. 

‘ The hour of siesta had passed, and the multitudes, which for 
a short space had left the Puerta del Sol to comparative solitude 
and quiet, were again thronging its pavements. / Valenciano 
was busily plying his trade, standing under the significant basin 
which constituted the sign over his door, or passing in and out to 
receive an order from one or communicate a message to another 
of the numerous passers by, and disappearing occasionally for a 
few minutes to open a vein or trim a chin; when suddenly the 
confused murmurs of the Puerta del Sol seemed to acquire unity 
of object, and the crowd to gather in a dense mass around the 
door of Gil Cano. The cry arose that the poor wretch, whose 
life and character had been entirely inoffensive, had been bar- 
barously murdered in his own shop. It was some time before 
the alguazils could penetrate the noisy mob, so as to reach the 
scene of interest, and obtain a connected account of the circum- 
stances ; but when this was at last accomplished, the whole af- 
fair seemed sufficiently mysterious. 

‘ El Valenciano was found lying extended on his back along 
the floor of his inner apartment, entirely dead, although still warm 
with recent life, his body being stretched out and his limbs com- 
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posed, as it were, with some degree of care; and as no mark of 
violence caught the eye on a cursory inspection of his person, it 
was for a moment supposed that he might have died of a disease 
of the heart, or of some other ordinary natural cause of sudden 
death. But on partly removing his dress and examining his body 
more exactly, it was perceived that there was a small wound on his 
right breast, having the external appearance of a scratch merely, 
or a slight break in the skin, but proving to be a deep stab of some 
pointed weapon, which struck through the lungs into the vessels of 
the heart, and had produced almost immediate death, although 
without being followed with any external effusion of blood. There 
could be no mistake about it ; the practised eye and hand of one 
of the alguazils not only followed the wound to its termination 
in the heart, but detected the red and bruised spot, where, as 
the weapon had been driven home in the breast, the hilt had left 
its mark on the skin around the stab. And to render assurance 
doubly sure, the weapon itself was presently discovered, fixed in 
another wound lower down in the body, and concealed among 
the folds of the doublet and hose, which second wound would 
have been fatal, had not the first performed its office effectually. 
It was a small silver-mounted dagger, of very peculiar workman- 
ship, the hold of the cross being covered with net work of silver 
wire, and the pommel consisting of a beautifully wrought head of 
the Saviour, those admirable features, which tradition has so 
faithfully preserved. 

‘But whose was the dagger ? And by what hand were these 
two skilfully aimed blows inflicted ?—In the difficulty of suppos- 
ing that an assassin could have entered the shop, and murdered 
El Valenciano thus under the very eyes as it were of all Madrid, 
it was suggested that it was a case of suicide; and that Gil Cano, 
who was a lone man, of somewhat eccentric habits, and without 
ties to attach him to the world, had killed himself in some fit of 
despondency or mental aberration. But this hypothesis was dis- 
carded almost as svon as formed ; for beside that the feeble arm 
of the old man could not have struck so heavy a blow as the up- 
per wound implied, it was manifest, from its direction and po- 
sition, that it was physically impossible it should have proceeded 
from the hand of the deceased himself. Who, then, the question 
recurred, could have dared to commit this murder in a situation 
so exposed, where the slightest cry would have been audible to 
hundreds, where so many spectators were at hand to observe the 
assassin, where the successful performance of the deed, without 
being detected, presupposed a combination of fortunate circum- 
stances little less than miraculous ? 
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‘ El Valenciano’s body had been brought to the door by the 
officers of justice, one of whoin held the ‘dagger in his hand, as 
the speculations, just detailed, were going on among the by- 
standers. Suddenly a shout of ‘* Seize him, seize him in the 
King’s name,’ ’_burst from the alguazil, who. felt the dagger to 
be snatched from him by a hand from amid the crowd, and who 
vainly endeavored to follow the bold arm, which he saw, but 
could not arrest. But the confusion which this extraordinary 
incident occasioned was changed to consternation, when the cry 
of the alguazil was interrupted by a deep stern voice, seemingly 
at his very side, uttering in distinct and measured accents the 
words ** Venganza de Garci Perez.” ‘The startled officers were 
stricken dumb with amazement at the sound; and the multitude 
hurriedly dispersed from the spot, holding their breaths in sup- 

ressed fear, and scarcely daring to whisper to their own hearts 
that the Valencian had drawn upon him the “ vengeance of Garci 
Perez,” and that this daring criminal, a noted robber of the 
mountains of Granada, had presumed to pursue his victim at 
mid-day into the very shops of the Puerta del Sol. 

‘But in those times, when Madrid was become the capital of 
half the globe, the assassination of an humble individual, how- 
ever mysterious in its manner, was not a thing to fix attention 
for any length of time. For a day, the death of El Valenciano 
was the passing subject of light jest, or honored at most with a 
shrug of the shoulders at the slight of hand of Garci Perez ; and 
on the following day it would have ceased to be remembered, 
but for another extraordinary event, evidently connected with the 
first, and strongly calculated to excite the wonder of the curious 
Madrileiios. 

‘It was the festival of the Conception, a day held peculiarly sa- 
cred in Spain; and the civic authorities of Madrid heard mass 
m the church of San Salvador, where the remains of the poet 
Calderon have since been deposited, and which is also decorated 
with a rich monument in memory of the Jast duke of Arcos, of 
the name of Ponce de Leon. The corregidor of Madrid, in mil 
itary dress, accompanied with his aids also in uniform, and four 
mace-bearers in crimson silk cloaks, occupied a kind of enclosure 
made by means of moveable benches, to separate him from the 

ordinary worshippers, who, kneeling upon the estera, filled the 
body of the church. The gorgeously gilded stoles of the offici- 
ating clergy, the rich apparel of the corregidor and his followers, 
the muititude on the floor in the humble attitude of adoration, 
the lofty architecture of the church, with its pictures and sculp- 
tures, and its heavy tapestry swung from pillar to pillar, composed 
one of those impressive spectacles of religious solemnity, so com- 
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mon in Catholic countries, and so well fitted to recommend the 
Catholic worship to the imagination. ‘The half audible responses 
of the worshippers, as they struck the breast in penitential sor- 
row, and bowed down at the elevation of the Host, seemed to 
soften the heart to a sense of its sinfulness, while the noble peal 
of the organ raised it again to the hopes and aspirations of im- 
mortality. 

‘Father Joaquin Arteaga, a Carmelite friar pre-eminent for his 
learning and piety, officiated at the altar of Our Lady of the Con- 
ception. He had passed through various minor dignities of the 
church, was now one of the King’s confessors, and had lately been 
nominated to the Pope for the vacant see of Jaen,—a preferment 
which he had well deserved, not merely for his general merits, 
but still more for many years of assiduous labor in diffusing the 
knowledge of the Gospel among the natives of the New World, 
and at the same time protecting them, so far as he might, from 
the rapacity of the first conquerors. Above the altar where he 
stood was one of those unsightly representations of the Virgin, 
which are so frequently consecrated to favorite shrines in Spain: 
—wooden or composition figures, tawdrily dressed up in silks 
and muslins, and placed in chapels to the exclusion of the nu- 
merous beautiful sculptures of holy persons, which otherwise 
abound in the churches, but which, as symbols of the beings to 
whom supplication is addressed, seem to be regarded with less of 
respect than humbler images, wholly destitute of merit as works 
of art. Father Joaquin had deposited the Host on the altar, and 
was bending his head upon his clasped hands before it, when a 
single shriek broke from him, and he fell prostrate on the floor 
of the chapel, with a heavy sound, which seemed to indicate that 
he was struck down by violence. ‘The assistant priests ran to 
raise up their beloved brother, but they found him a lifeless 
corpse ; and horror froze every soul, when they perceived a sil- 
ver-mounted dagger stuck in the heart of Fray Joaquin, and saw 
that he had been sacrilegiously murdered at the very altar of 
God, and with the words of worship on his lips. 

‘An immediate inquisition into the circumstances ensued, un- 
der the personal direction of the corregidor himself. The 
weapon was drawn from the wound, and examined ; and strange 
to say, it proved to be the very dagger, which had taken the life 
of Gil Cano in the Puerta del Sol; and scarce was the fact as- 
certained, when the identical words, which had proclaimed the 
vengeance of Garci Perez, repeatedin the same stern voice, 
seemed to issue from the very lips of Our Lady of the Concep- 
tion. In vain did the corregidor command the doors to be 
closed, that Garci Perez, or whoever else was the perpetrator of 
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this daring imposition,—for imposition he affirmed it unquestion- 
ably was,—might be apprehended and brought to condign pun- 
ishment. But all within the church had now become a scene of 
wild tumult and irremediable confusion. Women shrieked, and 
men uttered incoherent ejaculations of mingled prayer and exe-~ 
cration ; while some, more thoughtful or more superstitious than 
the rest, when they glanced upon each other’s panic-struck faces, 
felt as if they were witnesses of some awful visitation of divine 
justice upon crimes too dark and atrocious for human laws to 
reach. ‘So far from the orders of the corregidor being observed, 
the mysterious dagger itself disappeared in the disorder, and thus 
every clue to the truth seemed irrecoverably lost. 

‘ But this time the public curiosity was thoroughly aroused, and 
every body manifested the greatest anxiety to probe the affair to 
the bottom. It was no longer the case of an obscure individual, 
stabbed in his dwelling by a private enemy ; but a distinguished 
ecclesiastic had been struck by the same hand, under circum- 
stances, equally calculated to shock the sensibility of the ration- 
ally devout, and to work on the superstitious fears of the unrea- 
soning multitude. All Madrid was in commotion from one end of 
the city to the other : the ‘ vengeance of Garci Perez,” and the 
mysterious power possessed by this bold bad man, constituted 
the sole topic of conversation. Conjecture was weary with 
seeking to imagine or discover where he was, and how he was 
enabled thus to elude, or rather to defy, pursuit and inquiry. 
But in the midst of the perquisitions of the municipal authorities, 
and the wondering speculations of the good people of the most 
noble and loyal city of Madrid, a royal proclamation appeared on 
the corners of the P.erta del Sol and in other public places, 
which informed the citizens, that, for sound and sufficient rea- 
sons of state, it imported the service of our Lord the King that 
the deaths of Gil Cano, the barber surgeon, and of Fray Joaquin 
Arteaga, Bishop elect of Jaen, should ‘be forgotten, and that the 
name of Garci Perez should cease to be mentioned in Madrid. 
Of course, the dutiful subjects of Don Carlos took care to banish 
the subject forthwith from their memories. But the hidden mo- 
tives and mysterious means of those two deaths constitute a cu- 
rious and instructive trait of Spanish manners and feeling.’ 


Of the general political and moral speculations which occupy 
a considerable portion of Mr. Cushing’s work, those suggested 
by a view of the site of the ancient city of Italica, in the neigh- 
borhood of Seville, are particularly happy. We extract 
the first part of them: the remainder is occupied by an 
inquiry into the duties that belong to the patriot citizen, and an 
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exhortation to a conscientious and diligent discharge of them 
through evil report and good report, without regard to minor 
discouragements, or the suggestions of merely selfish. interest. 


‘** When I returned from Asia to assume the proconsular gov- 
ernment of Achaia, as my galley sailed slowly up the Saronic 
gulf, I began to cast a curious gaze upon the surrrounding regions. 
Behind me lay Aegina, before me Megara, on my right hand the 
Pirceus, on my left ‘Corinth :—citles, which in times gone by were 
the brilliant abodes of opulence and power, but now lay prostrate 
beneath my eye, in the sorrowful desolation of their present 
abandonment. ‘The scene came over my spirit with a train of 
sad, but high-purposed reflections. What? said [:—shall we, 
feeble creatures of the dust, who by the very tenure of life are 
only born to die,—shall we repine at the decrees of destiny, or 
impeach the justice ef the immortal gods, if one of us do but 
perish by disease or violence, when here, in these narrow limits, 
lie the scattered and unsightly ruins of so many of the noblest 
among the cities of Greece ?—Wilt thou not chasten the mur- 
muring spirit within thee, and in sight of these fallen monuments 
of the wise and great and glorious of past generations, remember 

that thou also art but man?” 

‘They are the words of Servius Sulpicius that I repeat. 
Thus it was that the lofty old Roman, while musing on the 
gloomy aspect of his country’s fortunes,—her legions devoured 
by the sword of civil war on the bloody plains of Pharsalia,— 
her proud senators, those lights of their day, those imperial 
masters of the civilized world, cut off, proscribed, banished, 
or kneeling in ignoble sycophancy at the feet of an ambi- 
tious dictator,—her hundred provinees the dictracted scene of 
commotion, warfare, and all the multiplied miseries of a great 
revolution convulsing the frame of so vast an empire,—and her 
magnificent republican institutions, cherished through so many 
ages of weal and woe, and cemented by the blood and toil of suc- 
cessive races of heroes and sages, whose names were become iden- 
tical and synonymous with patriotism, now dashed to the ground 
by the mailed hand of that victorious Ceasar, whose glory shone all 
too brightly for the liberties of Rome, —thus it was, in such a 
time, that Sulpicius sought to pour consolation into the anguished 
soul of Tully, overw helmed at once by the accumulated | weight 
of sore domestic loss and portentous public calamity. In this 
could the father find alleviation of his sorrow, as he wept over the 
ashes of his Tulliola,—the young, the beautiful, the blest, the 
adored of his fondest affections, the lovely among the daughters 
of Latium, the observed among the wives of Rome,—arrested pre- 
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maturely in the career of life, by that doom of early death, which, 
according to the touching superstition of the ancients, heaven 
bestows on its favorites. In this, also, could the patriot see where- 
withal to temper the bitterness of his agony, as wealth, rank, 
honors, country,—all were torn from his possession by the tri- 
umphant grasp of successful usurpation, to be lost to him forever, 
or only restored as the price of dishonest compromise with 
tyranny. And is there not indeed an elevated moral, a divine 
truth, a rich treasure of inspiring call to virtue, and of consolatory 
reflection under adversity, in the simple but sublime argument 
of manly fortitude, which Sulpicius drew from the spectacle of 
the ‘‘ shattered splendors” of Greece ? 

‘If the spirit of the philosophic Roman could be permitted to 
revisit the scenes of his mortal pilgrimage, to navigate once more 
the classic waters of the Aegean sea, to tread the time-honored 
plains of ‘‘ glorious Greece,”’ or to dwell yet again on the summer 
shores of his own fair Italy, what lessons might he not read, amid 
their ruined temples, and monumental caves of death, their 
broken thrones, and palaces levelled in dust !—What lessons of 
the petty nothingness of individual human miseries, when con- 
trasted with the mighty mass of bereavement and suffering and 
desolation of the extinct millions, the proud and palmy nations 
of men, on whom the finger of heaven has fallen in its wrath !— 
What lofty lessons of constancy unshaken,—of virtue more grand 
in its example, more imperishable in its duration, than fanes of 
Parian Marble, or pillars of Egyptian granite !—_What lessons of 
high-souled patriotism, standing out amid the darkness of age in 
the undying brilliancy of its fame, and living on with an immor- 
tality of amaranthine verdure, to show to all generations how it 
is that empires are lost and won, and states borne forward on 
the tide of prosperity and power, to sink back again with the 
refluent flood of their ascendency, and rank with those parted 
pomps of a fleeting world, which have been, but are not, because 
temperance, and justice, truth, and religion, no longer counselled 
their counsellors, and the inspiration of liberty had ceased to 
breathe its life of life into the dissolving frame of their grandeur. 

‘A barbarian horde of Turks have pitched their camp in the 
‘land of lost gods and godlike men,” and savage Tartars, wild 
Arabs, and brutish Nubians make it the battle field, where the 
crescent and the cross are displayed as the banners of opposing 
faiths fighting for supremacy, and of conflicting nations, banded, 
the one for empire, and the other for existence. Its ‘reverend 
shrines lie desolate. Its populous cities are expunged from the 
face of the earth, or subsist only to be painfully sought out in 
their ruins, concealed under some barbarous appellation of Set- 
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tines or Thiva or Castri, to mark the spots where Athens and 
Thebes and Delphi had stood, in the days of their greatness. 
Ages upon ages of corruption, unredeemed by scarce a single 
trait of their republican virtue, and of servile abasement as pro- 
found as tyranny in the government and profligacy in the people 
could make it, have gathered and thickened over Arcadia’s 
plain of gladness and the ever green vale of ‘Tempe, until 
the wanderer from other lands, kindling with recollections of 
the past, and oppressed with the spectacle of the present, exclaims, 
as he regards the scene with emotions of mingled grief and 
admiration, 
"T is Greece, but living Greece no more! 


‘ And yet, if the voice of studious wisdom would instil resolves of 
greatness into the hearts of ingenuous youth, where shall it go for 
examples of departed worth more pregnant with instruction or with 
stimul: ating inducements to virtue, than to the consecrated clime 
of the Greeks, slaves though they now be to the will, or but half 
emancipated from the power of the despot Mahmoud? 'Thermopy- 
lae, Marathon, Salamis, Plataea,—these are but humble spots in a 
far-off land: but their names will speak to the soul like a trumpet- 

call, so long as freedom is dear upon earth ; and the oriental pride 
and pomp of Xerxes, wrecked on the dauntless courage of a 
handful of Spartans and Athenians, is a tale of virtue that must 
dwell on the lips of mankind forever. ‘The Delphian oracle is 
silent, and the riches of the world are no longer deposited by 
pilgrim- -nations at the now prostrate shrine of Apollo; but the 
mountain of Parnassus, on which the pythoness uttered the respon- 
ses of fate,—when will it cease to be associated with the sublimest 
effusions of poetic invention? Athens remains in her Acropolis, 
and something of the Parthenon has escaped the corroding tooth 
of time, the havoc of war, and the desecration of plundering 
admirers of art. In the mutilated fragments of her statues and 
friezes and te mples beneath your feet, you look in vain for 
the magic creations of the chisel of Phidias ; and her walls are 
but a strong hold for men as wild as the pictures of ruin about 
them :—yet from the lispings of boyhood learning, up to the 
riper thoughts of manly understanding, are not the deeds and the 
sayings of Socrates and Pericles, Aristides and Cimon, Phocion 
and Demosthenes, wrought into the very contexture of our minds, 
and held up as incitements to the acquisition of wisdom and 
goodness, until their names are 
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Familiar in our mouths as household words: 


Turn from the devastated shores of Greece, 


Immortal, though no more,—though fallen, great ; 
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and leave behind you the bright isles of the Cyclades, lovely in 
their verdure still, but no longer smiling over the sea in the rich- 
ness of ancient art. Bidding farewell to that little of the 
vineyards and olive gardens of the Morea, which ‘Turkish oppres- 
sion in past times, or Egyptian invasion in our own, hath spared, 
look to the favored fields and sunny slopes of Italy. Conquerors, 
laden with the spoils of a subjugated world, and leading the 
chariots of their triumph and the martial array of their victorious 
armies, crowd not now the numberless avenues, which, like the 
arteries of the human body pulsating to their common centre in 
the heart, converged from every distant region of civilized earth 
towards imperial Rome, bringing the accumulated offerings of 
vanquished nations and tributary kings to lay them in humble 
homage at the feet of the Capitoline Jove. All this has passed 
away like the pageants of a troubled dream; and Rome herself, 
the mother of so many empires that are now no more, is become 
the grave of Rome. ‘The temples of Christian worship, and the 
palaces which modern opulence has reared, are founded on the 
dust of the marble city of Augustus. Yet there stands the 
Coliseum, its huge walls towering to the sky as if in defiance of 
the ravages of time and the malice of man ; ; and who, that mounts 
the ascending steps of that vast amphitheatre, and reflects on 
the thousands and tens of thousands of extinguished races so 
often gathered there to witness the magnificent exhibition of a 
Roman theatrical spectacle, and looks out upon the broken col- 
umns of many a ruined temple, sumptuously built to the false 
gods of the Gentiles ;—who, I say, in such circumstances, but 
calls to mind the apostrophe of Sulpicius, and the exalted lesson 
of moral greatness it proclaims to the world? Low lie the sculp- 
tured pillars of the temple of Concord :—but where Tully hurled 
the thunder of his eloquence at the head of Cataline, and spoke 
for the salvation of his country, an ‘‘ immaculate charm ” of moral 
interest remains, which vindicates the justice of Providence in 
the very fulness of its visitation. And if that forum, where the 
gravity of a Cato, the elegance of a Gracchus, or the cultivated 
richness of a Cicero were so often addressed to the listening 
tribes of the people of Romulus, and where litigating kingdoms 
appeared to plead before the simple chair of a Roman praetor,— 
if that forum is now lost in the rubbish of twice a thousand years, 
yet in every venerable fragmeut left by the stern senators of the 
Republic, or by the T rajans and Antonines of a later day, a 
volume of moral teaching is unfolded for the perusal of each after 
generation. 

‘I might find matter to elucidate my position without end, be- 
ginning with the colossal sculptures of Luxor and Carnac, rising 
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like a wilderness of columns over the waters of the Nile, and the 
yet unexplained mysteries of the indestructible pyramids of 
Egypt, and circling through every clime of earth, even to the 
barbaric masses of those huge temples, which stand on the table 
land of Mexico or the mountains of the South, whose false gods 
have vanished and left no trace behind them, and whose wor- 
shippers are unknown to history. Nor is it from the monuments 
of antiquity alone, that illustrations for my object may be 
drawn ; for every passing century that glides by is adding to their 
number. The same truth speaks out to the beholder, who 
gazes on the ivy crowned battlements and heavy buttressed turrets 
of many a dark hold of feudal power on the banks of the Rhine 
or the Loire, and who thinks of the knights with their banners 
set forth to battle, the waving pennons, and glittering spears, and 
prancing steeds, and fair eyes that look down upon the lists, and 
all the magic illusion, which minstrel lays have cast around the 
sad reality of the days of chivalry. 

‘ But why traverse the universe in quest of illustrations, when 
they lay scattered beneath my feet? I stood on a hillock of red 
earth, just variegated by fragments of marble, with half a dozen 
mutilated columns in the distance, protected by the good monks 
of San Isidro against the ravages oftime. It was all that subsisted 
of the birth-place of Trajan. To this were the riches and archi- 
tectural beauty of Italica reduced. A bright expanse of inter- 
vale, watered by the meandering Guadalquivir and its tributary 
stre: amlets, stretched out in verdure and fertility far as the sight 
could reach, breathed upon by the balmy influences of a southern 
sky. Nature retained her undying charms: it was the same 
lovely landscape on which Seneca and Lucan might have gazed 
in the olden time, and it was the natal atmosphere of the splendid 
Trajan. But the men, and the monuments they reared, had 
passed away together, leaving only the memory of their greatness 
to ennoble the spot. ‘It was then I felt in its full force the truth 
so finely embodied in the stanzas of that poet, who is the great 
intellectual phenomenon of our time, and who, while given up to 
unspeakable profligacy of conduct, and with principles as perni- 
ciously false as the habitual course of his life was deplorably cor- 
rupt, yet, in his moments of better inspiration, struck out some 
of the grandest conceptions that poet or philosopher has ever 
uttered. 

Alas! the lofty city ! and alas! 
The trebly hundred triumphs! and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
The conqueror’s sword in bearing fame away! 
Alas, for Tully’s voice, and Virgil’s lay, 
And Liv ys pictured page. but these shall be 
Her resurrection ; all beside decay. 
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There is the moral of all human tales; 

’T is but the same rehearsal of the past, 

First Freedom, and then Glory ; when that fails, 
Wealth, Vice, Corruption, Barbarism at last : 
And History, with all her volumes vast, 

Hath but one page,—’t is better written here. 


‘This moral of all human tales, this rehearsal of the past, this 
one page of all the vast volumes of history, which Sulpicius read 
from the crushed arches and splintered columns of Corinth, and 
Byron from the indistinguishable heaps of the Palatine hill of 
Rome,—the eterna! truth, deducible alike from the deep lore of 
reverend antiquity, and the more superficial wisdom of our own 
straight forward practical age, namely, the inseparable connexion 
between private virtue and national greatness,—how could it fail 
to rise up before me, as I stood on the hill of Santiponce and 
gazed on the few memorials of Italica, which have survived the 
fury of the Vandal, the Goth, and the Moor?— 


First Freedom, and then Glory ; when that fails, 

Wealth, Vice, Corruption :— 
Such are the letters of Destiny inscribed by the hand of Time on 
every fabric of public greatness, from the days of Lycurgus and 
Numa, through all the succeeding vicissitudes of human affairs, 
down to the time when Washington revived the example of antique 
virtue, in regions unknown to fame, beyond the Atlantic.’ 


We are glad to learn from the preface, that the author’s ma- 
terials are not exhausted, and we trust that the success of the 
present work has been such, as to induce him to continue it. 
The other, of which the title is prefixed to this article, was 
printed last year for private distribution, and can hardly, with 
propriety, be made the subject of detailed criticism. It is a 
collection of letters written to her friends at home, by the late 
Mrs. Cushing, who accompanied her husband on his visit to 
Europe ; and published, after her lamented death, in the form 
in which they were received. They contain an unpretending 
but very well written and interesting account of the scenes 
that fell under the observation of the travellers, and conv ey a 
most favorable impression of the intellectual and moral quali- 
ties of the author. ‘The community, as well as her family and 
friends, have much cause to regret the premature termination 
of the earthly career of this accomplished lady, who, as is suf- 
ficiently evident from these volumes, was equally well fitted 
to shine in the higher sphere of letters, and to grace the pri- 
vate walks of social and domestic life. 
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As a specimen of the style of Mrs. Cushing’s letters, we 
copy entire the one in which she describes her visit to La 
Grange, the residence of our illustrious fellow-citizen, La- 
fayette. 


‘On Thursday, October 8th, we received a second call from 
General Lafayette, who offered us two vacant seats in his car- 
riage with himself and granddaughter, to go to La Grange on the 
following day. ‘This kind offer, we were of course very happy to 
avail ourselves of, and the next morning at eleven o’clock, were 
on our way to that spot, which of all others I most desired to see. 
Our ride was a delightful one, as indeed how could it fail to be? 
The General conversed a great deal, and his open, unaffected 
manner banished all restraint. His granddaughter, Madame 
Perier, the daughter of Mr. George W. Lafayette, I found a most 
intelligent and interesting lady, gentle, unprete nding, and amia- 
ble in her deportment. She has been two years married, and 
resides near Grenoble, to which place her grandfather had made 
his recent journey, partly for the purpose of visiting her family 
and of bringing her back with him to La Grange. 

‘The face of the country, between Paris and this place, is not 

remarkably pleasant, except one or two pretty views, which we 
saw in ascending a steep hill, near the village called Pont de 
Saint Maur. The road is sometimes bordered with vineyards, 
and these, the first I have seen, disappointed me exceedingly in 
their appearance. Instead of the beautiful arbors, hung with 
clustering grapes, with which a vineyard has ever been associated 
in my imagination, Il saw nothing but a field of poles, with the 
vines attached to them by wisps of straw, less pleasing to the eye 
than a common pea-field in America. T hey were not enclosed 
by hedge or fence, and nothing but a ditch separated them from 
the road. 

‘In passing through the several villages, the people in the 
streets, at seeing the General’s carriage pass, raised their hats 
with the greatest respect, though they ‘could not see his face or 
person. 

‘ At length we approached the end of our journey, and as we 
entered the boundaries of La Grange,—Now, cried the General, 
we are upon American ground. In a few minutes the turrets of 
the ancient chateau appeared i in sight, and we soon drove through 
the portal and entered a court, three sides of which are occupied 
by the castle, the remaining one opening upon a beautiful park. 
The portal is cut through a part of the building, and this on the 
outer side is covered with iv y, Which was planted by Fox, when 
visiting General Lafayette, after the peace of Amiens. 
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‘ When the carriage stopped at the door, we found all the fam- 
ily assembled there, ready to welcome their revered parent. 
They all embraced him affectionately, and he then introduced 
to them his guests, whom they received with cordial politeness. 

‘We now ascended to the saloon, where a bright and cheerful 
fire shed an air of comfort and hospitality around the apartment. 
It is a circular room, handsomely, but simply furnished. Around 
the walls are suspended portraits of General Green, of Mr. Mon- 
roe, John Adams, John Q. Adams, Jefferson, and Madison. At 
each side of the fire-place are portraits, one of Bailly and the 
other of La Rochefoucauld; and upon the mantlepiece are small 
marble busts, representing the father of Riego and his wife. At 
the opposite side of the room is a pedestal with a bronze bust of 
Washington, made at the time he was in the army. 

‘ After remaining here a short time, we were conducted to our 
own apartment, in which a fire was also burning and every 
thing disposed for our reception. ‘This room was hung with 
various prints of scenes in America. 

‘ At six o’clock the bell rang for dinner, and we repaired to 
the saloon, where the numerous family of the house, and a few 
temporary visiters, were already assembled. Descending to the 
dining-room, situated upon the lower floor, we found a table 
abundantly spread, with meats and vegetables almost exclusively 
the produce of the farm; and the fruits, which formed the des- 
sert, were all of the General’s own raising. And the cheerful- 
ness and hilarity, which reigned around the hospitable board, 
gave additional richness to the repast. 

‘It was at this time, that Madame Perier made me acquainted 
with the names of the family and their relationship to each 
other, and I shall mention them to you here. ‘There were, first, 
the eldest daughter of the General, Madame de la Tour Mau- 
bourg, and her youngest daughter, Jenny. Next Madame Las- 
teyrie, who has one son, Jules, and three daughters. The eldest, 
Pauline, is married to the Count de Remusat, and has an infant 
son, named Pierre. Her husband was with her at La Grange. 
The second daughter is named Melanie, and the third Octavie. 
There were three daughters of Mr. G. W. Lafayette, who, with 
his wife and two young sons, Oscar and Edmund, was now ab- 
sent. The eldest daughter, Natalie, wife of M. Augustin Perier, 
had with her a little girl, Octavie, about ten months old. Her 
sisters are Matilde and Clementine. Madame de la Tour Mau- 
bourg has still another daughter, Celestine, who is married to 
the Baron de Brigode, and has four children. This is, I be- 
lieve, a correct list of all the family of the excellent General, who 
appeared among them like the patriarch of the flock, and fully 
realized all my ‘ideas of that ancient and venerable character. 
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‘ Having finished dinner, we returned to the p.rlor, and the 
evening passed in general and agreeable conversation. 

‘ At ten o’clock the next morning we again met at the break fast 
table, and afterwards took a walk around the domains. The 
General first conducted us to a pretty little building, with paint- 

ed windows, in which was placed the Whitehall boat, called the 
American Star, presented to him at New-York. T hence to an 
enclosure, where were a beautiful American stag and a doe, 
presented to him from the Jardin des Plantes, but of American 
parentage. We then entered a large yard, surrounded by the 
buildings of the farm, at one side of which was the aviary, con- 
taining a number of very curious and beautiful birds. Then we 
were conducted to the various sheep-folds, which enclosed flocks 
of merinos, amounting, in the whole, to a thousand, all remark- 
able for the fineness and beauty of their wool. Entering the 
farm-house, we were shown two fine cool dairies, placed half 
under ground, and, like all the other apartments which I saw, 
remarkably clean and nice. 

‘After having seen all the difierent parts of the farm, we 
walked into the woods, which are beautifully laid out, in the 
General’s own taste; and a great number of the trees were 
planted by his own hand. Our walk terminated at a pretty lit- 
tle artificial lake, with an island in the midst of it, and a pleasure 
boat for sailing. Returning to the chdteau, we took a run over 
the beautiful lawn in front of it, with trees so planted in groups, 
as to afford open vistas between them. After this we all sepa- 
rated, to pursue whatever occupation we chose 

And this is one of the great charms of La Grange ; all are 
left at liberty to go and come as they please, without any of the 
restraints of ordinary visiting. You may read or write,—walk, 
sail or hunt, as the one or the other is most agreeable to your 
taste, until the dinner bell gives the signal for again uniting. It 
seems to make not the slightest difference in the arr: ingements 
of the family, whether there are twenty guests or only one. All 
that come are cordially welcomed, and they have only to make 
themselves as happy, as the numerous attractions of the place 
enable them to be. 

‘ At dinner we were pleased to meet Mr. Levasseur, who, with 
two other French gentlemen, had arrived during the day. The 
evening was spent in music and dancing, the young ladies taking 
turns to play for each other. The room, appropriated for these 
purposes, possesses quite as many memorials of America, as the 
adjoining saloon. The most conspicuous object on one side was 
the ‘ star-spangled banner,’ suspended between the portraits of 
Washington and Franklin, the latter painted by Madame Perier. 
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There were also busts of Mr. J.Q. Adams and Mr. Monroe, a por- 
trait of the commander of the Brandywine, the Declaration of 
Independence, and Washington’s Farewell Address, together 
with two French prints, one of the Bastille and the other of the 
Champ de Mars. 

‘ After breakfast the next morning, we were shown the little 
room, which they call the museum, filed with various presents 
made to the General in America. There were a number of In- 
dian dresses and canoes, a beautiful mahogany model of the cel- 
ebrated water-works near Philadelphia, a little box of bird’s eye 
maple, containing water from the Erie canal, a birch-bark box 
filled with maple sugar, collections of shells, and other curiosities 
too numerous to mention. 

‘ We then followed to the library, which adjoins the General’s 
sleeping chamber. Just outside the door of this room is a small 
picture of the prison at Olmutz, and the jailor unlocking the door 
of the cell in which the General was confined. ‘The bed cham- 
ber was adorned with prints and paintings of different kinds ; 
some of them portraits of personal and family friends, and others 
of public characters, such as General Jackson, Henry Clay, 
William H. Crawford and others. There were likewise prints 
of the Hancock house, of Mr. Adams’s residence at Quincy, and 
the picture of a scene at Yorktown, with the figures of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and Lafayette, among others, represented in it. 
Upon a table was placed a splendid silver urn, a present from the 
officers of the Brandywine. On one side was seen the harbor of 
New-York, at the moment of the General’s departure, and the 
ship just setting sail. Onthe other was the open tomb of Wash- 
ington, and three persons about to descend into it, namely, Gen- 
eral Lafayette, his son, and Mr. Levasseur. 

‘The library is a handsome circular room, containing a large 
number of beautiful books, conveniently arranged in open book- 
cases, and consisting of all the most popular French, English, 
and American works, ancient and modern. Beneath these were 
other cases, the doors so ingeniously contrived as perfectly to re- 
semble ranges of books. In these were kept splendid specimens 
of binding and printing executed in the United States; and large 
drawers full of the testimonials of affection and regard, which 
the General had received at different periods of his life; all 
which he seemed to value very highly, and to exhibit with the 
utmost pleasure. Inthe first drawer he opened, among a variety 
of pretty little boxes, was a pocket Testament, bound in red mo- 
rocco, which he said a pious female friend was so kind as to give 
him, when he last visited the United States. Upon the blank 
leaf of it was written: ‘‘ Be America his resting place and heaven 
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his home.” He then showed us the contents of all the other 
drawers, the umbrella which Washington was accustomed to use, 
his silver spectacles, the cane of Franklin, a sword blade, made 
of the bolts of the Bastille, a large collection of canes, and a chair 
cushion, worked by Mrs. Ww ashington at the age of seventy years. 
The most beautiful cane: that the General possesses, and which 
he always carries, is one cut from an apple-tree, beneath which 
he breakfasted with General Washington, on the morning of a 
memorable battle. ‘The head is of gold, inscribed with his name, 
and beneath,—‘‘ [t shaded him and his friend Washington.” 

‘ A striking proof of the inherent and delicate politeness, which 
displays itself in all the members of this charming family, is the 
interest that they manifested ia looking over these gifts, and ex- 
pressing the greatest admiration of their beauty, as if seeing 
them for the first time, though, in fact, they must have exhibited 
them to hundreds of their different visiters, always, I doubt not, 
with equal cheerfulness and alacrity. Among other curiosities, 
the General showed us a small, full-length portrait of himself, 
taken at the age of nineteen, and dressed in the uniform worn 
by ine officers of the American revolution. ‘The countenance is 
remarkably sweet and expressive ; but although an exact repre- 
sentation of what he then was, it bears no resemblance to his 
present appearance. In the evening we amused ourselves in 
looking over a beautiful collection of engraved portraits of all the 
prominent actors in the French revolution, handsomely bound in 
a large folio book. ‘The General entertained us highly by his 
interesting remarks, and the anecdotes which he related in 
connexion with the different portraits. Among the finest of the 
engravings were two of Napoleon, more beautiful than any thing 
of the kind I ever saw. 

‘ At length the hour for separating for the night arrived, and 
as we were to leave La Grange early on the following morning, 
we were obliged to take a reluctant farewell of this most inter- 
esting family circle, in whose delightful society two days had 
flown away upon the wings of the wind. 

‘T had heard and read much of La Grange, but the reality far 
exceeded my expectations. Never did I imagine a scene of 
more unaffected harmony and domestic love, more unbounded 
kindness and hospitality, than this noble mansion presents. 
And faultless as had ever appeared to us the character of our 
venerable and illustrious host, it was in the privacy of domestic 
life, in the bosom of his family, that we were to learn all its per- 
fection. I say perfection, for I believe if there exists a perfect 
or happy man on earth, it is General Lafayetie. In every vicis- 
situde of fortune, through praise and censure, through prosperity 
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and adversity, he has alike been true to himself, to his con- 
science, to his country. No recollections of lawless ambition, 
of cruelty or wanton bloodshed, can mar the tranquillity of his 
declining years. His name is still the rallying point to the lov- 
ers of liberty in his own country, and is hailed with the warmest 
gratitude and affection by millions of the free-born citizens of a 
trans-atlantic world. His children, to the third generation, 
‘‘ rise up and call him blessed,” while his servants and numerous 
dependents look up to him as their protector and friend, and 
ever find in him an affectionate and considerate master. ‘T'o 
the rich he is a delightful companion, to the poor a generous 
benefactor. No man can justly breathe a word of censure 
against his name, and [ believe his own breast to be the seat of 
kindest feeling and good will, even to those whom he is com- 
pelled to call his enemies. 

‘To the American peculiarly, the home of Lafayette is one of 
the most interesting spots on earth. He not only meets, at eve- 
ry step, memorials of his beloved native land, from which he is 
now far separated ; but he hears his country’s praises from the 
lips of its generous defender, and warmly repeated by his grate- 
ful and numerous family. There can be no mistake in their 
expressions relative to America; they are not mere words of 
course, to please the American ear; they evidently spring from 
a sincere, hearty love for the country, and admiration of its free 
institutions. 

‘Such is the family, and such the charming residence, to 
which I bade adieu on the following morning with the utmost 
regret; mingled, however, with a feeling of satisfaction, that I 
had been so highly favored as to have passed even so short a 
time within the walls of La Grange: a circumstance, which I 
shall ever regard as a bright era in the recollections of my life. 

The General is always accustomed to send his guests in his 
own carriage to the neighboring village of Rozoy ; and although 
we left very early in the morning, we found him already risen to 
give us a last adieu. At Rozoy we took the diligence for Paris, 
and arrived there in the course of the afternoon. The next 
evening at half-past eight o’clock, October 13th, we entered the 
diligence for Orleans, bidding farewell to Paris, for a long time 
to come.—I had passed two months very delightfully there, and 
left it with a reluctance, only lessened by the recollection that 
we were to return again the following spring, after having en- 
joyed the now anticipated pleasure of a winter’s residence in 
Spain, and a rapid visit to the south of France.’ 


The second volume of these letters, which is devoted 
entirely to Spain, is even more interesting than the former, 
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the subject being in general less familiar. We extract the letter 
which gives a description of a fiesta de toros,—or bull-fight.— 
Of the various accounts that have recently appeared of this 
peculiar and characteristic Spanish amusement, the following 
is by no means the least successful. 


‘It had been understood for some time, that a Corrida de Toros, 
or bull-fight, would form a part of the festivities at Madrid on the 
occasion of the King’s marriage; and this exhibition took place 
accordingly at the time appointed, (December 15th). As I had 
avery strong rag to witness this ancient and celebrated 
Spanish amusement, I willingly pursued my way to the Plaza 
de Toros, situated at the extremity of the city, without the Pueria 
de Alcala. UHere stands the immense amphitheatre in which the 
fights take place, and which is entered by several large doors, 
opening into spacious vestibules, froma whence several flights of 
stairs lead to the interior of the building. 

‘'To have an idea of its appearance, you must imagine a vast 
circular area, surrounded by several rows of seats, raised one 
above the other; back of which are covered seats, and above 
these a range of boxes, extending quite around the building. 
Between the area and the uncovered seats is a space, of perhaps 
a vard or two in width, witha high wooden fence before it, 
which serves as a place of retreat for those engaged in the fight, 
when closely pursued by their furious antagonist. At one ex- 
tremity of the amphitheatre is the King’s box, fitted up in a hand- 
some style, the front part being composed of glass windows, 
which may be kept shut if necessary, without taking away the view 
of any thing that is going on in the arena. Opposite the king’s 
box are the orchestra, and the enclosure in which the bull is 
confined. 

After I had been seated about half an hour, the arrival of the 
King and Queen was greeted by loud shouts of * Viva la Reyna, 
Viva el Rey,’’—the first really hearty cheer of the kind, that I 
had yet heard. They came forward, accompanied by the King 
and Queen of Naples, and several other members of the royal 
family ; and throwing open the windows, they bowed and waved 
their hands with much apparent gratification and cordiality of 
manner. 

‘The King observed, immediately upon entering, that, owing 
to the imperfection of the notices given for the Funcion, as it is 
called in Madrid, the seats were almost entirely empty; and he 
therefore gave immediate orders that the doors should be opened 
freely to every one, without regard to payment. The conse- 
quence of this was a tremendous ‘rush from without, which filled 
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the amphitheatre to overflowing, and presented to the eye, on 
every side, but one continued mass of human beings, all congratu- 
lating themselves upon the opportunity thus offered them, of 
witnessing a spectacle, which, to a Spaniard, is of all others the 
most popular and animating. 

‘ Large bodies of the military, in full uniform, were scattered 
here and there among the crowd, and a most splendid band of 
music played delightfully during the whole time that the seats 
and boxes were filling. As soon as the audience were quietly 
seated, the music ceased, and a door opened at one side of the 
arena, admitting a small troop of horse, who, preceded by a 
trumpeter, rode around the enclosure several times, dispersing 
the crowd, which had previously filled it. When their task was 
accomplished, they withdrew, and one of the a/guazi/s then rode 
into the area, dressed in the same fanciful suit of black velvet, 
which they had worn on the day of the marriage,—and seated 
upon a beautiful white horse, caparisoned in trimmings of blue 
and silver. Having obtained permission of the King, that the 
spectacle should now commence, he announced this permission 
to a person in waiting, who immediately went out to give the 
requisite orders. 

‘The picadores, five in number, then rode in, and advancing 
towards the royal box, took off their hats, and made a low bow 
to the King and Queen, after which two of them rode to their 
stations at the right and left of the enclosure, ‘rom which the bull 
was to make his appearance. ‘The other three then retired, to 
be in readiness to take the place of either of their companions, 
should they be wounded or otherwise disabled, these being the 
only terms upon which a picador ever leaves the arena. ‘These 
men are dressed in short jackets, of fanciful colors, the sleeves of 
which, as well as their pantaloons, are thickly padded to prevent 
any injury to the limbs in case of a fall, which not unfrequently 
takes place. ‘They wore upon their heads immense broad 
brimmed hats, with small round crowns, and carried in the hand 
a long spear, with a piece of pointed iron at the end of it about 
an inch in length. 

‘The chulos, so called, are dressed in a manner even more 
fantastical than the picadores. ‘They wear small-clothes of va- 
rious gaudy colors, with long white hose; and short jackets very 
much trimmed with gold or silverlace. Their headsare uncovered, 
and at the back part is a large club of ribbons, with long ends 
hanging down to resemble a queue. Each one of them holds in 
his hand a flag of cloth, either yellow, pink, blue, green, or some 
other bright color, the use of which is to attract the attention of 
the bull, in case any accident happens to the picador, and by 
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waving them in his eyes, to tempt him to pursue a new object, 
thus giving the picadur time to recover himself. 

‘These men now stationed themselves near the fence in 
various parts of the arena; and every eye, in the vast assemblage 
surrounding it, was eagerly bent upon the spot, whence the 
enemy was to proceed. Signs of impatience began to be ex- 
pressed, more and more loudly, for the appointed signal, which 
was to be given by the King, before the bull could be released 
from confinement. This signal was at length made, the doors 
flew open, and the terrible animal bounded into the arena, his 
eyes glaring with rage, and almost matching in color the crimson 
ribbon, which fluttered from his neck, a symbol, as it were, of 
the sanguinary death which awaited him. 

‘ The first object, upon which he fixed his gaze, was the pica- 
dor, towards whom he rushed with all the fury of madness. The 
prcador received him upon the point of his spear ; but the animal, 
being resolute and courageous, persisted in pushing forward, and 
the consequence was the instant death of the poor horse, who 
fella blind-folded and unresisting victim to the furious attack of 
his adversary. The picador fell with the horse, and I felt a uni- 
versal tre mbling seize me, when I beheld him struggling to free 
himself, even under the very horns of the enraged bull. But at the 
instant several of the chulos surrounded him, and, waving their 
bright flags before his eyes, succeeded in turning his anger upon 
themselves, whom he pursued with such speed, ‘that one of them 
barely escaped by springing over the fence, leaving his flag be- 
hind him, as an object upon which the bull might vent his rage 
at pleasure. But such was not his intention ; for, turning round, 
he flew with the rapidity of lightning tow ards the second picador, 
whose horse shared the same fate with that of his companion ; 
leaving the arena cleared of horses for the space of several 
moments. During this time the chulos seemed desirous of 
making trial of their quickness of foot, by approaching almost 
within arm’s length of the animal, who stood brandishing his 
horns, and throwing up the dust in clouds with his hoofs, and then 
sprang forward in pursuit of his tormentors with unrelenting speed. 
It seemed impossible to me, at first, that they could escape him ; 
but finding, upon observation, that they calculated their distance 
with unerring certainty, I began to feel a little more at ease 
than my fears would allow at the outset. 

Two more horses being now brought upon the field, the battle 
between the bull and picadores was again renew ed, and, after 
two or three violent attacks, both horses were disabled, and 
although not mortally wounded, were of necessity led out, the 
arena being thus cleared a second time ; a circumstance of very 
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rare occurrence, and which was loudly applauded by clapping of 
hands, and loud cries of bueno, bueno, resounding from every part 
of the amphitheatre. 

‘When the picadores had fought to the satisfaction of the 
King, he gave a signal for the banderilleros to appear. These 
men are dressed precisely like the chulos, being in fact a part of 
their number. They are each armed with two darts, called 
banderillas, barbed at the point, and ornamented with a variety 
of colored paper, cut into streamers. By the time that the 
banderilleros make their appearance, their antagonist being 
somewhat spent with rage and loss of blood, their task is rendered 
much less dangerous than it would be at the commencement of 
the fight. Holding a dart in each hand, they run boldly up to 
the bull, and, as he lowers his horns to attack them , they dexter- 
ously plunge the darts into his neck, and, springing to one side, 
easily avoid any danger from his pursuit. 

‘ This lasted for a very few moments only, when command was 
given to call the matador. He soon entered, dressed much like 
the others, but more richly, and with a greater profusion of gold 
and silver lace. He held in one hand a naked sword, and in 
the other a scarlet flag. Advancing towards the King’s box, he 
raised his chapeau de bras, and, kneeling on one knee, requested 
permission to kill the bull; which being granted, he walked to 
the centre of the arena, where he waited until the chulos should 
draw towards him the wearied animal. ‘This they succeeded in 
doing ; and no sooner did the bright scarlet cloth meet his eye, 
than all his former fury appeared to revive, and he darted towards 
it with all the energy he had shown at the beginning of the battle. 
The task of the matador is much more hazardous, and requires 
much more skill than any other. The object is to dazzle the 
eyes of the animal with the red flag, and at the same time to 
hold the sword in such a manner, as, when the bull presses for- 
ward, to sink the sword in his neck by the impetus of the latter, 
and without any exertion on the part of the matador. On this 
occasion, the second trial succeeded, and the sword was buried 
in the neck of the bull to the very hilt. He staggered and fell, 
amid the shouts and acclamations of the audience, when a man, 
approaching him with a short bladed knife, ended the poor crea- 
ture’s sufferings and his life, by striking it into the spine. 

‘The band of music now struck up a lively air, the trumpet 
sounded, anda door opening at the opposite extremity of the arena, 
three mules were driven abreast, their heads ornamented with a 
great quantity of colored worsted tassels, and with strings of 
bells around their necks. The bull being then attached to the 
traces, by a cord twisted around his horns, the mules set off at 
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full gallop, dragging behind them the fallen combatant. The 
instant that the door closed upon them, another bull was let into 
the arena, and the same thing was again repeated. But owing 
to the presence of the Queen, who had never before witnessed 
a festivity of the kind, several varieties of the mode of fighting 
were introduced, which are not exhibited upon common occa- 
sions. 

‘ After these bulls had been despatched in the usual manner, 
as above described, the picadores yielded their places to two 
other persons, called caballeros de plaza, a part formerly sus- 
tained by gentlemen of distinction, who then assisted in these 
exercises; but which custom has now consigned to professional 
fighters. The caballeros de plaza, who now entered the arena, 
were most beautifully dressed in the ancient Spanish costume, 
consisting of a black velvet hat and white plumes; a complete 
suit of rich yellow silk, slashed at the knees with blue; and a 


blue silk Spanish cloak, fastened at the throat, and flowing ‘ 


gracefully over the left shoulde r, leaving the right arm perfectly 
free. Each carried in his hand a long spear, made of very light, 

brittle wood, and barbed at the point. His object is to break off 
the head of the spear in the neck of the bull; and if it be skil- 
fully done, one single blow, by separating the spine, causes im- 
mediate death. 

‘ At the first onset, both horse and rider were overthrown, and 
had the bull taken advantage of his position, the life of the 
caballero must have been instantly sacrificed. But the chulos 
drew him away to his second antagonist, who met him rather 
more successfully, and broke off the spear in his neck, but with- 
out wounding him mortally. This was reserved for the first 
combatant, who, having recovered himself from his fall, and 
being armed with a second spear, rode manfully forward into 
the centre of the arena, and attacking the bull without hesitation, 
buried the iron in his spine. He fell instantly dead, without a 
single struggle, and was borne off in triumph by the mules, amid 
flourishing of trumpets, and long echoed huzzas. The space of 
time occupied in destroying him, after this manner, was scarcely 
greater than I have employ ed in relating it; and a second bull 
having been brought in and killed quite as speedily as the 
other, the caballeros de plaza left the field once more to the 
picadores. 

‘The succeeding fights differed from the first three only in 
the introduction of fire-works. ‘That is, small crackers and other 
combustible materials, being affixed to the banderillas, were 
made to explode at the moment the darts entered the neck of 
the bull, throwing up clouds of smoke and innumerable sparks, 
which, for an instant,. almost concealed him from view. 
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‘ After this, the cry of perros, perros, rang through the amphi- 
theatre, and at the same time that the bull was ushered in at one 
door, another opened to admit three large bull-dogs, which, 
springing from the leashes that confined them, rushed with the 
utmost speed towards the object of their instinctive hostility, 
and were received by him, one after another, upon the points ofhis 
horns, and tossed high in air, only to come down again upon their 
feet with increased rage, and to renew the attack with unabated 
courage. Ina few minutes the two largest dogs had seized each 
aa ear of the bull, to which they held with determined pertinacity, 
until the foaming and furious animal became entirely subdued and 
quiet, suffering himself to be led along by his tormenting con- 
querors, when the friendly knife puta speedy end to his existence. 
The tenth bull was likewise destroyed in the same manner; and 
the King then rose to depart, the vast multitude dispersing in 
various ways to their several occupations. 

‘You may perhaps be surprised, after perusing the foregoing 
account, that a lady could experience any thing but disgust in 
witnessing a species of amusement so barbarous and unnatu- 
ral. Such was my own opinion respecting it after reading similar 
accounts ; but strange as it may appear, there was a fascination 
about the whole scene, which did away, in a considerable degree, 
the painful and revolting feelings, which arise at the view of suf- 
fering, even if it be the suffering of abrute. And moreover there 
seemed something so ferocious and revengeful in the nature of 
these animals, that much of the sympathy, which might otherwise 
be felt for them, was lost; and the unpleasant impressions made 
upon the mind, gave way to the indescribable excitement and 
animation of spirits, produced by the sight of so vast a collection 
of people, all wrought up to the highest pitch of eager interest 
in the scene before them, by the never-tiring charm of martial 
music in its full perfection, and by the associations, which the 
combat itself cannot fail to awaken in every lover of Spanish 
chivalry and Spanish romance. I would be far from intimating, 
however, that I really enjoyed the spectacle, or that I did not 
turn away from it at times with a sickening sense of its barbarity. 
But such feelings were much less frequent and much less strong 
than I had imagined they would be, or than you could believe 

ossible, without having yourself witnessed a scene of the kind. 

‘ A few days afterwards, (December 17th), a second royal bull 
fight was given, which I again had the courage to attend. But it 
was only to bring away with me very different and less pleasing 
impressions of the thing than I had received from witnessing the 
first, which was, in fact, the first of the kind that had occurred 
in Madrid for many years, and which exhibited comparatively 
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little of the disgusting or disagreeable part of the combat. But 
in the second I was not so fortunate. Several of the poor horses 
were shockingly mangled and gored by the horns of the bull, 
without causing their death, and sometimes without preventing 
their riders from still urging them on to renewed attacks. This 
circumstance would alone have been sufficient to mar all my 
enjoyment; but there were others, in addition to it, which ren- 
dered the fight excessively irksome and unpleasant tome. ‘There 
was scarcely any variety in the mode of warfare, which was 
carried on in its least attractive form, at least to my eye; and 
the arena being divided in the middle, in order that two courses 
might be going on at the same time, the animals were brought 
in much closer contact with the picador es and chulos, for whose 
fate I was in continual dread and anxiety. Eighteen bulls were 
killed before the function ended, and I then returned from the 
amphitheatre little disposed to witness another bull fight, and 
fully persuaded that, in this respect, I could never learn to be a 
Spaniard,’ 
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On the Penitentiary System of the United States and its 
Application in France, with an Appendix on Penal 
Colonies and Statistical Notes ; by Messrs. de Beaumont 
and de Tocqueville. 


Tis work is the report of the gentlemen named in the title 
page, who, it will be generally recollected, were sent by the 
Krench Gov ernment, two or three years ago, as commissioners 
to examine the penitentiaries of the U nited States. In calling 
it, however, their report, we do not use that term in its strictly 
technic: | sense. We do not understand the work before us 
to be the official report, formally made by these gentlemen to 
the authorities, from whom they received their commission ; 
—hbut a general statement, relative to their researches, ad- 
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dressed to the public in Europe and America, as on a matter 
of great concernment to society. We regard it as an interest- 
ing and an instructive publication. It contains a great deal of 
information, relative to the penitentiaries of the United States, 
in a condensed form. ‘This information must be new to most 
European readers ; and to a considerable degree not less so 
to all in this country but those, who, in the general interest 
recently awakened among us on this subject, have devoted 
their attention particularly to it. We trust that it will find a 
translator ; for though it was designed to be of use on the 
other side of the water, it deserves to be circulated here. But 
perhaps we have not a relish in America for any foreign com- 
mentary on our institutions, not seasoned with paltry gossip or 
vile scandal. 

Those who form their ideas of what prisons were in former 
times, from what they now are,—even where the last reforms 
have not been introduced,—are unacquainted with one horri- 
ble chapter in the book of humanity. ‘They do not know the 
images, that arose in the mind of the great poet of truth, when 
he spoke of the ‘secrets of the prison house.’ Downright 
torture, avowedly inflicted, and ignominious 7 painful death, 
were certainly not the most terrible forms in which penal 
justice visited the victim of the law, in times a very remote. 


The attention of the philanthropist Howard was first turned 


to the distress of prisoners, by what fell under his own notice 
as Sheriff of Bedford in 1773. The circumstance which first 
excited him to activity in their behalf, was seeing,—some who 
by the verdict of juries were declared not guilty ;—some on 
whom the grand jury did not find such an appearance of guilt 
as subjected them to trial ;—and some whose prosecutors did 
not appear against there s—after having been confined for 
months, dragged back to gaol and loc ked up again, till they 
should pay the fees of the gaoler and the clerk of the assize. 
In extending his enquiries, he not only found that these abuses 
existed in other countries; but he became acquainted with 
other scenes of calamity of the most painful character. From 
the prisons he extended his observation to houses of correction, 
and found that both the former and the latter were full of the 
most crying abuses, and the most shocking evils. Of these 
the goal- fever and the small pox first arrested his atte ntion, as 
prevailing to the destruction of multitudes, not only of felons 
but of debtors. ‘The horrid state in which prisons were 
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kept, made them the seats of a distemper deriving its name, 
as it did its origin, from these retreats of vice, misery, and 
legal revenge miscalled justice. When How ard began his 
visits to the prisons, he guarded himself by keeping vinegar to 
his nostrils, while within their walls, and changing his clothes 
when he left them. In proceeding to present ‘a general view 
of the distress in prisons,’ he says, ‘there are some prisons 
that one cannot look into, without perceiving, at the first glance 
at their inmates, that there is some great error in the manage- 
ment of them. Many, who go in healthy, are in a few 
months changed to emaciated dejected objects. Some are 
seen pining under diseases, ‘ sick and in prison,’ expiring on 
the floors of loathsome cells, of pestilential fevers and the 
confluent small pox.’ ‘The cause of this distress was declared 
by Howard to be, that many prisons were scantily supplied 
and some almost totally destitute of the necessaries of life. 

These were several bridewells, in which prisoners had no al- 
lowance of food at all! In some the keeper farmed what little 
was allowed them, and where he engaged to supply each prisoner 
with one or two pennyworth of bread a day, it was sometimes 
reduced one half and more than one halfin quantity. Although 
the inmates of the bridewells were nominally condemned ‘to 
hard labor, out of the avails of which it was intended they 

should be supported, there were few of these establish- 
ments, in which any work was done or could be done. The 
prisoners had neither tools nor stock of any kind furnished 
to them; and accordingly spent their time in sloth and de- 
bauchery. ‘Some keepers of these houses,’ says Howard, 

who is our authority for these statement wh o have repre- 

sented to the magistrates the wants of chai prisoners, and de- 

sired for them necessary food, have been silenced with these 
inconsiderate words, let them work or starve. When those 
gentlemen know the former is impossible, do they not by that 
thoughtless sentence inevitably doom poor creatures to the 
latter?’ * Felons were allowed in some prisons two penny- 
worth of bread a day, in some three halfpennyworth, in some 
a pennyworth, and in some none. No regard was paid to the 
dearness of bi read, and the pennyloaf sometimes weighed but 
seven or eight ounces. ‘This miserable allowance was some- 
times dealt out once in two days, and would be consumed 





* Howard’s State of the Prisons in England wail W irl , p- 4. 
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at a single meal, leaving the poor wretches to starve for the 
residue of the Ewo days. By the cruel system of farming, this 
wretched pittance was still farther reduced by the cupidity of 
gaolers. Many prisons had no supply of water within their 
walls. The prisoners, locked up in their cells, were dependent 
on the mercy of the gaolers, and got no more than the keeper 
and his servants thought fit to bring them. In one place they 
were limited to three pints a day ; ‘a scanty provision,’ ex- 
claims Howard, ‘ for drink and cle anliness ! e 

Nor was the ‘supply of air less scanty than that of food and 
water. Such was the degree to which the air of the English 
prisons was corrupted by want of ventilation, the accumula- 
tion of filth, and the existence of disease, that the clothes of 
Howard in his first journeys, became so offensive, by going 
into prisons, that he could not travel in a post- -chaise, with the 
windows closed, and had to make his visits of mercy on horse- 
back. ‘The leaves of his memorandum book were so tainted, 
that he could not use it, without spreading it an hour or two 
before the fire; and the vial of vinegar which he employed as 
an antidote, would become itself intolerable in a few hours. 
In some subterraneous dungeons, in which prisoners were con- 
fined, the floor was always very damp; in some there was an 
inch or two of water; and the straw for be dding was generally 
laid on the floor, without bedsteads. Some goals had neither 
sewers nor vaults, and in those that had them, they were fre- 
quently so neglected, as to be horribly offensive. As ‘the gaolers 
had to pay the window tax, they often stopped up the windows 
to escape this imposition. In many gaols and most bridewells, 
no allowance was made _ by the public for bedding, or straw. 
When a little was furnished, it remained unc hi inged for months, 
till corrupted and worn to dust. ‘ When,’ says Howard, ‘ I 
have complained of this to the kee er their justification has 
been, ‘ the county allows no straw; the prisoners have none 
but at my cost.” What the moral condition of the gaols, at 
this period, was, may be estimated from the fact, that prison- 
ers of all sorts were confined together ; debtors and felons, 
men and women, the novice and the veteran. Withall these, 
many were sentenced to the county gaols, for slight misdemea- 
nors, who would have been sent to bridewell :—but in conse- 
quence of the want of food in these houses of correction, 
were in pity sent to county gaols, where an allowance was 
made for the support of prisoners. tn addition to all this, lu- 
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natics and idiots were confined in some of the gaols. ‘ These, 
says Howard, ‘serve as sport to idle visitants at assizes. No 
care is taken of them, though it is probable that, by medicines 
and proper regimen, some of them might be restored to their 
senses and usefulness in life.’ In consequence of these causes 
of suffering and disease, this great philanthropist came to the 
conclusion, that many more prisoners died of goal-fever, than 
by the executioner. He learned, he says, the emphatical 
meaning of the curse of the severe creditor, who pronounces 
his debtor’s doom, to rot in gaol. 

It seemed a kind of retributive justice that the ravages of 
this disease sometimes extended beyond the walls of prisons, 
to those whose official influence should have been successfully 
exerted to remove its causes. At the black assize in Oxford 
castle, in 1577, (so called from its fatal consequences), all who 
were present died within forty-eight hours; the lord chief 
Baron, the Sheriff, and about three hundred more. Lord 
Bacon and Dr. Mead ascribe this mortality to a disease brought 
into court by the prisoners. Lord Bacon says, that twice or 
thrice within his time, it had happened that the judges and 
others in attendance had been infected with diseases brought 
into court, by the prisoners, and had died. At the lent assizes 
at Taunton in 17 30, some prisoners brought the gaol distemper 
into court, of which the lord chief baron Pengelly, Sir James 
Sheppard, sergeant, John Pigott, Esq., sheriff and some hun- 
dreds besides, died. 

In most of the English prisons, at this period, the cruel 
custom prevailed, on the part of the prisoners, of extorting a 
gratuity from each new comer, under the name of garnish. 
‘Pay, or strip,’ says Howard, ‘ were the fatal words:’ fatal, 
in the literal sense of the term, for most of the poor wretches, 
having no money, were obliged to give up a part of their 
clothing, for want of which, when they had no bedding, they 
contracted diseases, which sometimes proved fatal. In 1730, 
this abuse had gone to such a Jength, that, in order to check it, 
and particularly when it was carried so far as stripping those 
who had no money, four prisoners were indicted for assault 
and robbery, upon a fellow-prisoner in Newgate, condemned, 
and executed. But the practice was not suppressed. ‘This 
practice, instead of being discountenanced, was encouraged by 
the gaolers, who were in the habit of keeping a tap in the 
prison ; and found their account in the expenditure which took 
VOL. XXxvl.—wNo. 80. 16 
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place. Gaming of atl kinds was carried to excess in the pri- 
sons. It was a common thing to keep the prisoners in irons, 
both by day and by night. This was often done from mere 
cruelty, often in consequence of the insecurity of the gaols, 

and sometimes, on purpose to extort money from the pris- 
oners, in order to a dispensation. Prisoners were frequently 
obliged to walk ten or fifteen miles in irons, to their places of 
trial, and sometimes to towns, where there were no prisons, 
so that numbers of both sexes would be shut up together for 
many days and nights, in one room, awaiting trial. Gaol-de- 
livery in some counties was but once a year. ‘ What repa- 
ration,’ says Howard, ‘can be made to a poor creature for the 
misery he has suffered and the corruption of his morals by 
confinement in prison, near twelve months before trial, in 
which, perhaps, he is declared by his country, not guilty ?? 
One cause why gaol-delivery took place so seldom was, in 
some places, the expense of entertaining the judges and their 
train ;—which in England is always done with great festivity 
and profusion. At Hull they used to have the assize but once 
in seven years. Peacock, a murderer, was in prison there 
near three years. Before his trial, the principal witness died, 
and he was acquitted. Some of the gaols were private pro- 
perty. One of these was so much out of repair, as to render 
it unsafe; and the proprietor not choosing to repair it, the 
gaoler was in the habit of securing the prisoners, by chaining 
them down on their backs, to the floor, (across which iron bars 
were laid,) by means of iron collars, with spikes around their 
necks, and a heavy iron bar over their legs. A benevolent 
magistrate made a representation of the case, illustrated with a 
drawing, to King George I[]., who was so much affected by it, 
that he gave immediate orders for enquiry and relief. Women 

with infant children, were frequently imprisoned for debt. 
For want of fires in winter, the children were sometimes frozen 
to death. The want of firing, united with want of food, was 
a cause of great mortality in the winter season, in the English 
prisons, and in one case three prisoners were found frozen to 
death in one room. ‘The coroner, who held the jury of in- 
quest, informed Howard, that the verdict was by the visitation 
of God, intentionally rendered, to save the gaoler from prose- 
cution for a felony ; whereas the fault lay with the justices, 

who had ordered an allowance not sufficient to support na- 
ture. 
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These few statements will be sufficient to give the reader an 
idea of the state of the prisons in Great Britain, before the im- 
provements, suggested by Howard, were commenced. In gen- 
eral, the condition of the prisons upon the continent of Europe, 
(which were also explored by this intrepid philanthropist,) 
was somewhat better than that of those in England ; but abuses 
similar to those which we have specified were of too frequent 
occurrence in them. Some of the houses of correction in Hol- 
land formed an honorable exception, and made a near approach 
to the wise discipline and humane strictness of the penitentiary 
system, as now practised. ‘There is no reason to believe, that 
the prisons in America, at that time, were in a better condition 
than those in Europe. 

li is at this point, that Messrs. de Beaumont and de 'Tocque- 
ville take up the interesting subject of their work. It was a 
necessary consequence of the horrible state of the prisons, that 
they were little thought of, as places of protracted penal dis- 
cipline. They were “rather the appendages, than the instru- 
ments of justice. The halter, Botany-liay, the pillory, the 
branding iron, and the lash were the engmery of justice ; and 
the prison was the place in which its victims were confined, 
till they could be brought to trial and sentenced. ‘The pre- 
judices of the society of Friends ag gainst capital punishment 
first suggested at Philadelphia, at the close of the revolution- 
ary war, the idea of a prison so administered, that confinement 
might be substituted for death. ‘The growing civilization of 
the age having extended its disapprobation to those barbarous 
corporal punishments, which partake of the character of tor- 
ture, new reasons presented themselves for the reformation. 
It was attempted in 1786. Laws were enacted in Pennsylva- 
nia, authorizing the substitution of solitary confinement, for 
some of the punishments alluded to; and confinement with 
hard labor for others. 

There were several imperfections in the plan as first struck 
out. The Walnut-street prison,—which was appropriated for 
carrying into effect this change in the criminal legislation of 
the State,—was soon crow ded to overflowing ; the attempted 
classification of criminals was found to be attended with great 
practical difficulties ; and the number of solitary cells, (thirty,) 
altogether insufficient. ‘The inmates of the solitary cells were 
confined in idleness ; and those at labor in the work-shops were 
exposed to all the evils of corrupt communication. But not- 
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withstanding these defects, the plan of the Walnut-street prison 
was imitated by New-York in 1797, and subsequently by several 
other States of the Union; and acquired a reputation both in 
this country and Europe, arising rather from the enormity of 
the pre-existing abuses of which it was supposed to be a com- 
plete remedy, than from its own merit. It may be observed 
here, that the word Penitentiary, as applicd to prisons, is not, 

as Messrs. de Beaumont and de Tocqueville appear to intimate, 
(page 7,) of American origin, but was applied in England to 
the new establishments, erected in consequence of the devel- 
opments made by Howard. ‘'The Penitentiary houses,’ says 
he, ‘ directed by a late Act of Parliament, may, under proper 
management, be made to answer very useful purposes.’ 

In 1816, the commencement of the effective and radical re- 
form was made at Auburn in New-York; but still with great 
defects in the plan. A new prison was constructed at that 
place, providing ampler means of seclusion, but not carrying out, 
to its full extent, the principle of solitary confinement, during 
the night. Sixty -one cells were constructed, but it was de- 
signed ‘that each should contain two convicts, and tw enty-eight 
larger apartments, intended to receive from eight to twelve 
convicts each. Some classifications also were attempted 
among the prisoners. The inconveniences of this arrange- 
ment were partly felt; and in 1819, a new edifice was author- 
ized to be built at Auburn, containing an additional number of 
cells; but still not proceeding on the principle of perfect soli- 
tude. ‘Two years earlier, the State of Pennsylvania ordered 
the construction of two great Penitentiaries, one at Pittsburgh 
for the Western part of the State, and one at Philadelphia for 
the Eastern. These edifices were afterwards constructed at 
enormous expense, wearing the appearance of palaces rather 
than prisons. The former of them, from some defects in the 
plan of construction, has proved, according to the modern im- 
proved notions on this subject, almost an entire failure. 
Great delay attended the completion of the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary near Philadelphia, which is not even yet finished, ac- 
cording to its original plan. It went into operation, however, 
with a small number of convicts, in 1829. It is organized on 
the principle of entire seclusion, by day and by night; but the 
cells are so contrived, as to admit of the performance of labor 
by those confined in them. Of this peculiarity of the Phila- 
delphia prison, we shall say a word or two, in the sequel. 
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Before the laws authorizing the erection of the Pennsylvania 
prisons were carried into effect, the northern wing of the Au- 
burn prison was completed, containing eighty cells for solitary 
imprisonment, in which the convicts were ordered to be con- 
fined night and day, without labor. ‘This experiment, from 
which much was expected by the friends of penitentiary dis- 
cipline, proved fatal to many who were subjected to it. The 

convicts confined in these cells dropped into an evident decline, 
and five of them perished in the course of the year. Another 
became insane ; and another, at the almost certain risk of his 
life in falling, made an attempt to escape by rushing out of his 
cell, when opened to deliver his food. 

This experiment was considered decisive. Although the 
couvicts, on whom it had been made, were selected by law 
from the most hardened criminals, twenty-six of them were 
pardoned, and the remainder were released from their cells 
during ihe day. Of the twenty-six pardoned, fourteen soon 
found their way back to the prison on new convictions. From 
this period, the plan of entire seclusion has been abandoned, 
in the prisons of New York, and that of solitary confinement 
by night and hard labor in the work-shops by day, has been 
substituted. ‘To whom the credit ought to be given of this 
last combination, Messrs. de Beaumont and de Tocqueville 
consider as an unsettled point. ‘The commissioners of the New 
York Legislature, who inspected the Auburn prison in 1824, 
found it in full operation. Messrs. de Beaumont and de 
Tocqueville appear to hesitate, whether to ascribe it to De Witt 
Clinton, then Governor of New York; to Mr. Cray, at that 
time one of the directors of the Auburn prison, (to whom, they 
observe, Judge Powars, then the superintendent of this pri- 
son —afterwards a highly respected member of Congress,— 
appears disposed to ascribe it,) or to Captain Elam Lynds, 
whose successful administration has contributed much to the 
establishment of this principle ; and who is generally regarded 
as its author in the United States. 

Whoever was the contriver of the discipline, its success was 
immediate and complete. Being applied to all the convicts 
in the State of New York, the five hundred cells at Auburn 
were inadequate to their reception, and the prison at Sing 
Sing was ordered to be erected in 1825. Messrs. de Beau- 
mont and de Tocqueville justly remark, that the manner in 
which this new prison was erected, deserves to be related ;— 
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it seems to imply something more than mere power, or as- 
cendency founded on physical force, or moral influence ; and 
would almost lead us to believe in some kind of mysteri- 
ous fascination, by which guilty and conscious natures are con- 
trolled by a superior mind. 

Capt. Lynds, the superintendent of the Auburn prison, left 
that se in company with one hundred convicts, with 
whom he proceeded to the spot where the new prison was to 
be constructed ; and where, at that time, nothing had been done 
toward its erection. ‘They were put on shore, to commence 
the work, before the ground had been broken, a cell of any 
kind built, or a wall begun. ‘They built the first day a tempo- 
rary covering of wood, which served as their place of lodging 
during the season. From the time of their landing in May, 
till late in the autumn, when a suflicient number of cells was 
finished to confine the prisoners at night, there was no escape. 
lor several years, beginning in this way, the convicts were 
employed at Sing Sing in building their prison, which has been 
constructed on the largest scale, for the reception of one thou- 
sand convicts. It is stated in the report of the Prison Discipline 
Society for 1827, that at that time there had been but one at- 
tempt at revolt, in which two prisoners only were concerned, 
one of whom was killed. The whole building was constructed, 
without any other means of confinement, than the authority 
and system of discipline introduced by Capt. Lynds. In 
maintaining this authority, he was assisted by a few trusty 
keepers, who went with him from Auburn. Wi ith their assis- 
tance all was order, industry, silence and activity.* 

We cannot here abstain from repeating a well ‘toon n an- 
ecdote, illustrating the fearlessness of Capt. Lynds, in the dis- 
charge of his duty. One of the convicts at Sing Sing, having 
been subjected to punishment, had vowed the death of Capt. 
Lynds, the first opportunity. This threat coming to Capt. 
Ly nds’s ears, he sent for this convict, received him alone in his 
bed chamber, and without appearing to notice any thing pecu- 
liar in his manner, directed the convict to shave him. ‘The 
convict performed the operation, without any attempt at vio- 
lence. When it was over, Capt. Lynds dismissed him, telling 
him that he had heard he had threatened his life, but that he 
knew he would not dare to attempt it; and that he had sent 





* Second Annual Report of the Prison Discipline Society. p. 66. 
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for him alone and without arms, to let him see how little he 
feared him. 

Notwithstanding the experiments made at Auburn, which 
were considered decisive of the inexpediency of solitary con- 
finement day and night, without labor ; and notwithstanding 
the success of the plan of solitary confinement by night and 
labor by day, the former discipline was introduced at Pitts- 
burg in 1827, when that great establishment was open for the 
reception of convicts. Owing to the defective plan of the 
prison, the convicts were able to keep up a communication 
with each other in their cells. The attempt at solitude of 
course failed ;—while the absence of labor was productive of 
great evils ; not the least of which was that of throwing the 
entire expense of the establishment on the State. ‘The failure 
of this expensive prison to answer the purposes for which it 
was erected, somewhat chilled the public feeling in Pennsyl- 
vania with regard to penitentiary discipline. The whole 
subject was referred to Messrs. Charles Shaler, Edward King, 
and ‘Tl’. 1. Wharton, who made their report in December, 1827. 
Messrs. de Beaumont and de Tocqueville speak of this report, 
as one of the most important legislative documents on the prisons 
of America. They remark, that it has received particular atten- 
tion from several publicists in Europe. In this report, the 
Auburn plan receives the preference over that which had been 
attempted at Pittsburg. 

This report had a powerful effect on public opinion, but was 
not, however, without highly respectable dissentients,—and 
especially Mr. Roberts Vaux and Mr. Livingston, the pres- 
ent Secretary of State. These gentlemen still adhered to 
the plan of entire seclusion. Mr. Livingston admits, as a 
general rule, the propriety of compelling convicts to labor, but 
demands that it should be done in solitude, and that the use of 
the whip should be interdicted. The severity of the Auburn 
discipline, in this respect, has not passed without censure, 
among those who admit the general merits of the system. 
But the prosperity of this system appeared to establish its char- 
acter in a practical way, against the theory of solitary labor, 
which had not, in 1827, been put to the test of experiment. 
The public mind seemed generally satisfied with the results 
attained in New York, and the Auburn plan received the de- 
cided commendations of the Prison Discipline Society, in their 
successive annual reports. 
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To this society Messrs. de Beaumont and de Tocqueville 
justly attribute a very high degree of merit, for its persevering 
efforts to enlighten the “public mind, on the subject of the 
prisons of the country. They speak of its benevolent and in- 
defatigable secretary, in the following terms of richly merited 
eulogy, which we take great pleasure in transcribing, as a 
well deserved tribute from these intelligent foreigners, to the 
value of labors, as unattractive and painful, as they have been 
zealous and persevering. After stating the amount of the 
funds, which have been collected and disbursed by the society, 
they add, ‘one of its greatest treasures consists in the zeal of 
Mr. Louis Dwight, its Secretary, who, with untiring ardor, has 
collected all the documents, proper to enlighten the public 
mind on this subject ; .—neglecting no journey, however labori- 
ous, in pursuit of truth ;—visiting prisons, whether bad or good ; 
—proclaiming the defects of the one and the merits of others ; 
—indicating reforms, that have been accomplished and those 
which are yet to be made” We are decidedly of opinion, 
that nothing has contributed more toward the wonderful im- 
provement, which has taken place and is going on in the prison 
system of the country, than the publication of the reports of 
this society. 

Notwithstanding the general approbation accorded to the 
Auburn plan, and its imitation in several States, the friends of 
entire seclusion persevered in Pennsylvania, and as we have 
observed above, ‘procured the introduction, at the eastern Pen- 
itentiary, near the city of Philadelphia, of the system of soli- 
tary confinement day and night, with labor by day. The ex- 
periment made on fifty or sixty convicts, who were at first 
subjected to this system, proved entirely successful ; and since 
that period, the Legislature of Pennsylvania has ordered the 
erection of a large number of additional cells, within the spa- 
cious enclosure of Cherry-hill, and the removal of the Walnut- 
street prison from the beautiful neighborhood in Philadelphia, 
in which it has long stood, an encumbrance and deformity. 

The other States of the Union, have generally followed the 
Auburn plan. ‘The prison at W ethersfield, in Connecticut, 
was constructed in 1826. This prison has been deemed, and 
we believe deservedly, one of the very best in the country. 
It has been repeatedly proposed as a model, in the reports 
of the Prison Discipline Society. Messrs. de Beaumont and 
de Tocqueville mention it as a successful example of a prison 
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administered without the rigor, prevailing in other establish- 
ments. ‘The economy of its construction has been particularly 
celebrated, the expense not amounting to more than thirty 
thousand dollars, for a building one hundred and seventy- 

seven feet long, forty-eight feet wide, and thirty-six feet high, 

and containing one hundred and thirty-six cells. ‘The recent 
attempt at escape, however, seems to indicate the necessity of 
iron doors to the cells. A convict, it is stated in the public 
prints, succeeded in opening the door of his cell, by boring a 
hole with a bit, through the door, and applying a wire through 
this hole to the lock on the outside. It would seem, however, 
that this attempt would not have met with its partial success, 
but for the deafness of the guard on duty at the time, who un- 
happily perished on the occasion. We presume also, that the 
existing unfortunate controversy, relative to the management 
of the prison, was attended with some sinister influence on its 
discipline. Ifso, the late disastrous occurrence will teach a 

salutary lesson ; as it will also establish the necessity of iron 
doors to the cells; of a most vigorous enforcement of si- 
lence among the convicts, (who, in this instance, are alleged 
to have had a plan of escape in agitation for two years, 

and who had succeeded in making pick-locks and false keys,) 
and of employing none but the most alert and active, as 
guards of the prisoners. It would seem to us also an easy 
precaution against attempts like that alluded to, to change, at 
short intervals, not only the station of criminals in the work- 
shops, but in the cells at night ;—so that the same individuals 
should be but a very short time, in the immediate vicinity of 
each other. It must be remembered that while the vigilance 
of the keeper has a natural tendency to relax, by the daily 
strengthening sense of security; the vigilance of the convict 
is an ever active principle. stimulated by every day’s experi- 
ence of the hardships of confinement. 

Prisons on the Auburn principle, in addition to that at 
Wethersfield, have been constructed in Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, Tennessee, Kentucky, Maine, Vermont, and Washing- 
ton. The first of these, at Charlestown, is the only one which 
has fallen under our immediate inspection. It is believed to 
afford as favorable a specimen of the system, as any estab- 
lishment of the kind in the United States. ‘The new prison 
leaves scarce any thing to desire in its construction ; but better 
buildings for work-shops and a better enclosure are yet needed. 
VOL. XXxvil.—wNo. 80. 17 
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Messrs. de Beaumont and de Tocqueville justly comment 
on the happy effect, in the introduction of reforms of this kind, 
of the division of the country into separate states, acting as 
guides or rivals toeach other in improvement. ‘The generous 
competition thus excited, aided by the prompt publicity, which 
awaits alike the merits and defects of every thing, existing or at- 
tempted, has a tendency to correct errors and propagate impr ove- 
ments, much more rapidly, than it could be done under one cen- 
tral administration. ‘Ho this cause, we may reasonably look 
for the extension of the reformed system of prison discipline, 
from the nine States, which have adopted it, to the fifteen 
which have not; and lest it should be thought ‘that tardy pro- 
gress is making in the work, it must be borne in mind, that it 
is but just nine years, since the Auburn plan was definitiv ely 
settled ; and that even now, the relative merits of this plan 
and that of solitary labor form a question not fully decided. 
Meantime, New Jersey, which is mentioned by Messrs. de 
Beaumont and de ‘Tocqueville, as retaining all the vices of the 
ancient system, is taking measures for the construction of a 
new prison. New-Hampshire, which, when visited by these 
gentlemen, had not adopted the plan of solitary confinement, 
has since that period made an appropriation for an additional 
prison building, in which that all-important end will be attain- 
ed. The legislature of Georgia, probably in some state of 
temporary excitement, at the want of success in the administra- 
tion of their Penitentiary, have passed a law to abolish it, and 
to restore the old punishments. ‘This is to be regretted, as a 
retrograde movement in the march of reform. _ It is a striking 
instance, and perhaps we may say a natural effect, of the de- 

ranged state of public sentiment, in that great and growing 
State. The step will no doubt be speedily retraced ; and it 
will soon be a matter of equal astonishment in Georgia, as 
elsewhere, that the precise period, when the penitentiary sys- 
tem of the other States was in the most successful operation, 
and attracting the admiration of the world, should have been 
chosen by Georgia for its abolition ; and that some of the last 
convicts there sentenced, should have been Christian ministers, 
exercising their sacred calling, under the authority of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and the protection of treaties 
negociated at the instance and with the co-operation of Georgia. 
All the metaphysical subtleties about state-rights, by w hich 
a measure like this is vindicated in theory, (were they in the 
abstract as sound, as we believe them fallacious,) are refuted, 
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at the bar of enlightened public opinion, by the hideous ini- 
quity of the practice. 

[n the preceding pages, we have given little else than an 
analysis of a portion of the first chapter of the work of Messrs. 
de Beaumont and de Tocqueville, omitting of necessity their 
account of the Houses of Reformation and Refuge for Juvenile 
Offenders, on which, and particularly on that of New-York, 
they bestow the warmest commendation. In resuming the 
general account of the reformation, which has been effected in 
the prisons in this country, they have made the just remark, that 
much is yet to be done, before the system is complete. In 
many of the county eaols and houses of correction, the evils of 
the former system exist in all their deformity. Much i is yet 
to be done, in regulating the imprisonme nt of females. Excel- 
lent examples have been set in Baltimore, New-York and Con- 
necticut, in establishing female penitentiaries; but more must 
be done, particularly in those States, where no females are sen- 
tenced to the State penitentiaries. ‘The gross abuses con- 
nected with imprisonment for debt, which now serves the pur- 
pose in too many cases of training up, in the county gaols, 
candidates for admission to the States’ prisons, require to be 
reformed ; and much also is needed for the improvement of 
the discipline of our alms-houses. As far as Massachusetts is 
concerned, we anticipate great good, from the labors of the 
commissioners on the pauper system, whose valuable report was 
submitted to the Legislature, at its last session; and not less 
from the researches of the commissioners, who were appointed 
to examine, during the present recess of the General Court, the 
condition of the c ounty gaols, throughout the C ‘ommonwealth. 

We speak of what remains to be done, by no means in the 
language of discontent. The progress of reform las been 
wonderfully rapid. Miracles almost have been accomplished ; 
and there are dangers in too rapid a course of amelioration, 
whic ‘+h must be shunned. In great public ¢ establishments, re- 
quiring a large expenditure in fixtures, it is highly important, 
to proceed with such deliberation, that the resources of the 
yublic may not be bestowed on objects, which farther know- 
le dge and experience shall prove to have been ill conceived. 
Thus the vast prison at Pittsburgh is an almost total waste of 
money ; and nearly the same may be said of the building first 
erected, about twenty-five years ago, as a State’s prison in 
Massachusetts. 

Yn their second chapter, Messrs. de Beaumont and de 
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Tocqueville discuss the fundamental principles of the peniten- 
tiary system of the United States, and enter into a comparison 
of the Auburn and Philadelphia plans. ‘They do not appear 
to pronounce a positive opinion between them, but manifest 
a leaning toward the former ; viz. solitary confinement at night 
and at meals, and labor by day in the work-shops in silence. 
It seems also to us premature to pronounce decisively between 
the two pluns. ‘The experiment made in the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary at Philadelphia is as yet the only experiment; and 
that has not been conducted on a very large scale. ‘The third 
annual report of the inspectors, (for the year 1831, the last 
we have seen,*) speaks in the most encouraging manner of the 
state of the establishment. Eighty-seven convicts were then 
confined in it. Of twenty-one who had been imprisoned and 
discharged, unfavorable accounts had been received but from 
one. ‘The health of the prisoners is stated not to suffer by 
their unbroken solitude; in this respect, showing the totally 
different operation upon the human frame of solitude with and 
without labor. ‘The convicts, with the exception of one in- 
firm from age, and of two idiots, (which last unhappy class of 
beings are surely no fit subjects for such a place,) are able to 
support themselves by the product of their labor. We pre- 
sume that this statement must intend the cost of support, ex- 
clusive of the salary of the keepers, and interest on the cost of 
the establishment. ‘The occupations of the eighty-seven con- 
victs were as follows. Forty-three were employed in weav- 
ing and dyeing, eighteen in shoe-making ; two incarving; four 
in blacksmiths’ work ; three in carpenters’; one in carriage- 
making ; two in the locksmiths’ work ; one in tailors’ work ; 
two in wool-picking ; one in cooking ; one in washing. ‘Three 

were indisposed, two idiots ; one aged and too infirm to work ; 

and three just received were not employed. 

We have abstracted this statement from the report of the 
Warden, because we believe some difficulty has been supposed 
to exist, in finding employment, at which convicts could be 

kept at work, in solitary cells. ‘The range, as it is, appears by 
no means limited, and might easily be extended. Our appre 
hension is, that this plan of imprisonment will be found too 
expensive. If this objection shall prove to be unfounded, and 
the health of the prisoners shall appear not to suffer, our pre- 





* It is quoted in the seventh annual report of the Prison Discipline 
Society, p. 47. 
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possessions, in other respects, would be in favor of the plan. 
We own we have apprehensions, as to the effect of the plan 
on the health of the convicts, when they shall be collected in 
the same prison, in very large numbers, and confined in cells 
built over and very near each other. Without intending to 
pronounce an opinion, we will briefly indicate the arguments, 
in favor of the Philadelphia plan, as we understand them to be 
advanced by its friends. 

Silence is admitted to be absolutely essential to the Auburn 
plan, or rather the absence of all communication between the 
convicts. Now it is plain, that, even if silence could be strict- 
ly enforced, it would leave remaining some intercourse of 
looks, gestures, and touch, exceedingly restrained it is true, 
but still sufficient for the accomplishment of mischief. But it 
is impossible to enforce strict silence. Some talking is allowed, 
as necessary to carry on work, where several,—as in stone-cut- 
ting,—are employed together. This permitted use of speech 
leads to some abuse ; and nothing but the scourge is found ad- 
equate to keep up the discipline of the prison in this respect. 
The free resort to this instrument of discipline, in some of the 
penitentiaries, has been complained of. It is a disagreeable 
necessity to be obliged to use it. On the Ph iladelphia plan, 
almost all occasion for discipline is taken away, and when any 
punishment is needed, a milder one has been found effectual. 

The solitude with labor is more favorable, in its moral ef- 
fect on the character, than compulsory labor, in the public 
work-shops. In stating the comparative advant: ages of the 
two systems, Captain Lynds expressly puts the preference 
of the Auburn plan over that of Philadelphia, in this, that the 
convict at Auburn considers labor as a hardship and a task ; 
and that it is beneficial to him, to form the habit of submitting 
to the necessity of performing a task in obedience to law ; where- 
as, to the convict in solitary confinement, labor is a solace. He 
's willing to labor in the cell, to escape the ennui of his con- 
finement ; but when he leaves the prison, this motive ceasing 
to operate, he will cease from work. ‘The force of this reason- 
ing is denied. It is assumed, in both cases, that the con- 
vict is not disposed to labor, from any love of industry ; but 
in one case he works under the compulsion of the lash; in the 
other, voluntarily, as a refuge from the torments of idle soli- 
tude. In either case, he works all the time. Now the com- 
parative efficacy of these two modes of enforcing labor, in 
forming industrious habits, must be, @ priori, a matter of 
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doubtful speculation. Both motives will cease when the 
convict is discharged. Which is most likely, while it is in 
operation, to produce a salutary change in the temper, which 
will operate after the motive ceases, is a matter to be decided 
by experience. 

Another great advantage claimed for the plan of total seclusion 
is, its efficacy i in removing a great obstacle in the way of the suc- 
cessful reformation of convicts. Experience has ‘shown, that 
convicts disposed, on their discharge from prison, to persevere 
in virtuous habits, are frequently prevented from doing so, by 
their worthless associates, who, for the cruel purpose of com- 
pelling them to engage again in the perpetration of crime, 
betray them to the employ ers, in whose service they may have 
found occupation. A very affecting case of this kind is related 
in the work of Messrs. de Beaumont and de Tocqueville.* The 
natural prejudice against employing persons, who have been 
found guilty of crimes punished by the laws of the country 
with confinement in the States’ prisons, is so great, that this 
mutual delation by comrades opposes a very formidable 
obstacle to reform. It is, of course, wholly obviated by the 
system of entire seclusion. From the moment he comes into 
the prison, till he leaves it, the convict never sees the face nor 
hears the voice of a fellow convict ; and quits its walls as much 
a stranger to every other inmate of them as he entered. 

It ought to be observed of both plans of prison discipline, 
that they require for their successful operation, qualifications 
of no ordinary kind, on the part of the wardens, superintend- 
ants, or by whatever other name the officer in immediate con- 
trol of the prison may be called. An instant effect of the 
prison reform has accordingly been, to make this office one of 
respectability and consequence, which individuals of char: acter 
and standing are willing to assume, and which carries with it 
no disparagement or degradation. ‘The American reader can 
scarce repress a smile, at finding, in the Minutes of Evidence 
appended to the late report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, on secondary punishments, this question, among 
others, put to Captain Basil Hall: ‘Is the superintendant 
a convict?’ Messrs. de Beaumont and de ‘Tocqueville 
repeat, with — terms of respect, the names of Captain 


* Appendix No. 10. p. 330. This appendix contains the result of 
the examination by Messrs. de Beaumont and de Tocqueville of each of 
the inmates of the Cherry-Hill Penitentiary. 
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Lynds and Judge Powars, of New-York; of Mr. Pillsbury, 


at Wethersfield; of Mr. Robert W iItsie, at Sing Sing; of 
Captain Austin, at Charlestown; and of Mr. Wood, of 


Philadelphia. As the number of persons possessing the re- 
quisite qualifications for this honorable and important station 
is by no means great, it is regarded as a recommendation of the 
Philadelphia system, that its administration appears somewhat 
easier, than that of the other plan. ‘Ihe entire isolation of the 
convicts facilitates the discipline of the plan; and renders less 
necessary the possession of the high moral qualities, which may 
occasionally be called into action, in prisons otherwise organized. 

The third chapter of the w ork before us treats of the subject 
of the moral reform of the convicts, and the effects of the sys- 
tem in diminishing the amount of crime in the community. 
The fourth chapter i is devoted to the financial aspect of the 
question, and closes the first part of the work. 

The first chapter of the second part commences with the 
imperfections of the French prisons ;—the cost of their sup- 
port, and the evil effects of their organization and management, 
on the morals and lives of the convicts. In the second chapter, 
is discussed the practic ability of introducing the American 
penitentiary system into France. Several obatéc les to sucha 
step, are indicated by our authors :—such as the want of adapta- 
tion of the buildings now used as prisons ;—the general aversion 
to corpori al punishments, and the want of that co- -operation of 
the religious sense of the public, which exists in America, and 
to which great efficacy is justly ascribed by Messrs. de Beaumont 
and de ‘l'oc queville :— ‘and the character of infamy, which 
the laws of France im pose on various crimes; a character 
which would be at variance with penitentiary disc ipline, which 
leaves a locus penttentiac, and a hope of restoration to all its 
subjects. If these difficulties were overcome, (and our authors 
do not state them to be insuperable), they express the opinion 
that the system might not be productive of all the good effects, 
which have flowed frorn it in this country. They doubt whe ther 
the labor of the convicts could be made to bear so important a 
part of the cost of their maintenance, as it dees with us. ‘They 
suppose that the products of the labor of the prisoners would 
find less ready sale in France, than in the United States of 
America. We own we do not perceive the force of this ob- 
jection. We suppose, that the productiveness of the labor of 
convicts must bear about the same proportion to that of free 
labor, in the two countries. The principle, on which the labor 
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of convicts is made adequate to their support is, that of supe- 
riorify over a good part of the free labor of the community, 
in management, thrift, an ample supply of stock, and free- 
dom from waste, but especially the latter. We do not per- 
ceive why all these causes should not operate in France as 
well as in America. In fact, in reading this chapter, especially 
in remarking that our authors close it with the expression of a 
decided wish that an experiment should be made in France, on 
a fair scale, of the American system, we have been inclined to 
think that they are themselves well disposed toward its intro- 
duction into France ; and that they wish by their own anticipation 
and discussion of the difficulties that might arise in the attempt, 
to avoid being considered as enthusiasts, : and to prevent the dis- 
couragement that would spring from unforeseen embarrassments. 

The third chapter of the second part is devoted to a deseription 
of the establishments unanny denominated houses of refuge or 
reformation, and those of New York, Philade!phia, and Boston 
are particularly described and commended. But we must reserve 
our remarks on these interesting establishments for some fu- 
ture opportunity. The Appendix contains, in three chapters, 
an interesting discussion of the merits of penal colonies ;—and 
an ample collection of interesting documents, illustrative of 
the various subjects of the work, closes the volume. 

We have been particularly gratified with the perusal of this 
work, which we regard as we 1] calculated to be useful even to 
the citizens of the United States, though destined of course 
more particularly for information in Europe. ‘The intro- 
ductory note of the authors expresses, in gratifying terms, their 
sense of obligation to the magistrates and functionaries in this 
country, by whom their researches were facilitated. We can- 
not forbear a brief quotation. 

‘If our researches shall be deemed useful, we owe it in a high 
degree to the generous hospitality of the people of the United 
States. The establishments of every kind, in all parts of the 
country, were thrown open to us; and ev ery species of informa- 
tion furnished with a zeal, of which we are truly sensible. The 
importance of our errand ‘was understood in America; and the 
public functionaries of the most elevated character, not less than 
private individuals, spared no pains to aid us in accomplishing it.’ 





We ought not to withhold a tribute of acknowledgment to 
the late government of France, for its enlightened policy in 
instituting this mission. Amidst the grave political delinquencies, 
under which it sunk, it is but generous to preserve from obli- 
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vion these proofs of a liberality and wisdom, above the stand- 
ard of its own policy. We may reasonably expect from those 
now entrusted with the control of the destinies of that great 
and powerful nation, that they will at least not fall behind their 
predecessors, in this important branch of reform. With the 
lights furnished by the work of Messrs. de Beaumont and de 
Tocqueville, we may reasonably expect that promptand vigorous 
measures will be taken to reduce to the test of experiment, the 
practicability of applying the American penitentiary system to 
the prisons of France. 

While we write these sentences, we understand that commis- 
sioners have been appointed in England, to proceed to this 
country on the same errand. We can w ish them nothing better 
than that they may bring to their honorable task the intelligenc e, 
industry, and enlighte ned — of observation, which secured 
to Messrs. de Beaumont and de Tocqueville the respect and 
co-operation of the authorities and people of the United States. 
For ourselves, we wish no better answer to the gossipping 
trash against this country, which is pouring, in one broad un- 
ceasing stream, from the British press, than the institution of 
these missions. ‘The question, how crime is to be dealt with 
in a community, is one of the most embarrassing to the phi- 
lanthropic statesman. ‘The humane feeling of the age does 
not permit that the laws shall continue to be written in blood. 
[t will not do, any longer, to take the life of a fellow creature, 
for stealing to the value of five and sixpence. Deportation 
to the other side of the globe is enormously expensive ; is ini- 
quitous in its effect upon the character of the community, 
whose foundations are thus laid in penal justice ; and is nearly 
useless as a punishment. It is, besides, a mode of disposing of 
crime, which, for political reasons, very few governments have 
at their command. ‘The pillory, stripes, and branding irons 
are now regarded in a light almost as unfavorable as the rack, 
the boots, or the thumb-screws. It has become, then, absolutely 
necessary, that imprisonment should be made an effective, 
safe, and humane punishment, compatible with the health and 
physical comfort of its subjects, without ceasing to be an object 
of terror, and capable of indefinite extension, w ithout creating an 
enormous burden on the State. We believe we are fully war- 
ranted in affirming, that this great problem has been at let eth 
effectively solved in the U nited States; and we regard the solu- 
tion of itas one of the greatest triumphs of humanity ever achiev- 
VOL. XXxv11.—wNo. 80. 18 
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ed. ‘That Europe may be enabled to introduce the system is 
our ardent wish ; and we deem it truly auspicious that the task 
of making the preliminary inquiries has devolved on persons 
so well qualified for that object, as Messrs. de Beaumont and 
de Tocqueville. 

Since this article was written and sent to the press, we have 
had an opportunity of looking at the eighth report of the 
Committee of the Society for the Improvement of Prison Dis- 
cipline in Great Britain, and also at the Report of the Select 
Committee on Secondary Punishments, made to the House 
of Commons, June 22d, 1832. We perceive, from these doc- 
uments, that ‘while enormous abuses still exist in many of the 
British prisons, reform is advancing with rapid strides. It is 
highly gratifying to witness the respect with which the Peni- 
tentiary System of the United States is referred to. The re- 
ports of the Boston Prison Discipline Society are commended 
in the highest terms. 

The Eighth Report of this invaluable institution has also,. 
since these remarks were written, been publicly submitted to 
the society. Its contents are of the most gratifying and auspi- 
cious character. ‘They confirm the claims of the society,— 
already well established,—to be regarded as one of the most 
admirable institutions of the age. ‘It is not easy to speak, in 
exaggerated terms, of the good which it has effected. We 
learn, with great satisfaction, from this report, that the work of 
Messrs. de Beaumont and de Tocqueville, is to be translated 


by Dr. Lieber. 





4. Le 
Art. VI.—Works of Mrs. Child. 

1. The Ladies’ Library. Vol. 1. Lives of Madame de 
Staél and Madame Roland. ‘Vol 2. Lives of Lady 
Russell and Madame Guyon. Vol.3. Biographies of 
Good Wives. By Mrs. Cuitp. Boston. 1832 and 3. 

2. The Coronal, a Collection of Miscellaneous Pieces. 
By tHe Same. Boston. 1833. 


Wuen Napoleon told Madame de Staél that she was the 
first woman in the republic, who bore the most children, though 
he said a good thing, it was hardly atrue one. We should go 
somewhat ; more for the intellectual, and say that she was the 
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first, and the best too, who wrote the most useful books. Govy- 
erning ourselves by this standard, we are not sure that an 
woman in our country would outrank Mrs. Child. This 
lady has long been before the public as an author, with much 
success. And she well deserves it,—for in all her works 
we think that nothing can be found, which does not com- 
mend itself by its tone of healthy morality, and generally by 
its good sense. Few female writers, if any, have one more or 
better things for our literature, in its lighter or graver depart- 
ments. She has continued to render herself popular in fiction 
and fact; to be graceful alike in telling a village story, and in 
giving a receipt for the kitchen ; to be at home in the prose 
and the poetry of life ; in short, to be just the woman we want 
for the mothers and daughters of the present generation. .We 
have long watched the course of Mrs. Child, and in general, 
with satisfaction. Sometimes we have been more than satis- 
fied,—we have admired her. 

Mrs. Child began, if we mistake not, as a novelist. This, 
while the field was so full of able adventurers in this depart- 
ment,—we mean abroad, more particularly,—was something 
hazardous. But on the whole she succeeded. To us this 
appears the more singular, and the more a subject for self-con- 
gratulation with the author, as the work she began with was 
an Indian story. We are stern unbelievers in Indian tales. 
We are tired of them,—and were so before Mrs. Child made 
her essay. We long ago believed that the best specimens of 
Indian character and life had been given us by earlier authors, 
some of them the best of whom we can boast. Charles 
Brockden Brown drew a better picture of the veritable savage, 
than has ever been painted after him, by any of our literary 
pencils. We have never been satisfied with a portrait since. 
Some writers have caricatured the whole affair, while they 
thought they were working up the warp and woof of their 
own immortality, at once. It is well for such authors, that 
the chiefs they meant to depict were not living, to see the 
outrageous representations of themselves on the pages of their 
historians. ‘There would have been no chance for them. 
Wampum and calumet had never been respected towards 
such adventurers among the red men. ‘They would have 
been scalped, inevitably. But we cannot stop to particular- 
ize. It is enough to say, that the idea of Indian girls wear- 
ing ‘ mantles’ instead of blankets, and Indian chiefs talking 
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hexameters, like Alexander Pope, or unmeasured poetry, 
like Ossian, is too supremely ridiculous for people in health, 
and in their senses. Yet such Indians we have, by the score, 
in our Indian novels, shown up with all the gravity imaginable 
to a simple, wondering, cheated and maltreated public. Mrs. 
Child drew her savage very well,—though not so well as 
Brown. Still there was an evident inclination to throw more 
of civilized life and conversation into the portraiture than is 
admissible ; and though she had too much tact not to avoid the 
gross inconsistencies into which some who preceded and many 
who have followed her, have fallen, still Hobomok cannot be 
reckoned by any means faultless, and belongs to the second 
class of Mrs. Child’s productions. 

Soon after came the Rebels,—a revolutionary story. ‘This 
was a popular tale in its time,—and, for aught we know, is so 
now. It made no very high pretensions, but was full of the 
familiar incidents of the period to which it related, and interested 
all readers, no doubt by the associations it awakened and the 
pictures it presented. We have no very particular recollec- 
tion of its plot,—as who can have, that reads a twentieth part 
of the novels that are pouring upon us?) ~We remember, how- 
ever, being pleased by the narrative,—by the drawing of some 
of the characters, and the management of some of the scenes. 
Some of the witty portions, or what were intended as such, 
struck us as not particularly happy. The old jokes of Dr. 
Byles were rather heavily introduced, and were also not the 
best which he is said to have committed. Puns, unless they 
are very good,—that is, very bad ones,—for the worse they 
are the better,—are a poor material for the pages of a work like 
the one referred to. The Doctor had wit, but Mrs. Child 
had done better by us, had she given us some of her own 
description in the place of these specimens of reverend humor. 

We next find her before the public in a position more 
interesting than ever. No man or woman, it strikes us, can 
assume one of more moral dignity and beauty, than that of a 
faithful instructer and enlightener of the young in the way of 
all excellence. ‘To come down to the multiplied little de- 
mands of the youthful mind, and to enter into its interests 
and feelings, especially when literary ambition and success 
would seem to allure to higher walks,—or what the world 
calls such,—is an act, that reflects honor on the intellect of the 
person who performs it. We say nothing of the heart that 
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prompts to this sacrifice,—for sacrifice it is, in the instance sup- 
posed, when public sentiment is waiting fiw a new appearance 
of a popular author, to render a new tribute of public ap- 
plause. 

In becoming the editor of the Juvenile Miscellany, Mrs. 
Child conferred a favor on parents and children alike ; espe- 
cially on the moral and religious portion of the community. 
This little work is admitted on all hands to be singularly ex- 
cellentinits way. Its design and execution are both admirable. 
To one who has thought little of these things, it may appear 
an easy inatter to make a book of this kind ; so didactic and 
simple. But it is this very simplicity, that makes it a difficult 
work. Nothing is harder than for an intelligent, disciplined, se- 
vere mind to adapt itself, in language as w ell as in manner, to 
the minds of children. The wisest mi ay prove themselves fools 
here, though they may be Solomons in every thing else. Wit- 
ness the extreme diflic ultv that a sensible man frequently en- 
counters in addressing an assembly of youthful persons,—the pu- 
pils at a Sunday school, for instance. We have sometimes had 
occasion to see this, whe n it has given us absolute pain, so utter- 
ly unable was the speaker to accommodate himself to the little 
intellects with which he was confronted. We have seen the 
person, who, a few moments before, had delighted us with his 
easy elocution, and perhaps stirred us with his eloquence, in 
the course of an appeal to a miscellaneous audience, sink to 
something really flat and unprofitable, in endeavoring to ex- 
press himself to a hundred or two of young listeners. ‘The off- 
hand, self-confident talker of a popular meeting has been ab- 
solutely abashed before the upturned host of infantile intent 
faces, and — from his dilemma only by giving up the 
matter at once, or subsiding into a strain of remark, natural 
enough to him, to be sure, but wholly above the comprehen- 
sion of his hearers. So w idel y do we depart from simplicity ,» as 
we adapt ourselves to this complex world, and so unconscious 
are we of our departure, till some such emergency convinces 
us of it, to our confusion! ‘The power alone of producing 
such aseries of short instructive stories as the Miscellany 
presents, so well calculated to captivate the youthful attention, 
and to fix youthful sympathy, argues a remarkable power of 
invention. In fact, it is one of the best proofs of the author’s 
capacity for higher things. _ In the instance of Mrs. Child, this 
fertility is uncommon,—and we should all hold ourselves happy 
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that we have a genius who comes to all our hearths, giving token 
of holding out so well, from the fund she has shown us already. 

But Mrs. Child was determined to become a still more de- 
cided utilitarian. She saw a great deficiency in the system 
of house-keeping among us,—and resolved to supply it. 
This she has done to the letter. Does any one doubt her suc- 
cess? Let ten editions of the Frugal Housewife answer such 
unbelievers. No book, so little like a novel, or a poem, 
ever had such a run. It was to be found making its way 
into the boudoirs of the fashionable, as well as into the farm- 
house. Every miss from the country who came to purchase a 
silk in the city, bore away a ‘ Housewife’ done up in its folds. 
It was studied to be talked of ia coteries,—and brought to mind 
over every lunch upon sponge cake. lt laid itself down cosily 
by Walter Scott and Master Irving, deeming itself, as well it 
might, fit company for either, for what enjoyment can there be 
of the intellectual, unless we first attend to a proper regulation 
of the physical? ‘The economy of mind is connected in more 
ways than one with the economy of things that pertain to the 
body. In short, this little volume carried the day over all its 
contemporaries. It became a general favorite —and so re- 
mains to this day. Its good sense has commended it to moth- 
ers and daughters i in England and France, and we understand 
it has gone through some editions in Paris. Now all this is 
very creditable to the public and the author. We have read 
portions of the book ourselves, though we are as bad as bach- 
elors, and must say that the Hints are worth perusal once a 
month. As to remarks upon the volume, made by some one, 
we never cared to inquire who,—evidently clever, but as 
evidently a tyro in culinary luxuries, and who should have 
known better withal than to snarl at a lady, while he had the 

advantage of a periodical to do it in,—to say nothing of their 
want of ¢ gallantry i in the abstract,—we hold them to be altogeth- 
er in bad taste. Ww e must resolutely maintain that ‘hard gin- 
gerbread is nice.’ 

This is a more revolutionary book than any other that Mrs. 
Child has written,—more so even than the Rebels; for the rev- 
olution with which this busies itself, extends all over our houses. 
It operates like a health committee, or a committee of vigilance. 
No woman will plead ignorance of its texts, and no daughter 
who looks to an establishment will dare own herself without 
it. We like this. It is refreshing, once in a while, to see 
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people really giving their money for what is useful, and letting 
a poor novel sink out of the market, by the way of the upper 
shelves of the publishers. It w ould be well if cui bono? were 
a question nearer the surface of writers’ minds in the present 
day. As it is, a crown is due to every one who makes it a 
first inquiry, and who is not ashamed to use plain English to 
answer it. ‘The Housewife, we think, must be intelligible 
to all; if it be not, it will not be for want of plainness in 
telling the truth, or of directness in the application of the re- 
marks to many of our domestic prejudices and follies. 

The Girl’s Book and the Mother’s Book were but parts of 
the general plan which our author appears to have laid out, 
of designating, in a simple way, the reciprocal duties of parent 
and child, and of showing to both, by example and precept, the 
importance of the several relations in which they stand to each 
other. Atleast these good lessons are derivable from both the 
works, whether there was any particular intention of inculcat- 
ing them or not. The latter takes up the child at the nursery, 
and carries her through to matrimony,—a very important part 
of the female pilgrimage. Through all the stages of life be- 
tween these two termini, our author goes, with advice per- 
tinent to each; and we think mothers have reason to pass a 
vote of thanks to her, for the excellent strain of remark that 
seasons her pages. ‘The observations upon marriage struck 
us as particularly sensible. They are in good season for all 
the world,—and would have been, a century ago. ‘They would 
form an excellent tract for the continent, and in England es- 
pecially would they be of pungent application. Alas! even 
republican America must come in for her share of the reproof 
which these remarks embody. Indeed, look the world over, 
and will not the moralist, though he have buta single eye, 
still see that it continues to be a melancholy time of bargain 
and sale, in matters of wedlock? We hardly know which is 
most to blame in this sad business, the parent that sells the 
child, or the child that suffers herself to be sold. For our own 
parts, we approve resistance in these affairs, where the heart 
goes not with the hand. We love the setting up of a beautiful 
Ebenezer, against unreasonable and unchristian authority. 

The works we have thus noticed, with the exception of the 
novels, are those of Mrs. Child’s collection that particularly 
aim to be useful,—we mean useful in the most direct and 
simple forms of usefulness. It is not one person in a genera- 
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tion, though endowed with all the talent to do it, who will un- 
dertake to perform the service to society which has been done 
by this lady. ‘There is an idea that it is an irksome, thankless 
business, and minds are kept from attempting it by a mistaken 
impression that there are higher duties, and employments more 
worthy of a busy spirit. How false and absurd this notion is, 
we have taken occasion to suggest indirectly, in some previous 
remarks. We owe something then to the mind that breaks 
away from this vulgar prejudice, and especially to one that has 
done so much to meet the demands of society, in a department 
where so much was wanting 

We have strong doubts, whether the importance of the educa- 
tion of women is sufficiently understood or appreciated among 
us. Certainly it is not sufficiently considered. Did we re- 
flect more upon the influence they exert upon the whole sys- 
tem of society, there would be more sensitiveness upon 
this subject, and more active interest expressed with regard 
to its details. It is probable, did we view the thing aright, 
that far from holding it an unsatisfactory or inglorious occupa- 
tion in any one, to develope and direct the female mind in 
early years, we should esteem it an employment worthy of our 
best powers, and as satisfactory as it is important. We have 
great faith in the inclination of the tree from the bending of 
the twig. Then look at the issue. View the subject, not in 
a microscopic way, but in its vast bearings. In the formation 
of the social frame, what constituent so important as the influ- 
ence,—the mind, of woman! She gives to the life of man 
its moral tone. How much of our life is passed with her,— 
how much in trying to please her,—and how much are our 
habits and feelings formed and graduated by her connexion 
with us in every stage of existence ! ! Inm: iking her, therefore, 
—in educating her,—we make and educate ours selves. It must 
be confessed, that as a mass, we are the clay, after all; and 
that woman moulds us pretty much as she w ills. ‘The relations 
of lover and husband, if considered a moment, will suggest the 
truth of our sentiments upon this subject. In one case the in- 
fluence of the female is unrivalled, and in the other, if not al- 
ways so unquestionable, is still uniform enough, to be called a 
primary power. Every one who has circulated in society, 
knows how this influence extends to its customs ine its tone 
of conversation, and to what is called its general character ;— 
and over the literature of the land, it may be traced by a cer- 
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tain, though perhaps curious and erratic progress. In short, as 
a principle, affecting the whole social organization, nothing can 
take precedence of the influence of woman. 

Her education, therefore, should look to the great duties to 
which she is destined,—to the all-important situations which 
she is to occupy in society. She should be educated as one, 
who is hereafter to sustain the relation of a mother :—one 
who is to educate future sons of the republic. An English 
writer has somewhere said, that the English principle was to 
educate women in order to marry, and the English practice to 
give them such an education, as would totally unfit them for 
being good wives, were not the good influence of nature 
stronger than the evil one of art,—meaning, we presume, that 
their being excellent helpmates happened to them much after 
the manner of Dogberry’s reading and writing. 

Now, though there may be something of caricature in this, 
still there is a vein of truth running through it ;—and in our 
own country how much might be said and done in relation to 
female education, as a matter intimately connected with the 
future welfare of the whole land! How much might yet 
be done to set utility in advance of accomplishment, to culti- 
vate the region of the heart, as well as that of the intellect, 
and to fit the whole woman for her own coming years, as w ell 
as for the influence she is to exert over those of the many with 
whom she will be associated ! 

When we repeat, therefore, our expressions of respect 
for the class of Mrs. Child’s works, on which the above re- 
marks have a bearing, we are only rendering a proper tribute 
to our author for successful exertions in a humble, though very 
important department. It is one in which the amount of labor 
has been trifling, until of late years. Writers, until recently, 
have seemed to think that there were only men and women 
to write for. ‘They forgot that there were thousands not of 
age. With the exception of a few tales by Miss Edgeworth, 
stories that were intended to inculcate any thing were sto- 
ries for adults, as much as for the children for whom they 
purported to be made. We do not complain of this, as a 
general thing,—for some of the best tales we have are the 
simple ones which adroit minds have furnished for youth. 
We mean to say, that it has been reserved for very late 
years to produce a series of popular fictions, and of “moral 
essays, which have had in view, as the guiding object, the 
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direct moral and mental improvement of the young. As such, 
they deserve all commendation, and will produce the best ef- 
fects in drawing the youthful mind from idle objects, and fixing 
it on those of real importance. 

The Coronal, one of the works named at the head of this 
article, is a ‘collection of miscellaneous pieces, written at 
various times,’ as the author tells us on her title page. Many 
of them have before appeared in the Annuals, and all are well 
worth preserving in this way. ‘Though she calls them the ‘airy 
nothings’ of the mind, Mrs. Child and all who are in the habit 
of thinking with her on this subject, may be assured that such 
nothings are frequently our pleasantest literary substance, 
and find ‘a local habitation’ in the bosoms of men,—and sen- 
sible men too,—where graver matters in octavo are permitted to 
subside into forgetfulness. Weare for preserving these morsels 
of mind and fancy. ‘They are often the most beautiful gems 
in the coronal of our thoughts, and have a value proportioned, 
not to their size, but to their purity and lustre. We shall not 
stay to designate any of the tales that make up this volume. 
We will merely observe that they are good specimens of the 
class of writings to which they belong,—the graceful, gay 
effusions that redeem our magazines and Annuals. 

It would be wrong to pass by the poetry, of which the volume 
furnishes a few short pieces. We know not that Mrs. Child 
makes pretensions to poetic distinction, but we freely say that 
she might lay claim to excellence in this particular, and that 
with a good degree of success. There is among us,—and it 
seems to pervade nearly all ranks of writers of the day,—a 
disposition to a rather dangerous and unfair system of criticism 
as regards our poetry and our poets. It is a system that re- 
cognises too much of the principle of protection, or what in 
religion we ,should call exclusiveness. It inclines to testify 
rather too emphatically in favor of some one or two of the 
gentlemen of the ‘ fine frenzy,’ as though they were entitled 
to a monopoly of praise and veneration for their poetic achieve- 
ments, be their weaknesses and wants what they may. We 
see no virtue in this course ;—and what we say here, we say 
in perfect good nature, and under a conviction ‘that those who 

ursue it, are doing the writers themselves no kindness, because 
it will make them careless, if not too vain, and others i injustice, 
who, after all, are good company for them, if not fully their 
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peers. On the other hand, we enter our protest against 
the critical tirades, of which we see too many, against the 
ablest and purest poets of our land, evidently conducted with 
a partisan ferocity, and unsupported alike by sense or reason. 
We hold the true principle to be,—a place for all who deserve 
it, and impartiality in our presentments, exercised under all 
the solemnity of a grand juror’s oath. Meanwhile we are glad 
to find one, now and then, of the fairer and better half, whose 
genius may render questionable the title ‘in the male line’ to 
all the poetic genius of the republic. Here are some lines by 
Mrs. Child, full of as high and strong poetry as has appeared 
in our country, and far better than half of that which is con- 
sidered orthodox and unapproachable, by many of the soz-di- 
sant judges of the art. The subject is the Painting, by Van- 
derlyn, of Marius seated on the Ruins of C arthage. 


‘Pillars are fallen at thy feet, 
Fanes quiver in the air, 
A prostrate city is thy seat,— 
And thou alone art there. 


No change comes o’er thy noble brow, 
Though ruin is around thee ; 

Thine eye-beam burns as proudly now, 
As when the laure! crowned thee. 


It cannot bend thy lofty soul 
Though friends and fame depart ; 

The car of fate may o’er thee roll, 
Nor crush thy Roman heart. 


And Genius hath electric power, 
Which earth can never tame; 

Bright suns may scorch, and dark clouds lower,— 
Its flash is still the same. 


The dreams we loved in early life, 
May melt like mist away 

High thoughts may seem, mid passion’s strife, 
Like Carthage i in decay. 


And proud hopes in the human heart 
May be to ruin hurled, 

Like mouldering monuments of art 

Heaped on a sleeping world. 
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Yet there is something will not die, 
Where life hath once been fair; 

Some towering thoughts still rear on high, 
Some Roman lingers there !’ 


The last production of Mrs. Child, and the one on which 
we propose to make a few closing remarks, is the Ladies’ 
Library. Of this work, three volumes have already appeared, 
—excellent specimens,—and constituting so many of a series 
that our author intends to give to the public, from time to me. 
The first will prove, perhaps, as interesting as any one to most 
readers, as well from the subject as the style. It contains 
the lives of Madame de Staél and Madame Roland,—both 
women of eminence,—and the first the most wonderful and 
brilliant of her sex. We have rarely read lives of more in- 
terest. Every one knows the outline of Madame de Stael’s 
career,—but the filling up, in cases of this kind, is, after all, 
the thing to delight us. Mrs. Child has shown herself to 
advantage here. ‘The manner of her story is clear, simple, 
sometimes eloquent, and always in good taste. ‘This is for- 
tunate, where so peculiar a strain is required. In a work that 
contains a mixture of the biographical with the historical, 
we might expect some departure from the tone appropriate to 
both, and an appearance of effort in the writer, to keep up to 
the spirit of each department. But there is nothing like this. 
The style is sustained throughout, and sufficiently easy to keep 
the reader always interested,—just as we are interested by the 
conversation of a person who talks fluently, to the point, and in 
full possession of his subject. We are glad to see these leading 
volumes of a collection that bids fair to be so valuable. It is not 
enough to hear about eminent men or eminent women, day after 
day, from eulogists,—or to see them in their works merely. We 
want the speaking portrait. We want something to which we 
can have daily recurrence, if necessary, as toa perfect picture 
of the person ;—to which, as an example, we can point our 
children, and tell them to aspire. ‘To be sure, Madame de 
Staél was a being who reached a point, by the aid of genius 
and circumstances, to which most female minds must despair 
of attaining. Still, lessons, emulative, instructive and caution- 
ary, may be drawn from her character. No intellect has all 
its powers beyond the reach of any other that improves its own 
endowments as it ought, and as it can. In some respects 
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certain minds are alone in their elevation. But it is only in 
certain respects. By perseverance, others may arrive at an 
equal height in some distinct department. 

We have always been struck,—we may almost say amused, 
though in rather a sad way, —with the bearing of ‘Napoleon 
towards Madame de Staél. ‘To us, it always formed one of 
the most interesting passages in his and her history. His con- 
duct towards this lady certainly was indicative of very pecu- 
liar sentiments, and betray red the feelings of the man to a de- 
gree which the First Consul was not accustomed to allow. 
We recollect no person with whom he came into contact during 
his career, that occasioned him so much chagrin as the author 
of Corinna. Ill this was complimentary to her no doubt,— 
and we believe that she felt it to be so, notwithstanding her tone 
of complaint and vexation at her persecution ; for to possess 
a mind capable of troubling one like Bonaparte’s, and to be 
told of it too, was something out of the common order of things. 
The fact is, that Napoleon stood in singular fear of this extra- 
ordinary woman. Most of the sex he despised, or treated ina 
light manner, which his historians call playfulness ; but we 
doubt whether he would have dared to pat Madame de 
Staél’s neck, or pinch her ear. Still, though he did not lit- 
erally lay ungentle hands on her, the story of his enmity 
and malignity “towards her is enough to show what he was 
willing to bring himself to do through the agency of others, 
and how little a great man may become by listening to his 
selfishness and passions. 

In the matter of her exile, we hardly know which to be 
struck with most,—the evil spirit of the despot, brought to the 
determination of effecting her banishment,—the diplomatic 
adroitness of ‘Talleyrand,—or the shrewdness of the victim. 
The little scene in which the order of removal is broken to her, 
is well managed ; and we present it, in the language of Mrs. 


Child. 


‘Napoleon requested Talleyrand to inform her that she must 
quit Paris. His characteristic finesse was shown in his man- 
ner of performing the embarrassing office assigned him by the 
First Consul. He called upon Madame de Staeél, and, after a few 
compliments, said, Hy hear, Madam, you are going to take a 
journey.” ‘‘Oh, no! itisa ‘mistake, T have no such intention.’ 
“Pardon me, I was informed you were going to Switzerland.” 
“T have no such project, I assure you.” ‘‘ But I have been told, 
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on the best authority, that you would quit Paris in three days.” 
Madame de Staél took the hint and went to Copet.’ 

‘This was noble severity. ‘To follow it up with something in 
perfect keeping,—‘‘ the minister of police gave out,’ in certain 
terms, that if Madame de Stael, on her return to Copet, should 
venture one foot within forty leagues of Paris, she was a good 
prize.’ 'Theexile afterwards ‘ drily remarks,” says Mrs. Child, 
“that it was the custom of Bonaparte to order conscripts and 
women to be in readiness to quit France in twenty-four hours.” ’ 


In connexion with this subject, we quote one or two sayings of 
Napoleon as set down by Mrs. Child. They show, what we 
have intimated above, the fear in which he stood of his fair foe. 


‘ When he was told that no woman, however talented, could 
shake the foundation of his power, he replied, ‘‘ Madame de Stael 
carries a quiver full of arrows, that would hit a man if he were 
seated ona rainbow.” 

‘ Napoleon, in one of his conversations at St. Helena, excuses 
his uninterrupted persecution of Madame de Stael, by saying 
that she was an ambitious, intriguing woman, who would at any 
time have thrown her friends into the sea, for the sake of exercis- 
ing her energy in saving them.’ 


A few years make almost necromantic changes in the for- 
tunes of some people. How different the condition and tone 
of Talleyrand, the diplomate of Napoleon in this graceful ruse, 
just related, to get Madame de Staél out of Paris, because her 
arch enemy thought the air was bad for her,—of Talleyrand 
practising a little of his exquisite tact on one who had an al- 
most equal portion with himself, and effecting a grand object 
for his master, in a tone of levity with which he ‘would have 
arranged an excursion into the country,—from those of ‘Tal- 
leyrand just returned from America, emptying his purse of fif- 
teen francs,—his whole fortune,—on a table before Madame de 
Stael, and assuring her that unless she helped him, he should 
try what virtue there was in the Seine ! 

The result is known. As the story goes, Madame de Staél, 
then the most eloquent and powerful individual of the coterie 
that directed the Directory of Barras, interfered with good effect, 
in favor of her friend, and the ex-bishop became minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Since that time, fortune can hardly be said 
to have stood doubtfully with him, and the admirable sagacity 
with which he has managed to play Vicar of Bray on a digni- 
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fied scale, through all the phases of empire to which the 
French government has been subjected, is, we believe, uni- 
versally acknowledged. ‘That Madame de Staél should have 
felt some mdignation towards her former protégé, now am- 
bassador extraordinary indeed, in the capacity in which he 
stood before her, is hardly to be wondered at ; and when we 
take into view all that may naturally have decurred to her 
mind on retrospect, as connected with the bearer of the con- 
sular hint, we must confess that the feeling of hatred which 
she conceived, and afterwards exhibited, was by no means 
singular. We suspect that she was not of a temper to forgive 
ingratitude as a matter of course. She was too ardent in her 
attachments not to be strong in her resentments. 

The life of Madame Roland is, on the whole, a more inter- 
esting biography than that of Madame de Staél. For forti- 
tude ‘and daring, this woman has not her superior in history. 
Her persecution and suffering afford an example of the de- 

grading pass to which man may be brought by the power of 
ae passion. ‘The horrors of the French Revolution are pro- 
verbial ; but if any one thing, more than another, exhibits in 
full relief, the malignity of man, it is the hunting down of wo- 
man to torture and death. Such depravity is a perfect inver- 
sion of the order of human nature,—and its exhibition is re- 
volting, to the last degree. Napole on, as we have intimated 
above, betrayed not a little of this ferocity in his conduct to- 
wards Madame de Staél. It was in principle the same dispo- 
sition, that actuated the fiends who brought Madame Roland to 
the scaffold. 

The second volume of the series contains the lives of two 
women, conspicuous, though in different ways, in their several 
times and countries ; ; Lady Rache! Russell in England, and 
Madame Guyon in France. If Madame de Staél may be 
called a great example of her sex, the two personages here 
exhibited may with equal emphasis be pronounced good ones 
The fortunes and fate of Lady Russell are familiar to all readers 
of English history. ‘They are set forth here with considerable 
effect —and we think her case worthy of preservation, in the 
way our author has chosen, as an instance of excee sdingly praise- 
worthy regard and affection for her unfortunate husband, and 
of high and dignified endurance under a complication of singu- 
lar sufferings. Her life embodies not a little of romantic and 
tragic incident; but doubtless much of the interest derivable 
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from that source, and which in our own day lends a melancholy 
attractiveness to her story, was lost upon the public mind in 
the troublous times of the Charleses. Unfortunately, persecu- 
tion and suffering for conscience’s sake were too common mat- 
ters at that period, to permit an individual instance to be long 
regarded, or much wept over. Lady Rachel married Lord 
William Russell, while he was a younger brother; and it was 
after his accession to the title, and while he was necessarily 
absent during his elections, on political business in London, 
or in attendance at Oxford, that those letters were written, which 
are so peculiar for their warmheartedness and simplicity, and 
exhibit such a spirit of affection and zeal. ‘These letters consti- 
tute most of that portion of the volume, which is devoted to 
Lady Russell. We gather from them, that she was of a pious 
inclination ; and all her views and feelings seem to have par- 
taken of a peculiar purity and holiness. ‘The dispositions she 
manifested at this time were all in accordance with the true 
and unbending principle, which seems so well to have supported 
her in her after trials. 

Lord Russell was a friend of liberty. He opposed openly 
the grasping prerogative of the king. He held with the peo- 
ple as to jealousy of French influence, and the intrigues of the 
Roman Catholics,—and he favored the bill to exelude James 
from the succession. Of course, even if he did not act, he 
professed enough to subject himself to the pains and penalties 
of meddling with such delicate and dangerous matters. Besides 
this he was one of a council of six, chosen to consult upon the 
measures necessary to check the despotic doings of Charles and 
his brother. This implicated him beyond escape,—and he 
was associated in his fate with Essex, and Monmouth, and 
Howard, and Hampden, and Sidney, who, it is well known, 
came to utter confusion in the cause they had undertaken. 
He was arrested,—and though escape was offered him, just 
before his commitment, by some connivance of the court, 
he was too well grounded in his principles, to take advantage 
of it. 

‘ Burnet tells us,’ observes our author, ‘ that the day before 
Lord Russell was arrested, a messenger was observed many 
hours waiting near his door,—a measure that was taken in so 
open and careless a manner, (the back door of his house not 
being watched,) as led to the suspicion that it was intended 
to frighten him away.’ Had Lord Russell fallen into this 
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snare, it would have saved them from the odium of his death, 
and would have given them a fine opportunity to blacken his 
character. But he, conscious of no other political opinions 
than those which he had long and openly avowed in Parliament, 
refused to avail himself of this insidious measure; and his 
‘ faithful, obedient and most affectionate wife,’ was tempted by 
no unworthy weakness to advise him to a course of conduct 
inconsistent with his innocence and honor. 

Lord Russell would not attempt to leave the house, while 
the messenger from the Council was pacing before his door, al- 
though he was ignorant of what, and by whom, he was accused. 
His lady was sent to obtain information and consult his friends ; 
with what anxiety the task was performed, we can well im- 
agine. During the fortnight, that elapsed between his com- 
mitment to the Tower and his trial, she was diligently em- 
ployed in procuring information as to what was likely to be 
urged against him, and in adopting every measure of precau- 
tion. She acc ompanied him to court on the day of his trial ; 
on which occasion the crowd was so great, that the counsel 
complained of not having room to stand. W hen Lord Russell 
requested to have a person to take notes of the trial for him, 
the chief justice said, ‘any of your servants shall assist you in 
writing any thing you please.’ “To which Lord Russell replied, 
‘My wife is here to ri it.” As he spoke, the excellent 
daughter of the virtuous Southampton rose up and stood by 
his side. It is much to be regretted, that history does not 
inform us how she supported herself through that fatal day, 
or how she received the tidings of the death of Lord Essex, 
which were suddenly brought into court, and which she was 
aware would have a material influence on her husband’s des- 
tiny. We only know that she so commanded her feelings, as 
neither to disturb the court, nor distract the attention of her 
husband. 

Lord Russell simply pleaded not guilty, and appealed to 
the laws of his country. But what were they, opposed to 
the quiddities, evasions and tricks of lawyers who would be 
courtiers, packed juries, and a judge whose sense of justice was 
so overruled by his fears, that he suffered ‘ J would to wait 
upon I dare not!’ Even as it was, our author observes that 
it was thought Chief Justice Pemberton did not state the mat- 
ter with sufficient eagerness against the noble prisoner, and he 
was soon after turned out of his office. 
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Every measure was taken to save the victim. The Earl 
of Bedford, the writer remarks, offered the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth the enormous sum of one hundred thousand pounds, if 
she would procure his son’s pardon. But notwithstanding her 
love of money, she did not dare to move in the business. 
Offers, too, were made on every side, to aid him by force and 
stratagem to escape, but Lord Russell refused to listen to any 
proposition. ‘I'he closing scene of his life is given with some 
effect. ‘The author presents it in the language of some writer, 
whom she quotes. 


‘He went into his chamber about midnight, and I staid all 
night in the outer room. He went not to bed till about two in 
the morning; and was fast asleep till four, when, according to his 
order, we called him. He was quickly dressed, but would lose no 
time in shaving,—for he said he was not concerned in his good 
looks that day. He went into his chamber six or seven times in 
the morning and prayed by himself, and then came out to ‘Tillot- 
son and me. He wound up his watch, and said, ‘“‘ Now I have 
done with time, and am going to eternity.” ‘Tillotson and I 
went in the coach with him to the place of execution. Some of 
the crowd that filled the streets wept, while others insulted. 
He was singing psalms a great part of the way ; and said he hoped 
to sing better very soon. Observing the great crowds of people, 
he said, ‘“‘I hope I shall soon see a much better assembly.”” When 
he came to the scaffold, he walked about it three or four times. 
Then he turned to the sheriff, and delivered his paper. He pro- 
tested he had always been far from any designs against the King’s 
life, or government,—he prayed God would preserve both, and 
the Protestant religion.’ 


Lord Russell, continues our author, was beheaded on the 2Ist 
July, 1683 —dying as he had lived, the firm friend of truth, of 
the Protestant religion, and of the liberties of his country. 
The substance of his speech to the sheriff was a profession of 
his sentiments in relation to the church, and an unqualified 
rebuke of Popery in every form. ‘The same speech, and the 
paper he delivered to the officers on the scaffold, are still pre- 
served, remarks the writer, at Woburn Abbey, in letters of 
gold. 

From this time forward, the life of Lady Russell seems to 
have been a struggle between her duty and her grief. Profound 
as her sorrow was, and deep, oftentimes, as was the shadow 
of her melancholy, she seems never to have forgotten that 
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it was incumbent on her to resist their influence, for many and 
high reasons. She had children about her, now drawn nearer 
than ever by an interest doubly strong. ‘This awoke her anew 
to alla parent’ s feelings and duties. She was left the guardian 
of her husband’s principles and fame. ‘This recalled her to all 
the duties of a wife. She was to exhibit to the world that she 
was proud of the sentiments professed by one who was called to 
suffer unjustly, and that the eternal principle of right afforded 
an inward support, that no power on earth could subdue. This 
recalled her to a consideration of herself. As an example in 
these respects, she was certainly uncommon, and not to be 
reached by every mind, though by every mind worthy of strong 
regard and active imitation in cases of wei: ghty and ac cumulated 
trial. As might be supposed, attempts were made to distort 
the intentions, and blacken the character of Lord Russell, after 
he was gone, and as was suggested above, there was no occa- 
sion on which the good wife cme: more conspicuous, than in 
his lady’s unfailing defence of his excellent character, and 
constant effort to preserve sha ‘ies of his re putation. 

Nothing can show more strongly the high estimation to which 
her lofty virtue commended her ° ‘and the sentiments of respect 
with which she was regarded, than the conduct of the Prince 
and Princess of Orange, in expressly ordering the Minis- 
ter Dykvelt, as soon as he arrived as Plenipotentiary from 
the States of Holl: and. to condole with her, and to express their 
sense of the loss sustained by the Protestant religion in the death 
of her husband. A reversal of his attainder was one of the 
first acts of William and Mary. ‘Thus was the cloud ina de- 
eree lifted from the fame and fortunes of the ‘:ouse of Russell, 
and the faithful wife and noble mother came at last to bask in 
the sunshine that seemed to have been wi drawn from her for- 
ever. She died, our author informs us, at (he age of eighty-sev- 
en, having survived her husband forty years. The whole range 
of history presents few women who reflect more honor on the 
sex, for hi; xh moral courage, uncommon kindness and devotion, 
unquestion: ible virtue, and unsullied oe 

The story of Madame Guy on is that of a devout en- 
thusiast. It presents a curious instance of the extravagance 
to which the human mind will suffer itself to be carried, under 
the influence of strong excitement. ‘The intensity of Madame 
Guyon’s pious feelings seems to have been coincident with her 
youth; and several things that she relates, while they show 
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the depth of her childish devotion, betray also the absorbing 
spirit of her enthusiasm. On one or two occasions she seems to 
have been sensible of a falling off. She said of hersel!, ‘1 
fell into a state of indifference and indevotion ; though [ still 
kept up the outside appearance with a good deal of care; and 
the habit I was in, of being at church with modesty, made me 
appear better than I was. Vanity, which had been excluded 
from my heart, now resumed its seat there. I began to 
pass a good deal of my time before a looking-glass. All 
seemed to me to look beautiful in my person, but I saw not 
that it covered a polluted soul.’ And again, after her marriage, 
which seems to have been unfortunate, from the sev erity of her 

husband’s treatment, she says,— such heavy blows so im- 
paired the vivacity of my nature, that I became like a lamb that 
is shearing. 1 found that whatever I said was offensiv e, even 
things which others would have been pleased with. I knew not 
how toact.’ This unhappy marriage was ina few years dissolved 
by the death of her husband,—of whom, though she paid him 
exemplary attention during his last illness, she seems to have 
been willing to be relieved,—if we may gather any thing from 
her exclamation, when told that he had expired,—‘* Oh God, 
thou hast broken my bonds and I will offer thee a sacrifice of 
praise.’ Still, self-inflicted torments seem to have been her 
delight. None of the austerities to which she subjected her- 
self satisfied her love of suffering. Pincers, and all instru- 
ments of torture did not give her pain sufficient. Mortification 
perpetual and of the deepest kind seems to have been sought 
for with a morbid avidity. Nor was it confined to the body. 
She subjected the poor and tried spirit to denials on every 
occasion that offered. Some of them amuse from their sim- 
plicity as well as singularity. She kept a turbulent and 
troublesome girl, because, as our author says, she thought her 
soul needed ‘a perpetual blister to sting it into passiveness.’ 

She refused all company and amusements, as being in proper 

keeping with her profession of entire abstinence, —and on 
one occasion, being near the Queen, whom she had never seen, 
but strongly desired to see, she refused to look at her, supposing 
it to be the indulgence of a spirit at war with the self-denyi ing one 
she had taken up. She had miraculous dreams,—and seems 
to have participated in all the extravagant spiritual movements, 
that distinguish people of unchecked devotional enthusiam. 
Perhaps nothing will prove this better than her story of her res- 
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toration from a fit of illness. A holy priest, Father la Combe by 
name, was her illuminator and supreme director in all things 
concerning her soul. We give the words of our author. 


‘IT had not a penny to help myself with, as [ had reserved 
nothing to myself. ‘Thus | practised poverty, and was in ne- 
cessity even among those to whom I had given all. They 
wrote to Father la Combe, desiring him to come to me, as I 
was so extremely ill. On heari ing of my condition, he was so 
touched with compassion, as to walk on foot all night, it being 
eight leagues. As soon as he entered the house, my pains 
abated ; and when he had prayed, and blessed me, laying his 
hand on my head, I was perfectly cured, to the great astonish- 
ment of my physicians, who were not willing to acknowledge the 
miracle.’ 


At length she and Father la Combe ‘ were accused of her- 
esy and other great crimes.’ The latter was imprisoned in 
the Bastille in 1687. 

Of her acquaintance with Fenelon, our author says,— 


‘The family of Fouquet were intimate friends of Fenelon, 
Archbishop of Cambray; and Madame Guyon had frequent 
opportunities of conversing with him. Having a dislike of every 
thing like an affectation of singularity, he was at first disposed to 
avoid her; but the modesty of her demeanor, and the extreme 
simplicity and gentleness of her manners soon prepossessed him 
in her favor. Although she was more unreserved and incautious 
than the Abbé Fenelon, she strongly resembled him in her disin- 
terestedness, her love of God, her conscientious courage, and her 
total abandonment of herself to the guidance of Divine Provi- 
dence ; it is not strange, therefore, that he became one of her 
disciples, as well as a zealous friend and admirer.’ 


Fenelon was the only one of a commission appointed to ex- 
amine the writings of Madame Guyon, who refused to sign a 
condemnation of them; which, our author says, implicated 
him in her impotent heresy,—even as his enemies wished. 
Madame Guyon was soon after imprisoned in the Bastille. 
While in confinement, ‘she composed five volumes of hymns 
and spiritual poems, several of which have been translated by 
Cowper. They are full of devotional fervor, and the versifi- 
cation is free and flowing.’ 

It is stated that she recovered her liberty in 1701 or 1703, 
when she was exiled to Dizieux, near Blois, at which Jatter 
place, after fifteen years, she died at the age of seventy. 
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Upon a character like that of Madame Guyon much might 
be said or written, but it carries with it its own commentary ; 
and we apprehend that Mrs. Child must have supposed that 
something in the way of warning as well as much instruction, was 
to be drawn from the example which it offers. It ought to serve 
as a rebuke of religious extravagance every where, by showing 
how easily enthusiasm may degenerate into absurdity, and how 
nearly allied our simplest and best feelings are to self-delusion. 
On the other hand, as an example of strenuous piety, of pa- 
tience, humbleness, active benevolence, and sincerity, it is 
to be commended * ; and we have reason to be satisfied with 
SO clever a portrait of ‘one of the most remarkable of the 
mystics.’ 

In her ‘ Biographies of Good Wives,’ which constitute the 
third volume of this series, and the last produc tion of our au- 
thor, Mrs. Child has given us some excellent pictures of women, 
many of whom were celebrated in their time, to an eminent de- 
gree; women who were great under many circumstances, and 
good under all. ‘They have entered into history ; and their 
characters go to form a portion of its exemplary matter in the 
particulars ‘of praise-worthy endurance, conjugal fidelity, and 
active virtue,—in short, in the way of all excellence. The 
book is calculated to be interesting to intelligent young readers ; 
and though most of the lives are familiar in their leading inci- 
dents to the general reader, there wil! still be something found in 
the volume new and pleasing even to children of an older 
growth. There is no portrait in the gallery here opened to us, 
to which we can point with peculiar emphasis, as containing 
any thing very extraordinary in its lineaments or execution. 
It is enough to say that there are many fine heads, and that 
the management of the coloring is generally judicious. 

The story of Lady F anshawe is one of the most entertaining 
in this volume. She was the wife of Sir Richard Fanshawe, 
who came to be a personage of consequence with Charles 
the First, and under the Restoration. Of Sir Richard we are 
told that ‘he was cducated a lawyer, but loved travel better 
than the profession. He went to Paris with only five pounds. 
The night he arrived, two friars invited him to play,—and 
he proved himse if a perfect pigeon in their hands. But 
it was ¢ ing during his life could tempt 





him to play aun. But though too poor to purchase a supper 
in France, he soon became a man m much demand in Eng- 
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land. He married; became secretary of embassy,—and after- 
wards ambassador. In all his travels, dangerous as they 
were at that time, when undertaken for the State, his wife 
proved his true and brave companion. Sir Richard under- 
took to carry letters from the Queen Mother to Charles IL., 
then on his way to Scotland. He was well received by the 
wandering king, who entrusted him with the Privy Signet 
and Great Seal. But he was fated to ill fortune. He was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Worcester. Here again the 
true wife appears. Our author says she immediately hasten- 
ed to London. ‘They met in poverty and in sorrow; and 
there was an oppressive consciousness that each hour might 
be the last of the prisoner’s life. He assumed a cheerful 
tone, saying, ‘ Let us lose no time, for | know not how lit- 
tle I may have to spare. ‘This is the chance of war; so let 
us sit down and be merry while we may.’ During bis 
imprisonment, she never failed to go secretly with a dark Jan- 
tern, at four o’clock in the morning, to his window. She 
minded neither darkness nor storms, and often stood talking 
with him, with her garments drenched in rain. She begged 
and obtained his release of Cromwell. After the Restoration, 
‘the King promised to reward Sir Richard Fanshawe’s fidelity, 
by appointing him Secretary of State ; but by the treachery of 
Lord Clarendon, the royal word was not fulfilled.’ He was 
afterwards appointed ambassador to Portugal,—and_ subse- 
quently to Spain,—where he died. ‘The conduct of his wife, 
through all the scenes of trial which she passed so triumphant- 
ly, is worthy of all admiration. 

In ber sketch of Mrs. Flaxman, wife of the sculptor, our 
author introduces the following singular anecdote. 


‘One morning a stranger called upon him, and, presenting a 
book, said, ‘‘ This work was sent to you by an Italian artist, and 
I am requested to apologize for its extraordinary dedication. It 
was generally believed throughout Italy that you were dead ; and 
my friend, wishing to show the world how much he esteemed 
your genius, has inscribed his book ‘ Al ombra di Flarman,’ 
[ To the shade of Flaxman.| No sooner was it published, than the 
report of your death was contradicted ; and the author, affected 
by his mistake, (which he rejoices to find a mistake) begs you 
will receive his work as an apology.” 

‘ Flaxman smiled,—accepted the volume with unaffected mod- 
esty, and mentioned the circumstance as curious to his own 
family, and some of his friends. 
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‘This singular occurrence happened on the 2d of December. 
The next day he took a cold, from which he never recovered. 
He died peacefully, as he had lived.’ 


In the life of Mrs. Blake, the following equally curious 
anecdote is told concerning that bold artist. 


‘ His poetic mind threw its own glowing coloring over the 
most ordinary occurrences of life. ‘* Did you ever see a fairy’s 
funeral, madam?” he once said to a Jady, who happened to sit 
by himin company. ‘ Never, sir!’’ wasthe answer. ‘I have,” 
said Blake, “‘ but not before last night. I was walking alone in 
my garden, there was great stillness among the branches and 
flowers, and more than common sweetness in the air; I heard a 
low and pleasant sound, and I knew not whence it came. At 
last I saw the broad leaf of a flower move , and underneath I saw 
a procession of creatures of the size and color of green and gray 
grasshoppers, bearing a body laid out on a rose leaf, which they 
buried with songs, and then disappeared. It was a fairy fune- 
ral,” 

‘The Ancient of Days was such a favorite with Blake, that 
three days before his death, he sat bolstered up in bed, and 
tinted with his choicest colors and in his happiest style. He 
touched and retouched it,—held it at arm’s length, and then threw 
it from him, exclaiming, “‘ There! that will do! I cannot mend 
it.” He saw his wife in tears,—she felt that this was to be the 
last of his works. ‘‘ Stay, Kate!” cried Blake, ‘ keep just as 
you are,—lI will draw your portrait,—for you have ever been an 
angel to me.”” She obeyed, and the dying artist made a fine 
likeness.’ 


The wife of Luther figures among the subjects of the work. 
Our author introduces an anecdote, that sets the Reformer in 
a characteristic light. 


‘'The spirit of light and liberty diffused by Luther, found its 
way even into the dark recesses of the cloister. It bec came no 
uncommon thing for monks to quit their profession; and at last 
woman’s feebler nature arose and shook off the yoke that had 
broken many a pure and loving heart. In 1523, nine nuns es- 
caped from the Convent of Nimptschen, near Grimma. This 
event of course produced a great excitement ; even the princes 
who were favorable to the reformed religion, did not dare to pe 
tect the fugitives openly. 3 

‘ But Luther, as usual, scorned to proceed with caution. He 
wrote and spoke boldly in defence of the nuns, and praised those 
who had assisted them to escape. He even went so far as to 
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throw off the monastic habit, which he had continued to wear 
until that time. Among the nuns was Catherine de Bora, a 
handsome woman, of highly respectable family, who became the 
object of a very strong and enduring attachment on the part of 
Luther. Some lingering prejudices concerning the propriety of 
marriage between a monk and nun, induced him to repress his 
feelings for atime. But finding nothing i in Scripture to support 
his scruples, and being strongly t urged to it by his revered parents, 
he suddenly resolved to marry. He was united to Catherine de 
Bora in 1525 ; the bridegroom was forty-two years old, and the 
bride twenty-six. Considering the state of public opinion at 
that period, the power and rage of his enemies, and his own want 
of fortune, it was certainly a very bold step; but it was one 
which he never repented. ‘The advocates of the Romish church 
took this occasion to pour forth a fresh torrent of abuse. Some 
affirmed that he was insane; others that he was possessed by an 
evil spirit ; and many loaded both him and his wife with epithets 
which it would pollute these pages to quote. The storm raged 
with such fury, that even the courageous Luther was a little 
disheartened at first. He says, ‘‘ My marriage has made me so 
despicable, that I hope my humiliation will rejoice the angels 
and vex the devils.” 


But we cannot stay to particularize. We refer our readers 
to the volume, as a volume of very pleasant and satisfactory 
reading. ‘T he biographies of the wives of Kopstoc k, Wieland, 
Huber, and Schiller, struck us as more particularly interest- 
ing, perhaps from the excellent virtues developed by those 
patterns of their sex,—and perhaps from their connexion 
with men so admirable in the ranks of learning and genius. 
We cannot but observe, by the way, that Mrs. Child proves 
by the examples she has adduced, what she professedly desires 
to illustrate, that a woman m: iy be pe rfectly happy, though she 
bind herself, heart and hand, to a painter, a poet, or a politician ; 
to one of the class that many call visionary or gifted, and which 
is pe rhaps better known, the world over, under the sweeping ti- 
tle of the zrritabile genus. It is, as ev ery observer knows, the 
common, good-natured misapprehension of the day, as it was of 
the days of our fathers, that if a person be so unfortunate as 
to be endowed by Providence with an uncommon share of 
the < fine frenzy, the gift must be ac companied, as of course, 
with a plentiful lack of that good sense, which is essential to the 
successful management of dollars or domestics, shop-keep- 
ing or house-keeping ; and of that pure, substantial affection, 
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which is the only saving principle of wedded life. The hope 
of any good issue, from the alliance of a gentle with a strong 
and irritable spirit, has been thought absurd. We trust that this 
notion may get to be old fashioned, before the world advances 
much further; and we are glad to see instances held up, that 
go so far to prove that it is ‘ not law.’ * 

Meanwhile, it cannot but have struck the reader of this 
volume, that if Mrs. Child merely intended it to set forth the 
biographies of good wives, she has done more than was ‘set 
down in the bond.’ She has given us here the lives of good 
husbands as well as of good wives,—and that in so many 
instances, that it would warrant a change of the title. In some 
cases, it must be allowed that the wife plays but a second part 
in the story, and we are constrained to say, that on one or two 
occasions, the lady was in so dim a distance that we could 
hardly discern her. But these are trifles. The writer is 
true to her main object, in the leading portraits. 

Many of Mrs. C bild’s books have been uncommonly popular. 
The republication of them in England shows this, and while it 





* An entertaining work, lately published, entitled Memoirs of the 
Loves of the Poets, contains several instauces of love and fidelity that 
might come into this collection. They prove that unless there be 
something dangerous in fervor and good faith, woman need not fear to 
put her heart in the ke eping of genius. Thecase of Chaucer is a very 
pleasant ot as here related. That of James the First of Scotland 
and Lady Jane Beaufort is well known. The author thus refers to it. 

‘When the king of Scots was released, he wooed and won openly, 
and asa monarch, the woman he had adored i in secret. The marriage 
was solemnized in 1423, and he earried Lady Jane to Scotland, where 
she was crowned soon after, his bride and queen. 

‘How well she merited, and how deeply she repaid the love of her 
devoted and all accomplished husband, is told in history. When James 
was surprised and murdered by some of his factious barons, his queen 
threw herself between him and the daggers of the assassins, received 
many of the wounds aimed at his heart, nor could they complete their 
purpose, till they had dragged her by force from his arms. She de- 
served to be a poet’s queen and love! ‘These are the souls, the deeds, 
which inspire poetry,—or rather which are themselves poetry, its prin- 
ciple and its essence. It was on this occasion, that Catherine Doug- 
las, one of the Queen’s attendants, thrust her arm into the stanchion of 
the door, to serve the purpose of a bolt, and held it there till the savage 
assailants forced their way by shattering the frail defence. What 
times were these !—alas, the love of women, and the barbarity of men!’ 

Vol. I, P. 143. 

+ We have just been shown a beautiful edition of the Mother’s Book, 

printed in London. We have also recently been told, on good author- 
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bears testimony to their extensive circulation, proves, more- 
over, the good sense of our brethren on the other side of the 
water. 

But we must close. We trust that Mrs. Child will continue 
her useful labors, and have no doubt that they will be received 
with constantly increasing favor. We would not have her 
desert fiction altogether. ‘This would be needless severity of 
construction, in determining what was useful. High and beau- 
tiful lessons may be inculcated by a good story, and as good a 
rule in morals deduced, as laid down. We are in favor of the 
employment of efficient mind in the realms of fancy. We 
want works of imagination that shall do us honor and good at 
the same time; and these we can have. Genius is not slum- 
bering in our land, and there are a thousand fields, as yet un- 
trodden by its restless foot. Prose, it must be confessed, is the 
favorite language of the time, both with authors and the world at 
large,—a consequence, as every one sees, of the matter-of-fact 
character of the age. As to writing grave essays in verse, ora 
treatise on the sciences in ‘Lydian measure,’ though once 
held not only possible but quite proper, men now would stare 
at the suggestion. Still we are no believers in the theory of 
those, who deem poetry altogether among the things of yester- 
day. Poetry can never die. It can never pass away. It is 
too much a part of ourselves. We hope for better things than 
our country has yet seen in this delightful art, and it lies with 
some of our best prose writers,—writers who have gone into 
the same fields with Mrs. Child, and given us poems in their 
sketches and tales,—to bring this about. ‘There is too much 
inclination abroad to depreciate poetry ; and the desertion of 
her standard by those who are best able to bear it bravely and 
well, is treachery to their country’s honor, as well as to letters 
and themselves. We repeat, then, that we hope for better 








ity, an anecdote in reference to one of Mrs. Child’s popular works, late- 
ly published in Great Britain, which is worth relating, as an example of 
the amiable spirit of nationality. The publisher took the precaution to 
mention inhis preface that his edition was true to the original, save in 
those instances where he had expunged the Americanisms. As thus 
expurgated, it came before the English public. A copy has since been 
faithfully examined here, and compared with the Boston edition. The 
only alterations consist in inserting ‘this country’ in the place of 
America, or United States, so as to suit it to the meridian of the 
United Kingdom. Thus much for Americanisms ! 
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things. We look for high and powerful efforts in this depart- 
ment of our literature, and trust that the time is not distant 
when we can point to works that shall be destined, and shall 
deserve, to live with those that have already become classic 
in our language. 





Art. VIl.—Vaughan’s Memorials of the Stuarts. 

Memorials of the Stuart Dynasty, including the Constitu- 
tional and Ecclesiastical History of England from the 
Decease of Elizabeth to the Abdication of James I. 
By Rosert Vaueuay. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1831. 


Tuts book has not been republished in this country, and we 
have seen but one or two notices of it even in England. ‘To 
explain its object, we cannot do better than to borrow the 
words of the Preface. 


‘The revolution of 1688 is the acknowledged epoch of our civil 
and religious liberties. ‘That revolution, though accomplished 
with little effort and without commotion, was the result of a pro- 
tracted struggle in behalf of popular rights, and of one maintained 
chiefly by religious men. In its earlier stages, this patriotic con- 
tention derived its main strength from the Puritans: and during 
the last, when it received important aid from members of the estab- 
lished church, it was an object of the utmost solicitude with the 
body of English non-conformists ; nor is there any hazard in say- 
ing, that their weight was then found sufficient to turn the scale 
on the better side. 

‘The influence of these parties, and especially of the Puritans 
and their descendants, on the great question of civil freedom and 
liberty of conscience, is a topic of inquiry equally curious and 
valuable. It was not to have been expected that writers, having 
no sympathy with the religious principles of these men, should treat 
their story, in this view of it, either adequately or fairly: and it isa 
little singular that no non-conformist should ever have attempted 
that separate and continuous investigation of it, which its interest 
and importance so clearly dernand. The leading design of the 
author has been to produce a work of this nature.’ 


In the phasis which the civilized world is now rapidly 
assuming, fresh motives are plentifully supplied to look back 
and study the events Mr. Vaughan has undertaken to describe. 
No portion of political history presents more striking lessons of 
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experience, and none will bear with less injury that varied 
construction, which the pec uliar political views of each writer 
induce him to place upon it. We have now a Catholic his- 
tory and a Protestant history, a royalist and a republican, a 
religious and a free-thinker’s history, all of which, with certain 
qualifications, are useful to the world. They all tell some 
truth. Where the testimony is common, there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt: and where it is contradictory, the duty of the 
cool-minded reader is to sit in judgment as well upon the pas- 
sions as the statements od each writer, and thus arrive with 
greater certainty at the object of which he is in search. 

At this time of day, nobody thinks of placing reliance upon 
the account of the British revolution given by Mr. Hume. 
Many writers have within a few years combined to expose 
his inaccuracies of fact and his partiality of judgment. He was 
a Scotch tory of the last century in politic s, and a skeptic in 
religion. He was bred up in attachment to that law which 
made the Roman Emperors absolute sovereigns in their 
dominions, and he nursed in himself a supreme contempt for 
every thing that savored of devotion. | Admirable, there- 
fore, as the literary acquirements of Mr. Hume certainly were, 
he was by no means the person to compose a text-book upon 
English history. He is to be heard not as a judge, but as an 
attorney pleading a cause, and his arguments are worth no 
more from him, than they would be coming from Clarendon him- 
self. Indeed, they are not worth so much, for Clarendon was 
a religious man. He could understand the since rity of religious 
belief, even when it did not come exactly within the line of his 
own prac tice. 

Numerous as the corrections of Hume have been, few, we 
might say not one, has been directed particularly io the point 
where he was most unjust, —the history of the Puritans. We are 
therefore de mete d at last to take up a work which undertakes 
to supply this deficiency ; which proposes, in a brief compass, 
to review and rectify what has heretofore been written. Mr. 
Vaughan is eviden tly equal to his task. He writes with boldness, 
because he feels that he is doing an honorable duty, and has 


truth and justice to sustain him. His volumes may not meet ‘ 


with the applause which they deserve, but the cause will be 
ry , aX. V1 ° 

apparent. The British public has been Jong in leading 

strings both in Church and State. It is only now making a 

struggle to get out of them. The events of the day merely 
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shadow forth as yet a portentous change. May we not hope 
that the change will be an improvement ? 

It can hardly be doubted, that the expulsion of the Stuarts 
was almost exclusively owing to the Puritans. They alone 
possessed the determination, which was necessary to effect 
that result. ‘The Reformation, in our humble opinion, did 
far more for the liberty of England, than Magna Charta, 
the confirmatio chartarum, or the statute <le tallagio non con- 
cedendo. It made the people think, and not the barons. It 
rested the public safety upon the basis of the public interest, 
and not that of the nobility. ‘There have been many struggles 
where the name of liberty has been freely used, which have 
yet ended only ina change of despotism. Such efforts are of 
no use, unless the people act understandingly in the matter, 
—without this, civil wars are the curses of the earth, and the 
producers of them not a whit better than seditious disturbers 
of the public peace. Shall we be deemed enthusiasts if we 
go astep farther, and say that the cause of liberty must forever 
be united with the 4 cause of the Christian re ligion : > We mean 
that religion which is well understood,—that which appeals to 
the mind and not to the senses,—that which is the result of 
reflection and not of passion. The great and leading error of 
the church of Rome seems to have been the union of a tem- 
poral with the spiritual power; a union which the history of 
the Saviour expressly disavows, and of which even Dr. Lingard 
indirectly doubts the expediency. The interests of religion 
were made sec ondary to the interests of the Prince. ‘The 
acquisition of power and of supremacy was too te mpting an 
object to the minds of a succession of mere mortals, and the 
Christian virtues of forbearance and humility were consequently 
too often forgotten. Thus grew the gorgeous hierarchy, 
which so long governed the Christian world. Its basis was 
false and inconsistent with the spirit of the founder of the faith, 
and it could be sustained no longer than the people could be kept 
in mental ignorance. ‘The slav ery of the mind and the slavery 
of the body went hand in hand together. When the former 
was released, the latter necessarily followed. The spirit of 
inquiry, which examined the Testament and compared the 
simplicity of Christ and his followers with the arrogant pre- 
tensions of their self-appointed representatives, pushed itself 
with similar zeal and success into the subjec t of civil rights. 
The lessons were hardly learnt and dearly paid for, but they 
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were lessons which produced the British constitution and our 
own free system of government. 

But if, on the one hand, the Bible teaches men to think 
and feel for themselves, instead of trusting the whole business 
in the hands of a Sovereign Prince, it equally teaches the 
necessity of a strong and self-restraining civil government. A 
well ordered and moral Christian government would never 
make an unhappy State. So true is this, that every dema- 
gogue, who cries for liberty and means licentiousness, thinks it 
necessary first to reject Christianity. It was the want of this 
restraining principle, that produced the horrors of the French 
revolution ; it was the existence of | it, though even in a mistaken 
form, which arrested similar horrors during the civil troubles in 
England,—and wherever the world is now in commotion, it 
would not be an idle foresight in the people to look well at the 
religious principles of their leaders and flatterers, before they 
moveaninch. Revolution is not a business to be trifled with. 

We have uttered a doctrine not much in fashion among 
politicians, nor properly considered in the world at large ;_ but 
the present are perilous times and require extraordinary treat- 
ment. It is not right that the peace of numbers should be 
jeopardised every day by any person, however able he may be, 
merely because he takes the f fancy into his head. If it be a 
security to a body politic that the men who aspire to lead 
should be moral and religious men, without cant or afiecta- 
tion, let those qualifications be required. If it be not, then 
the case of this world must be very bad indeed. At the 
same time, we are not to be understood as advocates of a 
union between church and state, any farther than as both 
mark the same course for human conduct. It is not about 
creeds that we would contend, but about practice. It re- 
mains yet to be prove ‘d to the world, by what rule of argument 
a bad character in private relations can be at the same time 
worthy of confidence in public affairs. 

The Puritans have been unjustly treated. They were 
conscientious men. ‘hey were fearless and unc eM 
in matters where they thought their duty concerned ; and even 
their faults, many of which they undoubtedly had, were pro- 
ductive of some “good to the world. They were stern and 
unamiable, but the times required such spirits. Would gentle 
and refined beings have carried on, at every disadvantage, a 
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contest, mental and physical, against all the power of prescrip- 
tion ? ‘They were bigoted and intolerant. ‘The inconsistency 
between their professions and their practice has done infinite ser- 
vice to the cause of liberal Christianity. ‘Time and suffering 
produced lessons upon which they themselves improved. ‘Their 
history is a striking one, from the very fact that they meant 
well and did ill —that they began right though they ended 
wrong. Ifthe men who come after them imitate their virtues, 
it will be no hard task to avoid their faults. 

We shall pass at once over the five chapters of the Introduc- 
tion, and come to the important question, which presents itself at 
the very opening of the reign of James, What line of policy 
should then have been adopted towards the Puritans? There 

can be no doubt, that the decision of this point has a very im- 
portant bearing upon the whole of the subsequent history. If 
James was right j in the measures which he determined upon, 
then the whole of the subsequent resistance of the Puritans is 
unjustifiable. If on the other hand he was wrong, he and his 
advisers must be held responsible for the consequences. Mr. 
Vaughan discusses this subject in a new and a very powerful 
manner,—and we consider this portion of his book as by far the 
most valuable. He shows the moderate nature of the conces- 
sions which the Puritans required of James; he proves that 
they were favorably disposed to the king personally, and he 
endeavors to show, that they would have been satisfied with 
the indulgences originally requested, had they been granted. 
This last point involves the difficulty. It is not in the charac- 
ter of parties, whether religious or politic al, to stop the tide of 
SUCCESS ; and spirits were too eager in those days for the acqui- 
sition of supremacy to rest quiet with a bare toleration,—at least 
this has been the best argument used in defence of James. 
Mr. Vaughan brings us a powerful witness to show that it 1s 
not invincible. It is nota little singular that all preceding 
historians, not even excepting Mr. Hallam, should have over- 
looked him. Let us borrow the words of our author. 





‘ Not long after the king’s accession, Lord Bacon submitted a 
dispassionate review of the religious disputes of the period to the 
attention of the parties at issue,—and it is somewhat remarka- 
ble that historians and polemics, who have professed to furnish 
readers with a summary of the merits of the Puritan controversy, 
should have made so little use of the Chancellor’s profound ob- 
servations in relation to it. It is not, indeed, difficult to con- 
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jecture why the name of Bacon has been passed over in this sub- 
ject, by writers, who can look at one side of a case only, and who, 
in this instance, have taken their place with the dominant party. 
Very few of the Chancellor’s remarks will suit the purpose of 
such men ; and some of his statements will be questioned by the 
persons, who, under the influence of a similar prejudice, but from 
a more generous feeling, become incapable of perceiving any 
grave fault in the conduct of the oppressed and suffering. But 
while neither party is held to be blameless, the scale, as presented 
by the acute and comprehensive genius of Bacon, turns greatly 
in favor of the Puritans,—and it must be remembered, that every 
thing in the character and conduct of this far-sighted man re- 
quires us to suppose, that whatever he ventured to publish in the 

cause of a party so obnoxious to the court, was extorted by a deep 
sense of justice and by the conviction, that a policy different from 
that which the court had adopted, would prove to be a benefit to 
the court itself.’ 


Lord Bacon, upon this subject, has every qualification that 
can entitle a witness to confidence,—and his testimony is tolera- 
bly decided. We must confess, that it has done much to clear 
up doubts which we had ourselves entertained. We admit that 
James, at so critical a moment, committed a fundamental error 
in policy at the outset, and we can easily trace the operation of 
that error upon the fortunes of his race, through all the succeed- 
ing events. Aside from these que stions, howev er, we cannot 
deny ourselves an extract, which the powerful mind of Bacon 
has made applicable to every age. 


‘Again to my lords the bishops I say, that it is hard for 
them to avoid blame in the opinion of an indifferent person, in 
standing so precisely in altering nothing. Laws not refreshed 
with new laws, wax sour. Without change of ill, a man cannot 
continue the good. To take away many ‘abuses supplanteth not 
good orders, but establisheth them. A contentious retaining of 
custom is a turbulent thing as well as innovation. A good hus- 
band is ever pruning in his vineyard or his field, not unseasona- 
bly indeed, not unskilfully, but lightly ; he findeth ever some- 
what todo. We have heard of no offers of the bishops of bills 
in Parliament, which no doubt proceeding from them to whom it 
properly belongeth, would have every where received acceptance. 
Their own constitutions and orders have reformed them little. 
[s nothing amiss? Can any man defend the use of excommuni- 
cation, as a base process to lackey up and down for duties and 
fees, it being a precursory judgment of the latter day?’ 

VOL. XXXVII.—NO. 80. 22 
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Of course, it is not possible now to decide, what success the 
course suggested by the gifted mind of Bacon might have had. 
The British Solomon adopted a very different one. He 
had not reached that degree of wisdom, which brought one of 
the greatest of the ancient philosophers to the confession that 
he knew nothing. He invited the Petitioners to a conference 
at Hampton Court. Instead of conciliating, he disputed, and 
finished by announcing his determination not to concede, but 
‘to harry them out of the land.’ Thus in the first year of 
his reign, without reflecting upon his ability to execute, he 
declared uncompromising war against a considerable, and an 
increasing religious party in his dominions. 

At the saine time it is but just to notice the motive that led 
James to this bold determination. It was not religious feeling, 
for he had been bred up in a Puritan school. It was a 
clear perception of the political consequences which might re- 
sult. At the Hampton Court Conference, he had repeated 
the maxim, No bishop, no king. He threw himself upon the 
English Hierarchy to sustain the political doctrines he felt to 
be in danger from the Puritans. The act was a bold, and it 
might have been a successful one, if he had possessed the en- 
ergy necessary to follow it up. The bishops served him and 
his successor faithfully. They labored to place their soot 
title upon the most immovable basis, by coming forward i 
the political arena, and urging the absolute doctrines which we 
been so perpetually used for the same purpose. The only 
consequence was, that the intended opposition to the church 
was concentrated upon the king, as all parties saw that, by his 
own election, that establishment was made to stand or to fall 
with him. 

We have already expressed it as our belief, that the union 
of temporal with spiritual power in the Romish Church, was 
the source from which much of the misery of the human race 
has come. It embittered all the struggles of the Reformation 
in the sixteenth century, which were not carried on for tole- 
ration, but for power. The possibility of separating the inter- 
ests of religion from the pretensions of the Pope, could not 
naturally come into the head of any Catholic, nor did any of 
the sects, who resisted those pretensions, do much more than 
assume the same to themselves. 

James, therefore, in sustaining the established church, intend- 
ed nothing more, than to sustain his favorite theory of govern- 
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ment. And in doing so, he exposed both equally tothe attack of 
a bold and numerous party. Nor was he at the same time dis- 
creet in avoiding other subjects of just complaint. His 
favoritism, his vacillating foreign policy, immorality of his 
court, and his inclination towards Catholic connexions, all 
tended to degrade him in the estimation of his people. Mr. 
Vaughan has briefly, but very satisfactorily, touched upon all 
these points. 

Lord Bolingbroke has thought fit to attribute to James all 
the subsequent miseries of England. This opinion, like many 
of his lordship’s, requires qualification. That he was very 
wrong may be true, though it must depend somewhat upon 
the opinion one forms upon the abovementioned testimony of 
Bacon; but, admitting that he was, there was something in 
the character of his successor, which had a material and inde- 
pendent influence on the course of events. He died, leav- 
ing nothing to that successor but his crown, his favorite and his 
difficulties. His threats and declarations had been all in vain. 
The Puritans had not been harried out of the land,—so far 
from it, they had grown and strengthened in every year of his 
reign, continually reminding him of their power, by thwarting 
his fvorite measures Every Parliament he ‘summoned, 
showed their increase, and, (though it was not reserved to him 
to know this,) every injury he inflicted upon them, was des- 
tined to return with tenfold force upon the head of! 7" son. 

Our author has devoted two chapters to an explanation of 
the state of religious parties at this period. He has discrimi- 
nated very forcibly among the divisions of the Puritans. One 
of these has been made most unjustly, and as it would seem 
unwillingly, to bear the name and the sins of its original found- 
er, Robert Brown. After describing the principles peculiar 
to it, Mr. Vaughan adds with spirit and justice ;— 


‘That such a man should have given his name, even for a 
brief space, to a party, whose leading principles have since been 
advocated by some of the most enlightened men, and become the 
creed of millions, is a fact, which exposes the folly of reasoning 
indiscriminately, from the character of individuals to that of their 
system. Such, however, is the philosophic al temper with which 
the story of these early separatists continues to be told by our 
most popular writers. ‘The little occurrences wiich betray in- 
dividual weakness, are culled with vigilance, and put forth with 
an air of triumph, as demonstrating the unmixed absurdities of 
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theories which the parties, thus caricatured, are said to have em- 
braced. From this rule of proceeding, it follows, that the man 
who shall be aware of the atrocities of certain kings, or the 
worldliness of certain bishops, must regard kingship as every 
where a curse aud bishoprics as the same. It is curious to ob- 
serve how an affected superiority to vulgar natures may be thus 
coupled with a mode of reasoning borrowed from the veriest 
vulgar.’ 

The Independents are evidently a favorite sect with the au- 
thor. We, on this side of the Atlantic, claim an interest in 
their leader, Robinson, as one of the founders of Plymouth, 
though he did not live to come out himself. We take pleasure 
in extracting the following spirited eulogy. 


‘Rarely do we meet with such lucid proof of sincerity, as in 
the case of this once persecuted and still calumniated people. 
No explanation of their conduct can be given, apart from that 
which they themselves supply,—a sacred sense of duty to their 
God. No other motive could have sustained them under suffer- 
ings so complicated and so protracted. ‘Their state involved a 
relinquishment of every tie to earth, and what could have sup- 
ported this, except that religion, which includes a vigorous hold 
on the future and the eternal? In the state of degradation to 
which they were reduced, they had no sensible monuments of 
former greatness to cheer them with that melancholy pleasure 
which such objects never fail to inspire. The Catholic exile 
could point to the most powerful nations, as devoted to his faith, 
and as adorning it with all the earthly majesty that wealth or 
genius could supply,—and even in those countries, where its 
dominion had ceased, he could assert the extended possessions 
which imparted so much dignity to a new race of priests, to be 
possessions pertaining of right to his communion, and could bid 
those splendid or mouldering ruins, which connect the imagina- 
tion with the ages far remote, to speak for the greatness of that 
empire which his creed had once possessed. Not so these pro- 
fessors of a system so distinct from, and so unlike the kingdoms 
of this world. No nation had adopted their policy, and the clergy, 
even in the only spot of Europe where they could find an asylum, 
were frequently their persecutors. 

‘ But they were not without reasons to assign in vindication of 
their conduct, nor without facts of pre-eminent grandeur to ad- 
duce in support of those peculiarities, which had exposed them 
to so much obloquy and suffering. ‘They could trace their fa- 
vorite Opinions to an antiquity with which the cathedral and the 
monastery had no alliance. ‘They could find the parallel of their 
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overty, their reproaches and their many wrongs, in the history 
of the great founder of Christianity, and in the history of the men 
who were endowed by him with a greatness of nature, which 
raised them far above the common level of humanity. As to the 
ascendancy of creeds, they could tell of centuries, through which 
their own had maintained its ground, against évery conceivable 
kind of hostility, extending its triumphs, as a system of truth, 
even in such circumstances, to the most distant nations. What 
it had done, in this respect, they were persuaded it would do 
again. It was their solemn conviction, that the cause, which in 
its own native strength had triumphed over the paganism of one 
empire, must prevail, in its appointed time, against the semi- 
paganism of that which had succeeded it. ‘Through the first two 
centuries, their principles were those most generally recognised ; 
and to the age of Constantine, Christianity was, as in their case, the 
religion of a people every w here slandered and proscribed. T hey 
did not live to see their principles adopted by the most powerful 
states of the new world, and by many myriads of their country- 
men; but they had their moments, in which they could antici- 
pate a change even thus surprising, and in which they could 
brave any hazard, and apply themselves to any toil with a view to 
promote it. 
‘The first party in Christendom to advocate the cause of reli- 
gious liberty,—we mean to advocate it fully and consistently, 
was this party of outcasts, and because, in this respect, they were 
wiser than their generation, they were long despised by it.’ 


We must now pass to the consideration of the critical reign 
of Charles the First. The history of England furnished 
to each of the great parties which divided the kingdom, the 
precedents upon which they rested their opposite claims. 
And each began to revive those practices, which were best 
likely to serve their present design. Charles and his lawyers 
found themselves sustained by the examples of the Tudors, 
while the other party looked beyond, to the reign of the Plan- 
tagenets. ‘The monarch set in operation his forced loans, his 
benevolences, ship money, forest laws s, the honor of arbitrary 
knighthood, Star Chamber and High Commission Courts, 
forming together a complete net- work of despotism over the 
country, while his opponents claimed the support of the <o0l 
ter of f Runymede and the authority of Parliament. Prec 
dent has great influence in the w ay of restrainit 1g the passions 
of men, and is therefore alw ays of considerable value as a sup- 
port to justice. But we cannot admit that the case of the re- 
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sisting party could have been a whit less just, if every one of 
the acts of Charles had been practised from time immemorial, 
and there had been no offset against them to be shown on the 
face of the statute book. Man has rights beyond the bar of 
limitation, and it is only necessary for him to claim them un- 
derstandingly, to place his cause upon an eternal basis. ‘The 
British people had arrived so far in the reign of the first Charles, 
—and it was the wrong-headed resistance of that king which 
destroyed him, and drove them to madness. 

It will be perceived, from this view of the case, that we are 
disposed to rely very little, for a justification of the Revolution, 
upon the mere records of ancient times,—nor are we at all 
aware that such reliance is necessary, excepting perhaps in a 
single point. A doubt might re ‘asonabl y be entertained, 
whether forcible resistance was jusufiable by the degree of 
oppression, that had yet been experienced by the people at 
large. ‘The well known rule i is, that the danger of suffering 
by “submission must exceed that likely to result from any at- 
tempt at change. Clarendon has drawn a striking picture of 
the national prosperity at this time, for the purpose of illus- 
trating that question; and even Mr. Fox, whose partialities 
are by no means on the same side, has, in his Historical Frag- 
ment, treated as a doubtful case the propriety of the appeal 
to the ultima ratio, at the time when it was made. 

There is always a disadvantage attending measures of pre- 
vention. Men look back after a danger has passed harmlessly 
over, and wonder how they could have been so much alarmed, 
without reflecting that their own acts had dispelled it. In this 
way it is, that a skeptical nature, like that of Hume, has every 
adv antage. ‘The actual consequences of a measure do not 
appear to correspond with the dread entertained of it previously. 
Immediately, such an author attributes personal motives to the 
leaders for ‘so unnecessarily ’ exciting the public feeling. 
Charles on the throne, having dissolved three Parliaments in 
less than his three first years, and reigning for twelve more 
without calling one, with Strafford for his right and Laud for 
his left hand man, and with all the instruments which the in- 
genuity of the crown lawyers were devising to support his 
tyranny, might well be deemed an enemy to the public peace, 
fit to be resisted. But apart from this consideration, so far as 
the Puritans constituted the popular party, they had no other 
resource. Archbishop Laud required conformity to that which 
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their consciences would not permit them to conform to,—and 
the only peaceable alternative, that of secession from the State, 
he as “resolutely refused to them. Cromwell, Hampden, 
Haselrig and others were prevented, by his interposition, from 
sailing to this country, after they were actually on board a ves- 
sel. The choice, therefore, was to them between war or total 
humiliation. It seems difficult to suppose a case in which a 
struggle is justifiable, if this attack upon religious opinions 
and civil rights together do not make one. Myr. Fox seems 
to us to have erred, as many other writers have done,—by 
placing the contest of 1640 too exclusiv ely in a popular light. 
Had resistance been confined strictly to the defenders of civil 
liberty, it may well be doubted, whether at that stage it was 
completely justifiable. We must be permitted to add a doubt, 
whether it would have happened. The Puritans and they 
alone felt the double motive. 

It has been said, that the king was willing to concede, and 
did concede enough to satisfy reasonable men, but that his 
opponents never relaxed in their enmity,—and this has been 
brought as an argument to show their ambitious views. No- 
body who judges fairly of the character of Charles, can be 
long blinded upon this point. It has been the practice of 
such writers as Hume, to cover this monarch’s failings, under 
the mantle of sympathy for his hard fate. Yet it cannot be 
denied, that dissimulation and double dealing were his pecu- 
liar characteristics. ‘The consequences were exceedingly unfor- 
tunate for himself. The popular leaders could never rely upon 
him, even when he was most sincere. ‘They felt themselves 
embarked in a new and adventurous undertaking. Loyalty 
had all the power that European prescription could give it. 
The popular idea of ‘ the divinity that doth hedge a king,’ was 
not then worn away. If they had submitted, and Charles had 
been false to his word, their cause would have been almost ir- 
recoverably lost. Now that Charles would have been in fact 
false, there is every reason to believe. His letters found at 
Naseby prove it; his mode of treating the petition of right 
proves it; his first appearance before Parliament to bolster 1 up 
Buckingham’ s false account of the business of the Spanish Mar- 
riage proves it ; his voluntary a and violated promise to impose a 
restriction upon his wife’s religious establishment proves it. 


> 
Throughout all his history, if we consider it by the aid of pri- 
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vate documents that have since reached the light, it would be 
difficult to fix upon one act of his reign, that can be called 
a sincere concession to the feelings of bis people. 

Yet this is the man, whose cause Mr. Hume takes up against 
what he considers the hypocrisy of the Puritans. ‘This is the 
man in whose favor that historian ventures to make an insinua- 
tion against the memory of Hampden, and in justification of 
another of whose acts, he coolly pens the following paragraph. 


‘Because Sir John Eliot happened to die while in custody, a great 
clamor was raised against the administration, and he was uni- 
versally regarded as a martyr to the liberties of England.’ 


Now Sir John Eliot was ‘¢n custody’ three years on account 
of his performing a certain portion of his duty in Parliament ; 
his physician declared his health to be affected by the 
imprisonment, and the king knew it, yet refused him any indul- 
gence. We are somew hat at a loss to know, what claim short 
the stake or the axe, could be stronger to the title of a martyr. 
And withal the philosophical historian proceeds to generalize, 
and quotes with approbation some old royalist writer, who says 
that the Puritans, though they would not swear and drink, yet 
would lie and deceive. In just such a spirit does Mr. Achille 
Murat remark of the people of New England at this day, 
that they go to church, and are strict in the performance of 
religious exercises, while, at the same time, they do not stick 
at a fraudulent bankruptcy. The sweeping character of such 
charges ought always to inspire a doubt, not only of their 
correctness, but also of the authority that pretends to make 
them. All bodies of men are necessarily composed unequally. 
Some members will have gross vices. It is manifestly unjust 
to judge of the mass by the exceptions. The proper meth- 
od of arriving at a conclusion, would be to compare the gen- 
eral character for morality of one portion of the community 
with that of another. New England need not shrink from 
such a comparison with any portion of the earth, nor will the 
character of the Puritans, even by Hume’s own admission 
elsewhere, suffer by comparison with that of the cavaliers. 

But it is hardly worth while to grow indignant against Hume. 
His work has much merit, even if he did forget the old rule, 
ne quid falsi dicere audeat, ne quid vert non audeat. We 
will close our notice of him, by quoting, as strikingly applicable 
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to condemn him, the words of one of his contemporaries. 
‘The man,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘ who considers himself as con- 
stituted the ultimate judge of disputable characters, and en- 
trusted with the distribution of the last terrestrial rewards of 
merit, ought to summon all his fortitude to the support of his 
integrity, and resolve to discharge an office of such dignity with 
the most vigilant caution and scrupulous justice. ‘To deliver 
examples to posterity, and to regulate the opinion of future 
times, is no slight or trivial undertaking ; nor is it easy to com- 
mit more atrocious treason against the great republic of 
humanity, than by falsifying its records and misguiding its 
decrees.’ 

We have unconsciously occupied so much space already, that 
we can barely recommend what it would have pleased us to 
extract,—the author’s very eloquent treatment of the subject. 
From those who wish to examine fairly, we would claim par- 
ticular attention to the chapter upon Laud and the clergy, tothe 
three last pages of chapter seventh on Charles J., and to the 
closing ones in the first volume. 

It is the general character of revolutions to begin well. The 
danger only comes from the impetus of the mass they set in 
motion. Powerful agents, whether in the plysical or the 
moral world, can never be used safely by the inexperienced, 
nor in many ways by the wisest. ‘The long Parliament, in 
the early part of its career, did itself great credit. It contained 
much of the wealth and the talent of the kingdom, and it 
redressed grievances and corrected abuses, with a judgment 
worthy of the commanding station it held. ‘The proceeding 
against Strafford opened the way for all the subsequent vio- 
lences. No question has been argued with more vehemence 
in our day, than that of the justice of this act. Myr. Vaughan 
devotes a whole chapter to it, and from the tone of the two 
leading British reviews, one might be led to conclude that the 
question of Reform itself was not more momentous. In one 
respect, it certainly is important. If the conduct of Strafford 
is to be justified, because the attainder is condemned, it wall 
be as well to shut up the volume.of History at once. Its les- 
sons can do no good. If the man, who, from being a violent 
friend of popular rights, becomes a king’s most arbitrary 
minister, and professes ‘ thorough and thorough’ to be his motto, 
in sweeping off the liberties of his country, is not to be held 
up to the indignation of posterity, or,,on the contrary, is to be 
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styled, as he is by the Quarterly Review, a most virtuous and 
suffering patriot, then it is the height of injustice for us to 
require any consistency in our public men, or to pass any 
censure whatever upon them. Benedict Arnold himself must 
be called an angel of light. We profess no sympathy for the 
fate of Strafford, although we have no hesitation in saying that 
his condemnation was a most illegal and arbitrary act. 

The impeachment itself was one of those acts of policy, 
effective in itself, but which can be supported only by those 
who love party better than we do. The evidence brought 
forward at the time did not justify it. Strafford’s own defence 
is too strong for it; and it is not too much to say, that the 
Commons were perfectly sensible of this themselves. Then 
came the act of attainder, in itself not justifiable, and much less 
so, when, as in this case, carried through by threats and 
intimidation. We can imagine no rule of more general appli- 
cation than this, that all prosecutions for the violation of law 
should be themselves strictly within it. Otherwise the very 
process to punish justifies the offender. If such a rule should 
apply in common cases, how much more so on great occasions 
in representative bodies. ‘The moral sense of these degener- 
ates much faster than that of individuals. Perhaps they are 
more slow to feel power, but once felt, they are quicker to 
forget right. Responsibility seems torest no where. Inasmuch 
then, as the impeachment and disgrace of a public man derive 
all their importance from his being a warning example to all who 
come afterwards, it would seem requisite for the production of 
this effect, that the justice of the proceeding should be apparent. 

The popular leaders felt very soon that they had overstepped 
the hmit of right,—and the choice to them, was to sink or to 

o on still more boldly. ‘The great object became, to establish 
the authority of Parliament as supreme, and the Government 
of England soon took the shape of an oligarchy, as intolerable 
and intolerant as the preceding monarchy. It had not even 
the merit of the latter, for it was not energetic, and was con- 
stantly agitated by internal divisions. ‘The tendency of things 
is in these cases constantly demonstrated ; until some single 
mind starts forth to assume the superior station that is its due, 
and to restore order and success. 

Such a mind was Oliver Cromwell’s. The crisis had arrived, 
when it was necessary to choose between long and disastrous 
confusion or the supremacy of the king. ‘This man saved the 
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country from both. We are gratified to find Mr. Vaughan dis- 
posed to treat his memory with fairness. He wasnot sobad aman 
as most writers have chosen to representhim. He died, and was 
buried not many months before the party which attributed, and 
justly, its downfall to him, obtained undisputed possession of the 
land; and from that day, not only his poor remains were dragged 
forth to be food for beasts and birds of prey, but detraction of his 
character became the incense with which men paid their court 
to the vindictive passions of their new sovereign. 

Cromwell has been painted with the powers as well as the 
wickedness of an evil spirit. In truth he had neither. He 
was much like other men, excelling them in some points, and 
falling below them in others; not able to control events, but 
knowing how to take advantage of them. If it be true, that 
mankind is always composed with a free admixture of virtues 
and vices, and that individual character varies only accord- 
ing to the predominance of the one or the other, it is 
fair to suspect the correctness of any Gescription, where 
either quality appears too exclusively. ‘There is but one per- 
fect historical character in modern times. Why should there 
be any in the other extreme? Yet it is but lately that we 
read a French biography of Cromwell, by no mean literary 
name, which denies him almost every good quality under 
Heaven. The truth is, that his character is a study. It re- 
quires great acquaintance with the secret workings of the human 
heart in every situation, and a patience of investigation that 
very few will take the trouble to endure. Many writers have 
set portions of his conduct in a true light; few with more 
success than Dr. Lingard and even Voltaire, but we know 
of none who have presented a satisfactory explanation of it 
as a whole. 

Of course we shall not attempt here to supply the deficiency. 
Our purpose will be answered by recommending the author’s 
views upon the subject, and by extracting a passage or two, 
which bear more particularly upon acts for which Cromwell 
has been most blamed. The first relates to the celebrated 
self-denying ordinance, so often called a master stroke of policy. 


‘The members of both houses resigned their commissions, 
with the exception of a single individual, the very man who had 
proposed the self-denying regulation. This circumstance is 
alleged by many writers, as a proof of the consummate art with 
which Cromwell applied himself to remove impediments from the 
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path of his ambition. It is certain, however, that his continu- 
ance in office, suspicious as that circumstance may appear, 
resulted from a succession of occurrences which he could not 
possibly have foreseen. Before the day arrived on which the 
ordinance was to be enforced, Cromwell was sent with Waller to 
oppose the progress of the royalists in the West,—on his return, 
he was despatched to prevent the junction of the royal cavalry 
with the forces under the King; and he next received a commis- 
sion to protect the laiechine’ counties. When the time pre- 
scribed by the ordinance was nearly closed, Fairfax expressed 
his unwillingness to part with so experienced an officer in 
the present state of affairs; and the two houses consented 
that he should remain forty days with the army. Before this 
interval had expired, the great battle of Naseby was fought, and 
in respect for the courage and capacity which had contributed so 
greatly to the fortunes of that day, the ordinance was again sus- 
pended in his favor for three months, and ever afterwards this 
indulgence was renewed as necessity was thought to require it.’ 


This extract is quoted by Mr. Vaughan from Lingard, and 
is fair, as that historian generally is, where his Catholic preju- 
dices do not operate. It states merely the simple facts. If 
it had not been the fashion to attribute a bad motive to every 
thing done by Cromwell, nobody would have thought of 
blaming him for the self-denying ordinance. Considered in 
itself, it was a wise measure, and the only one that could have 
been successful in overcoming the difficulties of the moment. 
It is notorious that Essex and Manchester were weak and in- 
efficient leaders of the army ; it may well be doubted whether 
they were sincere. Yet their party in Parliament was so 
strong, that any thing like direct censure would have produced 
the most imminent danger to the common cause. Knowing 
this, and that his activity had made him obnoxious to the same 
party, Cromwell saw that nothing but a sacrifice on his part 
could bring on that sacrifice on theirs, which was absolutel 
necessary to insure success. He instantly made the sacrifice. 
No doubt he believed, that he would afterwards find some op- 
portunity to restore himself to consequence. He was a man 
of great talents, and every such man believes that. Still it 
was for the timea sacrifice. He shut his eyes at the prospect 
which was opening at the moment before him. We must ad- 
mit this, or we must at once assert, that when he offered his 
commission, he knew that Fairfax would command the army, 
that he would request his services at the expiration of the forty 
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days, and that the battle of Naseby would take place ; a de- 
gree of fore-knowledge to which Cromwell himself, with all his 
saintly grace, never pretended. If every act of his life had 
been as little reprehensible as his share in the self-denying 
ordinance, instead of having merely to defend him, we should 
venture into the field of praise. 

We will praise him where we think he deserves it. Crom- 
well was always a strenuous and consistent advocate of that 
liberty of religious opinion, which the Presbyterian party would 
never allow. His exertions effected a salutary change in this 
respect. Cromwell was in his own person a strictly moral 
man, and he was an admirable domestic character. Even his 
enemies confess this, by the romance they got up, about the 
royalist reproofs of his daughter Cleypool. Had we no high 
charges to bring against him, this would weigh down much of 
common error. Did we consider him as merely in the ordi- 
nary line of English kings, how would the acknowledged order 
and sobriety of his court and army, though both were splendid- 
ly and expensively supported, contrast with the venal prostitu- 
tion and heartless, soulless profligacy of his successor? Last- 
ly, Cromwell was never a mover of those extravagant and 
disorganizing opinions which were so popular in France in the 
last age, and which lead at once to the destruction of society ,— 
and this position leads us to another portion of his history, upon 
which we propose to descant more freely. 

The Presbyterian oligarchy, that governed Great Britain af- 
ter Charles was delivered over by the Scots, was, as every 
body knows, suspicious of and suspected by Cromwell and the 
Independents, who made up the army. It is generally sup- 
posed that by that officer’s instigation, Cornet Joyce and his 
troops took the decisive step of seizing the person of the king 
at Holmly. A negociation shortly after took place, the pur- 
pose of which was to restore the monarch. Now the questionis, 
whether, in that negociation, Cromwell and his party were 
sincere. We have not a doubt that they were, because they 
incurred considerable risk, and that without any adequate 
motive unless we suppose them so. The king himself was 
then so low in fortune, that very little dependence could 
be placed upon any effort or co-operation of his. The 
design clearly was to get rid of the dominant party in Parlia- 
ment, as well as the seditious and levelling spirits of the army. 
The propositions made were extremely liberal. Charles had 
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seen nothing like them for many a day. They did not claim 
the destruction of covenant or hierarchy, but merely that dis- 
senters from either should not be liable to penalties for being so. 
They reserved for ten years to the Parliament the command of 
the army and navy, after which it was to revert in full to the 
Crown, and they were to except five royalists from pardon. 
These demands do not look selfish. The only objection that 
can reasonably be made to them, is, that they were too generous. 
The king was during all this time treated with great respect, 
and an indulgence he had not experienced under other guar- 
dians. His singular perverseness of mind blasted all this fair 
promise. He suspected this kindness to arise from the 
necessity which Cromwell and the army felt of his support, 
and presuming too boldly upon what was but partially true, 
he imagined the time was come for him to dictate his own terms, 
either to the army or the Parliament. However just his view 
might abstractly have been, he should have remembered that 
he was a captive and not at the head of an army, and that he 
was personally a heavy burden for either of the parties to sus- 
tain. He did not remember any of these things. He an- 
nounced openly to [reton, that he should play his game as well 
as he could. ‘The consequence could not fail to come upon 
himself. ‘Che moment was one of all others, when sincerity 
on both sides was of the greatest importance. ‘If your 
majesty have a game to play,’ was the proud reply of Ireton, 
‘you must give us also the liberty to play ours.’ Nothing fur- 
ther remained to be done, but for Cromwell and his friends to 
save themselves while it was yet time, and leave the king to 
find alone the bottom of the precipice into which he was 
resolved to plunge. Cromwell did save himself, but not with- 
out one of those daring measures, which always test the differ- 
ence between a genius and a driveller. ‘The Levellers had 
denounced him for his partiality to the king, and some of the 
regiments went so far as to mutiny in the field. The story is, 
that he shot one of the ring-leaders with his own hand,—and 
it is certain that his bold and instant action was the sole reason 
why the mutiny failed. Now we would ask, If Cromwell were 
not sincere in negociating with the king, what motive could he 
have had in risking his popularity with the army ; that army 
too, which was in that case to be his only reliance? What 
could he gain by a tedious negociation, if he expected from 
the first to take the violent measures to which he resorted at 
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last? Why weaken the confidence of men, who were to be 
his most efficient instruments? On the other hand, if he were 
sincere, we meet with no corresponding difficulties. He was 
fearful of the authority of Parliament. He knew himself ex- 
posed to their hostility, and he felt that a union with the king 
would shield him, while it presented a favorable opportunity 
for a settlement of the affairs of the country, without an undue 
preponderance on the Parliament’s side. We must be per- 
mitted to express our belief, that it was fortunate for him that no 
such union took place,—for with all his energy, his undertaking 
must have failed. ‘There are only certain stages at which 
revolutions can be stopped. It was not long before Cromwell 
became himself aware of this, which accounts for his sudden 
change of conduct to open hostility. His only mode of keep- 
ing himself upon the surface, was to float for a time with the 
current that had set against the monarchy. 

That Cromwell was usually influenced by mixed motives 
of action, after he became a military man, we do not doubt,— 
but there is no satisfactory evidence, that before the brilliant 
victories of Dunbar and Worcester, he aspired to govern the 
state in his own person. Whatever projects he might have 
entertained, could never have done for him what his military 
career did, and this he could not long have foreseen. In all 
states convulsed by internal broils, or indeed generally in any 
states, it is the plainest and commonest of steps from the com- 
mand of a victorious army, to the government of the whole 
nation. ‘There is no truth more palpable in history. 

We shall not enlarge upon the career of Cromwell as Pro- 
tector. Had he only been one of the legitimate line, England’s 
annals would not be able to boast of a more successful, a 
more vigorous and a more patriotic prince. Which of them 
ever did so much of his own free will, to give the country a free 
and liberal government ? Which of them more honorably sus- 
tained such generous spirits as Blake and Hale and others, al- 
though he knew they were unfriendly to him? Which of them, 
with a powerful and enthusiastic army at hiscommand, would have 
voluntarily called three Parliaments in three years, in each of 
which a majority thought, spoke and acted against himself? 
The leading and irremediable defect that frustrated all his exer- 
tions, was the want of title to the place he held. The English 
people would not admit his right to rule over them. It was 
his perpetual labor to avoid resting this right upon his sword, 
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and he was perpetually driven to it. We are rejoiced that he 
was. Weare rejoiced that his usurpation was so glaring, that no 
subsequent age can mistake it, but while we condemn him as 
a usurper, we must accord him the praise of being a very 
moderate one. 

On the whole, Mr. Vaughan’s summary deserves considera- 
tion. 


‘It is a fact,’ he says, ‘that until a few months before the late 
king’s death, Cromwell was an advocate of monarchy, and even 
hazarded his own life to save that of his sovereign. It is a fact, 
that the fragment of a Parliament, which his violence dissolved 
in 1653, was on the eve of adopting measures, which, whether 
they saw it or not, must have brought back Charles Stuart, and 
with him the return of oppression to a large portion of the people, 
along with the penalties of death and confiscation to the leaders 
of the army, and to many besides. It is a fact, also, that in all 
his subsequent experiments with regard to Parliaments, the Pro- 
tector consulted the general feeling of the nation, and labored to 
restore the ancient constitution quite as far as was consistent 
with his personal safety ; and it is not less certain, that the con- 
stitution which his last efforts were employed to establish, accorded 
more nearly with the claims of all the parties, included in the 
British dominions, than any thing that had preceded it, or than 
any thing which followed until the revolution of 1688. Crom- 
well insisted with all parties on the general equity of his plans ; 
and hoped that self-interest would aid the greater number in 
discerning it; but all continued blind, and all, save one, were to 
be made captives in their blindness.’ 


No doubt, self-interest would have been served, by admit- 
ting the title and the authority of Cromwell ; but with defer- 
ence we would submit, whether there may not have been a 
higher motive of action in resisting them. ‘The deep stain 
upon the character of that man is selfish ambition. Was it for 
those who had openly and honestly acted with him for other 
purposes, to sacrifice their principles, and bow the knee to 
him, who had frustrated those purposes? Neither will it do 
to blame them for being made captives to Charles the Second, 
in their blindness. Cromwell is far more responsible for the 
consequences that ensued. He knew that he was not the 
choice of the people of England. Why did he persist in 
forcing himself upon them? He thus prevented that settle- 


ment of the nation, which he might have materially aided in 
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producing, and wearied the feelings of every body to such a 
degree, that at last they were willing, for the sake of peace, to 
take back Charles Stuart, even without conditions. He had 
not that highest degree of greatness of mind which makes a 
man willing to descend, and to be little. 

Cromwell has done even more mischief yet to the world. 
He has inflicted a serious injury upon the cause of liberty and 
religion. It is to his name that the enemies of popular rights 
will point, for a justification of their resistance, even to the most 
righteous demands. It is such men as he and Napoleon Bon- 
aparte who do infinite harm, by attracting the admiration of 
men to talent, instead of virtue, and by confounding so skil- 
fully good ends with bad means to reach them, that reason 
loses all its force in contending with the impetuosity of enthu- 
siasm. He has injured religion, by connecting his practice in 
the minds of men with hypocrisy. After he began to follow the 
tenis fatuus of ambition, he was a hypocrite. Dissimulation 
became a necessary instrument for his advancement. In pro- 
portion as his enthusiasm gave way before the cooler judg- 
ment that was requisite to conduct his plans, the void was to 
be filled by an artificial emotion. His example has, therefore, 
been the perpetual theme of scoffers at religion, and has had 
the effect of spreading his disgrace over a whole sect of con- 
scientious men, who had no similar motives to lead them 
astray. 

Cromwell was a kind and generous friend to New England, 
and we have, therefore, been induced to give more space to an 
impartial view of his character, than we could well afford. To 
sum up all in a few words, we can only say, that he appears 
to us to have been one of those extraordinary beings, formed for 
turbulent times and yet moulded in a degree by such times. 
A deep-toned enthusiast at first, acting sincerely and violently 
in the cause he had espoused, the superiority of his abilities 
raised him above all his fellows, and placed the supreme power 
within his reach. The temptation was too great for his virtue, 
and, in yielding, like Macbeth before him, he was driven ‘ to 
make his’face a vizard to his heart, disguising what that was.’ 

There were many men in that day, who, in sternness of 

rinciple, were not unworthy of the ancient Roman character. 

hese men had not resisted Charles, to favor Cromwell. It 
was tyranny under any shape that they opposed. But they 
had drawn their notions of government, not so much from an 
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accurate view of the condition of the people to be governed, as 
from the popular and dazzling examples of the ancient repub- 
lics. England certainly was not then, (it may be doubted 
whether she ever was or will be), prepared for a democracy. 
Yet these men pressed on with so much inconsiderateness that 
they lost all influence, when that influence would have been of 
greatest use,—at the moment of the Restoration. ‘The great 
majority of the people, weary of change, were easily led by 
early prejudices to wish back their kings. A union of the two 
intolerant religious parties with those who had no religion, and 
the head of the army effected, without a struggle, the return of 
the Stuart dynasty. And never, during the eighty-five years 
that it ruled in England, was there a moment when it might 
have fixed itself so firmly in the hearts of the nation. Charles 
the Second wantonly trifled with their affections. But his- 
tory has yielded a lesson from it, which should be often 
considered when we are Jed to doubt the soundness of popular 
institutions. ‘That lesson is, that the people learn wisdom by 
suffering, faster than monarchs do. It was strikingly shown 
after the return of the Stuarts. It has been shown not less 
so in the late instance of the Bourbons. On the other 
hand, the English settlement of the Constitution in 1688, was 
areal improvement upon the experiments of 1640, and the 
French Government of 1830 manifests still greater progress 
since the days of the Convention. ‘There is a strong analogy 
between these cases in many respects,—in one, a difference 
which it is worth while here to point out. The recall of Charles 
was the spontaneous act of the nation,—the return of Louis 
touched no sympathies of the French. How much more 
criminal must have been the misconduct of the former ! 

The Royal Declaration issued at Breda confirmed little for 
which the people had been contending, and that little was not 
suffered to remain. ‘The liberty for tender consciences which 
it guarantied, terminated in a complete re-establishment of the 
hierarchy and the enforcement of the act of uniformity. ‘The 
indemnity for past offences was violated by a sw elled list of 
exceptions. ‘The record of twenty-four years is little else 
than a gradual retracing of steps to the point where the quar- 
rel began,—and this too, with a mixture of far more shame. 
Venality and prostitution ran riot in the court. Profligacy of 
every description infected the nation. The monarch himself 
set a glorious example. His father, arbitrary though he was, 
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never received the gold of a foreign prince to betray the 
interests of his people,—nor lavished their substance upon 
mistresses of every description. He did both. His father 
assumed the reins of government, under all the difficulties ac- 
cumulated upon him by his predecessor. He thoroughly ex- 
hausted the greatest share of popularity that fell to the lot of 
any of his race. 

We have left ourselves no room to enter into any detail 
upon the suffering which the act of uniformity, so unjustly 
forced upon the nation after it had confided in the king’s 
honor, produced. It is probable that the sum of it was greater 
than that which produced the revolution. ‘The refusal to con- 
form to ceremonies has besides been made, throughout their 
history, a reproach to the Puritans. It has been represented 
as unreasonable obstinacy upon trifles,—as if any thing were 
a triile which involves a principle. We shall not venture to 


add any views of our own to the following spirited defence by 
Mr. Vaughan. 


‘Men who are acquainted with the character of the non-con- 
formists at this time, must often be surprised at the language 
adopted concerning them by certain writers, who would be 
thought particularly enlightened on these subjects. It is almost 
amusing to observe the airs of wisdom, with which these persons 
affect to deplore the weakness of so many well-meaning indi- 
viduals, who, to escape kneeling at an altar or wearing a surplice, 
could expose themselves toso much suffering. But these persons 
should, perhaps, be reminded that the sum which Hampden was 
called to pay under the name of ship-money, was a very small 
sum; but inasmuch as that small sum was a tax, and a tax im- 
posed by an authority which had no right to impose taxes, it was 
a trifle involving a momentous precedent,—an embryo from which 
the most extensive revolutions might proceed. And men who 
look on these things with the eye of common sense, have yet to 
learn, why false authorities in the Church are not to be resisted 
quite as steadfastly, as false authorities in the State. Ifa sickly 
acquiescence has often been found to make way for despotism on 
the part of the Crown, has it not often made way for the same 
thing on the part of the mitre? And w ho, with the history of 
the papal hiererchy before him, will pretend that there is less to 
fear from the usurpations of the priest than from those of the 
magistrate? The men who stood forth in 1662, weging the war 
of freedom against the powers of intolerance, were, in no small 
measure, the saviours of their country; and well would it be, if 
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thousands who have since bestowed pity on their weakness, 
could be ascertained to possess any fair portion of their strength, 
—strength, we mean, to lay hold on important principles, and to 
suffer with a martyr’s firmness in the cause of them. Such 
men as Baxter and Hume and Calamy had few equals in their 
day, either in learning or in the judgment of affairs.’ 


We cannot pass entirely over the name of Sydney. His 
condemnation alone would suffice to disgrace the reign of 
Charles. His career, like that of his greater predecessor, 
Cato, is calculated to strike the imaginations of men, though 
it may reasonably be doubted whether such persons ever effect 
any great practical results for their generation. ‘The human 
race may sometimes be coaxed, but cannot be driven. It will 
not answer for one of them to set up for himself so rigid a rule 
of action that nobody can follow it, and then cry out because 
nobody does. Such a man may gain general respect, but he 
will never acquire any permanent or useful influence. Sydney 
could speculate upon a perfect republic, but he could neither 
check the ambitious designs of Cromwell, nor avert the unlimi- 
ted settlement of the crown upon Charles. He seems either 
not to have had any influence, or at least, if he had, not to 
have used it tomuch purpose. Yet there is a moral lesson, to 
be drawn from the inhuman mode in which he was condemned, 
which may be beneficial to all posterity. A noble mind, strug- 
gling with adversity, according to an ancient writer, is a sight 
worthy of the gods. When that adversity is occasioned by 
the misdeeds of fellow mortals, something more than passive 
observation would seem requisite. There is hardly a 
stronger practical satire upon human justice, than the slow 
but sure destruction of a noble nature in the process of a court 
of law. Jeffries judging Algernon Sydney, Socrates con- 
demned by the Tribunal at Athens, and we might add a still 
greater, if he had been a mortal example, guide a generous 
mind with more unerring certainty to the conviction of a future 
state. Their sufferings were not lost, for cases like theirs call 
most forcibly for the exercise in another world of those most 
splendid attributes which all men, who believe in a Supreme 
— love to ascribe to him. 

ret our inability to pursue more fully the author’s 
Dive ry of the two last Stuarts. ‘The non-conformists, it is 
true, had ceased to occupy the principal place in the nation, 
but their influence became at last of great importance in turn- 
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ing the scale. And to their credit be it said, that influence 
was exerted in favor of principle against their immediate inter- 
ests. The established church, in order to sustain itself as well 
against a Catholic monarch on one side as against the Dissenters 
on the other, became more and more exclusive and intolerant,— 
while James endeavored to conciliate all who were dissatisfied, 
for the purpose of combining their force in support of his fa- 
vorite schemes. Ata period when private and public morals 
were almost universally corrupt, when the character of nearly 
every political party was too much in unison with the profligacy 
reigning in society, it is to the credit of the non-conformists that 
they at least adhered to their duty. But for a more detailed 
account of events, we must refer our readers to Mr. Vaughan’s 
book, of which we now take leave by recommending it gene- 
rally as a moderate and candid exposition of a momentous 
period in history, made on genuine foundations of principle, 
and though favorable to one side, not unjust to any. 

The point we desire to establish is, that public conduct 
should in every state be placed upon the firm basis of private 
morality,—and there is no guarantee for morality like that 
of religion. It is in this view, that we attach much import- 
ance to works, in which the motives and conduct of religious 
and conscientious men and parties are not uniformly depre- 
ciated. ‘The close of the last century brought forward writ- 
ers, who’ have done much injury to the world. Most of thein 
were distinguished for arbitrary political doctrines or religious 
infidelity, and not unfrequently for both together,—Gibbon 
and Voltaire attacked the foundations of the faith of the Chris- 
tian world,—Hume labored in defence of English tyranny,— 
and Mitford attempted to raise up the monarchs of Persia 
and Macedon at the expense of a State, whose history is 
the history of the intellect of man. It is quite too bad that 
the lessons of experience should be twisted into arguments for 


rotten boroughs and a system of sinecures on one side, or 


Utopian infidel republics and Agrarian laws on the other. Let 
us hope that men are becoming wiser,—that we are not to lose 
sight entirely of the land- marks that time has preserv ed, while 
we derive adv antage from the valuable praciical | instruction 
to be drawn from the annals of mankind. 
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Art. VII._—The Union and the States. 

1. The Speeches of Messrs. Calhoun, Webster, and Potn- 
dexter in the Senate of the United States on the Revenue 
Collection Bill. Washington. 1833. 

2. A Review of the Proclamation of President Jackson of 
the 10th of December, 1832, in a Series of Numbers, 
originally published in the Norfolk and Portsmouth 
Herald, under the Signature of a Virginian. Norfolk. 
1833. 


In our number for January last, we discussed at some length 
the great question of the relations between the States and 
the Union, as it was presented by the pretension of South 
Carolina, to annul the Tariff laws. At that moment, it ap- 
peared to be doubtful whether the time for useful discussion 
had not already passed away, and whether it was not too late 
to employ with advantage, on either side, any other argument 
than that which has been significantly called the last reason of 
kings. South Carolina, through the organ of an extraordinary 
convention of the people, had published an act, declaring null 
and void some of the most important laws of the U nited States, 
and solemnly pledging herself to renounce her connexion with 
the Union, if any attempt should be made to carry them into 
effect by force. “Her Legislature was engaged in maturing the 
measures required for the further prosecution of this course of 
policy. On the other hand, the President of the United States 
had pledged himself not lens unequivocally, and in a tone, if 
possible, still more energetic and decisive, to execute the laws, if 
necessary, by actual force. The quarrel was thus brought to 
a direct issue, which could only be tried by the bayonet t, and 
from which there seemed to be no escape ; for it hardly occurred 
to any one, as a possible contingency, that Congress, after 
devoting the whole preceding session to an investigation of the 
Tariff, and finally adopting, on the principle of compromise, a 
law, which had not yet gone into operation, would make any new 
arrangement of the question, in season to be useful, or even were 
there more time, would make to a State ac tually in arms against 
the Government, such concessions as would prove satisfactory. 
An appeal to force was therefore, to all appearance, inevitable. 
The minds of good men throughout the country were accord- 
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ingly overwhelmed with gloomy forebodings, and although we 
expressed at the time a confident hope and expectation, that 
the ultimate result of the crisis would be favorable, we certainly 
did not anticipate that this favorable result w ould be obtained 
without a good deal of intestine discord, confusion, and perhaps 
actual bloodshed. 

A few months only have passed away, and all these gloomy 
signs have, for the moment at least, entirely disappeared. At 
no period, since the establishment of the Government, has the 
country been more profoundly tranquil, more generally prosper- 
ous, or, as respects any immediate cause of apprehension, 
more entirely secure from dangers of all kinds than it is at 
present. On the means by w hich this change in our position 
and prospects, in itself so propitious, has been brought about, 
it is not our intention to enlarge, on the present occasion. 
Others more appropriate and convenient for this purpose, will 
probably occur hereafter. We will not now inquire, whether 
it was consistent with the honor or the well understood interest 
of the country to make concessions to a State in arms against the 
Government ;—-whether it wasright to sacrifice great and acknow- 
ledged principles of national policy y to considerations of merely 
temporary expediency -—_whether the question of the relative 
pretensions of the Union and the State Governments,—which 
at one time or another must in all probability be settled by the 
sword,—could ever have been brought to this fearful test, 
under circumstances more propitious to a correct decision of it, 
than those which attended the recent crisis. Whatever may 
be the inclination of our private opinion upon these points, 
which the reader will easily collect from our mode of stating 
them, we can hardly bring ourselves to regret that the evil 
day of confusion and carnage,—supposing even that it must 
come at last,—is deferred. ‘There is at least a chance that it may 
forever be avoided. This commonwealth, at all events, having 
firmly resisted the measures in question, by the vigorous and 
united action of her whole delegation in both Houses of Con- 
eress,—by the expression of the almost unanimous opinion of 
her State ‘Legislature,—and by the most imposing declarations 
of public sentiment in various other forms, may fairly consider 
herself as exempt from all direct responsibility for their con- 
sequences, and may enjoy with the less scruple and the higher 
satisfaction, the immediate advantages which their adoption 
has conferred upon us in common with the whole Union. 
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The most unpleasant occurrences are commonly attended 
with some more or less agreeable results. The keen and 
searching inquiry into the theory of our Government, in some 
of its most important points, which grew out of the late pro- 
ceedings of South Carolina, van hardly fail to be of great use, 
and may perhaps have considerable effect in preventing a 
recurrence of similar scenes. ‘The moment for drawing the 
proper conclusions from this inquiry, has, of course, not yet 
arrived: but the speeches and documents elicited by it will 
remain on record, and will be turned to excellent account by 
future historians and political philosophers. It is in the hope 
of contributing our humble share to this stock of useful mate- 
rials, and not with any idle pretension to settle questions upon 
which the most powerful minds in the country are divided, that 
we now propose to complete the imperfect sketch of the con- 
troversy, which we commenced in the article alluded to 
above. On that occasion we exaniined the doctrine of nulli- 
fication, as it was stated in the Correspondence between Mr. 
Calhoun and Governor Hamilton, previously to the holding of 
the Carolina Convention. We shall now inquire whether any 
new light has been thrown upon the subject, by the debates in 
Congress during the last session, and, as far as our limits will 
admit, shall make allusions to the principles professed in the 
President’s Proclamation, and in some other productions of no 
inconsiderable authority. 

Mr. Calhoun, as our readers are aware, resigned the Vice- 
Presidency of the United States just before the opening of the 
late session of Congress, and was immediately appointed by 
the Legislature of Carolina, to fill the vacancy in the Senate, 
occasioned by the election of General Hayne to the post of 
Governor of the State. It was generally understood and ex- 
pected that the Ex- Vice-President would appear in the Senate, 
prepared to explain and defend on that high theatre, to the 
satisfaction not merely of the members, but of a whole attentive 
people, the principles of a party of which he is the acknow- 
ledged leader. Public expectation was accordingly not disap- 
pointed, when soon after the report from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the bill commonly called the Revenue Collection 
Bill, intended to enforce the execution of the Tariff Laws in 
South Carolina, Mr. Calhoun laid upon the table of the Sen- 
ate a series of resolutions, embodying the leading points of his 
political creed. Although the principal debate did not take 
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place precisely upon these resolutions, but upon the bill itself, 
it may, perhaps, be agreeable to our readers, to see in this con- 
nexion the shape in which the Carolina doctrine was pre- 
sented on this occasion, by its principal champion. The Reso- 
lutions are evidently drawn with much deliberation, and are as 


follows: 


‘ Resolved, That the people of the several States composing 
these United States, are united as parties to a constitutional com- 
pact, to which the people of each State acceded as a separate and 
sovereign community, each binding itself by its own particular 
ratification ; and that the Union, of which the said compact is 
the bond, is a Union between the States ratifying the same. 

‘ Resolved, 'That the people of the several States thus united 
by the constitutional compact, in forming that instrument and in 
creating a General Government to carry into effect the objects 
for which it was formed, delegated to that Government, for that 
purpose, certain definite powers, to be exercised jointly, reserving 
at the same time, each State to itself, the residuary mass of powers 
to be exercised by its own separate Government: and that when- 
ever the General Government assumes the exercise of powers 
not delegated by the compact, its acts are unauthorized, void, 
and of no effect; and that the said Government is not made the 
final judge of the powers delegated to it, since that would make 
its discretion, and not the Constitution, the measure of its pow- 
ers, but that, as in all other cases of compact among sovereign 
parties, without any common judge, each has an equal right to 
judge for itself, as well of the infraction, as of the mode and 
measure of redress. 

‘ Resolved, That the assertions, that the people of these United 
States, taken collectively, as individuals, are now or ever have 
been united on the principle of the social compact, and as such, 
are now formed into one nation, or people, or that they have 
ever been so united, in any one stage of their political existence ; 
that the people of the several States, composing the Union, have 
not, as members thereof, retained their sov ereignty ; that the 
allegiance of their citizens has been transferred to the General 
Government; that they have parted with the right of punishing 
treason, through their respective State Governments; and that 
they have not the right of judging in the last resort, as to the ex- 
tent of powers reserved, and of consequence, of those delegated ; 
are not only without foundation in truth, but are contrary to the 
most certain and plain historical facts, and the clearest deductions 
of reason, and that all exercise of power on the part of the Gene- 
ral Government, or any of its departments, deriving authority 
VOL. Xxxv11.—Nno. 80. 
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from such erroneous assumptions, must of necessity be unconsti- 
tutional; must tend directly and inevitably to subvert the sove- 
reignty of the States; to destroy the federal character of the 
Union ; and to rear on its ruins a consolidated government, with- 
out constitutional check, or limitation, and which must necessa- 
rily terminate in the loss of liberty itself.’ 


The day after these resolutions were presented, Mr. Grundy 
of Tennessee, a leading friend of the administration, offered, in 
the form of an amendment, a series of counter resolutions in 
which, avoiding the general principles involved in the question, 
he confines himself to a naked assertion of the constitutionality 
of the particular operations of the General Government, to 
which South Carolina had taken exception. ‘They are as 


follows. 


‘ Resolved, That by the Constitution of the United States, 
certain powers are delegated to the General Government, and 
those not delegated nor prohibited to the States, are reserved to 
the States, respectively, or to the people. 

‘i Resolved, That one of the powers expressly granted by 
the Constitution to the General Government, and prohibited to 
the States, is that of laying duties on imports. 

‘3. Resolved, That the power to lay imposts is by the Consti- 
tion wholly transferred from the State authorities to the General 
Government, without any reservation of power or right on the 
part of the State. 

‘4. Resolved, That the Tariff Laws of 1828 and 1832, are 
exercises of the constitutional power possessed by the Congress 
of the United States, whatever various opinions may exist as to 
their policy and justice. 

‘5. Resolved, That an attempt on the part of a State to annul 
an act of Congress passed upon any subject exclusively confided 
hy the Constitution to Congress, is an encroachment on the rights 
of the General Government. 

‘6. Resolved, That attempts to obstruct or prevent the execu- 
tion of the several acts of Congress imposing duties on imports, 
whether by Ordinances of Conventions or Legislative enactments, 
are not warranted by the Constitution, and are dangerous to the 
political institutions of the country.’ 


On the following day, Mr. Clayton of Delaware moved to 
amend the amendment of Mr. Grundy, by substituting for a 
part of it the following resolution, the language of which 
is borrowed in part, from the President’s Proclamation. 
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‘ Resolved, That the power to annul the several acts of Con- 
gress, imposing duties on imports, or any other law of the Uni- 
ted States, when assumed by a single State, is ‘ incompatible 
with the existence of the Union, contradicted expressly by the 
letter of the Constitution, unauthorized by its spirit, inconsistent 
with every principle on which it was founded, and destructive 
of the great object for which it was formed ;’ that the people of 
these United States are for the purposes enumerated in their 
Constitution ONE PEOPLE AND A SINGLE NATION, hav- 
ing delegated full power to their common agents to preserve and 
defend their national interests for the purpose of attaining the 
great end of all government, the safety and happiness of the gov- 
erned ; that while the Constitution does provide for the interest 
and safety of all the States, it does not secure all the rights of in- 
dependent sovereignty to any ; that the allegiance of the people 
is rightfully due as it has been freely given to the General Gov- 
ernment, to the extent of all the sovereign power expressly ced- 
ed to that Government in the Constitution ; that the Supreme 
Court of the United States is the proper and only tribunal in the 
last resort for the decision of all cases in law and equity arising 
under the Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made under their authority ; that resistance to ihe laws, founded 
on the inherent and inalienable right of all men to resist oppres- 
sion is in its nature revolutionary and extra-constitutional,—and 
that entertaining these views, the Senate of the United States, 
while willing to concede every thing to any honest difference of 
opinion, which can be yielded consistently with the honor and 1n- 
terest of the nation, will not fail, in the faithful discharge of its 
most solemn duty, to support the Executive in the just adminis- 
tration of the Government, and clothe it with all constitutional 
power necessary to the faithful execution of the Jaw and the pres- 
ervation of the Union.’ 


Mr. Calhoun afterwards offered his original resolutions in a 
slightly varied shape, as an amendment to those which had 
been substituted for them, in order that the discussion might 
come on upon them and not upon the substitutes,—but as the 
original form was probably the one which he preferred, we deem 
it unnecessary to insert the new one. In offering his resolutions 
Mr. Calhoun accompanied them with some eloquent and for- 
cible. remarks, to which we shall presently allude, and it was 
doubtless his wish and intention, that the great principles in- 
volved in the question should be discussed when the resolu- 
tions were taken up. But the Revenue Collection Bil! natu- 
rally took the precedence, on account of the immediate and 
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urgent want of the powers conferred by it, and as it involved 
the same questions which were stated in the resolutions, the 
discussion of the latter was in a great measure anticipated. 
Mr. Calhoun, though professedly avoiding general eee in 
fact said but little upon any thing else, and Mr. Webster, 
without adverting particularly to the other parts of his adversary’s 
argument, avowedly made the general principles involved in 
the question his principal subject. After the Revenue Col- 
lection Bill was disposed of, Mr. Calhoun’s resolutions were 
formally taken up. On this occasion, the Ex-Vice-President 
made a pretty full and elaborate rejoinder to Mr. Webster’s 
reply to his former speech. This may be said to have closed 
the debate. Mr. Webster answered ina very few succinct re- 
marks, and the resolutions, without any decisive action having 
been had upon them, were then laid upon the table. 

Such was the form in which this great case was argued be- 
fore the Senate of the United States. While the discussion 
was in progress, most of the State Legislatures held their annual 
sessions, and having received from the Governor of South 
Carolina copies of the proceedings of the Convention, naturally 
felt themselves called upon to express an opinion upon their 
character. ‘The Governors generally recommended the subject 
to the attention of the Legislatures, and the latter adopted reso- 
lutions, accompanied, in several instances, with detailed reports, 
denouncing, we believe without a single exception, and in the 
most unequivocal terms, the doctrine of nullification as a palpa- 
ble and dangerous heresy. ‘The Legislature of Massachusetts 
authorized a Committee to collect and publish, in connexion 
with the Carolina documents, the reports and resolutions of all 
the State Legislatures upon the subject. The volume will 
form a very interesting memorial of the history of the times. 

The only State whose proceedings varied materially from 
those of the rest, was Virginia. Governor Floyd, in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature, exhibited a decided leaning to the 
doctrine of Nullification, and there was a pretty strong party 
in favor of it in the Legislature. The subject was a long time 
under discussion, and several sets of Resolutions were succes- 
sively adopted in the two Houses, but the friends of the Union 
maintained throughout a clear majority, and in the Resolutions 
which were finally adopted, on the principle of compromise, by 
an almost unanimous vote, the doctrine is decidedly condemned. 
But the most remarkable feature in the proceedings of the 
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Governor of Virginia, was the appointment of Mr. B. W. 
Leigh, as a special commissioner near the Government of South 
Carolina, for the purpose of endeavoring to persuade that State 
to suspend for the present the enforcement of the nullifying or- 
dinance. 'This overture, in itself a curious.and not unimportant 
proceeding, considered merely as an incident in our political 
history, seemed to imply a sortof pledge on the part of Virginia, 
that at a future period she would be prepared to sustaim Caro- 
lina in her present pretensions. Had the general question ta- 
ken a different turn, this measure would have had a good deal 
of influence in determining the course of subsequent events. 
The sudden compromise of the whole difficulty rendered it a 
matter of no importance, but there cannot be a doubt that the 
complexion of the proceedings of Virginia was among the mo- 
tives that operated most strongly in inducing Mr. Clay to take 
the course he did. He in fact expressly said as much, ina 
speech with which he introduced his bill. 

While the proceedings of Carolina were under discussion in 
Congress and in the State Legislatures, they formed of course 
a prominent topic in the new spapers ; and es says of great pow- 
er and value were published in various quarters of the Union. 
The most remarkable were those which appeared in the Nor- 
folk Herald, under the title of a Review of the President’s 
Proclamation, with the signature of A Virginian, attributed to 
Mr. Tazewell. We may here remark, en passant, that whatever 
may be thought of the correctness of the opinions of the Vir- 
ginian school of statesmen, they are entitled to great credit for 
the persevering diligence with which they devote their time 
and labor to the political affairs of the country. ‘The debates 
on important topics in the Virginia Legislature occupy more 
time, and are managed on the whole with far more care and 
ability than those of any other State. ‘The Virginia newspa- 
pers are, as far as the amount and value of the political dis- 
cussions contained in them are concerned, the best that appear 
inthe Union. It is apparent in short from their conduct, that 
the men of education, property and talent in the Ancient Do- 
minion, consider the political affairs of the country as a vast and 
important subject, in the regulation of which they are deter- 
mined that their State shall possess her proper influence: and 
are willing to go through the labor that is necessary to secure 
it. This disposition, in connexion with their greater. steadiness 
in supporting each other, and their comparative freedom from 
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the paltry personal jealousies and Jocal factions, that are per- 
mitted to distract the councils and destroy the weight of the 
Eastern and Middle States, have always given, and continue 
to give, to Virginia, even in the present comparative decline 
of her wealth and material prosperity, a political power that 
has never been exercised by any other State, and which jus- 
tifies, in some degree, her proud and favorite title. This su- 
perior influence is the natural, and we may add merited result 
of greater personal generosity and devotion to the public good 
in her citizens ; the States that desire to emulate her superior- 
ity in this respect, must begin by practising the superior moral 
qualities by which it is acquired. 

In the remarks which we now propose to offer upon the ques- 
tions involved in the proceedings of South Carolina, and the acts 
and publications to which they have led, we shall direct our at- 
tention to the general principles, and without confining our- 
selves very strictly to an examination of the speeches and 
essays to which we have alluded, shall make such use of them 
as may appear best fitted to illustrate the argument. 

The leading point in the Carolina doctrine, as our readers 
are well aware, is, that any State has a right to annul, at dis- 
cretion, within its limnits, any act of the General Government, 
which it may deem unconstitutional. ‘The ground on which 
this pretension is defended, is, that the United States are not 
one people or nation, but a league or confederacy of powers 
mutually independent of each other, and that the Constitution 
is in the nature of a treaty between these powers, each of which 
possesses the same right to judge of the extent of the obliga- 
tions imposed by it, and of the manner in which it is observ ed or 
violated by the others, that is ordinarily possessed and exer- 
cised by the parties to an alliance of independent sovereigns ; 
that in all such cases a breach of the conditions of the treaty 
by one party, exempts the others from the obligation to observe 
it, and leaves them at liberty to renounce it entirely, or to take 
such other measures, not inconsistent with substantial justice, 
for the security of their rights, as they may deem expedient. 

In our preceding g articleon this subject, we stated as the leading 
point in the reply to this argument, and as the great principle 
which governs the whole discussion, that the Constitution of the 
United States, being the instrument or charter which deter- 
mines the form and regulates the action of the government of 
the country is, as such, a social compact, by which the parties to 
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it, whether states or individuals, formed themselves into one body 
politic, political society, people or nation, (these terms being 
all synonymous,) under a common government :—that such a 
compact or constitution of government,—whatever may be its 
form, character, or origin whether i it be written or unwritten, 
—free, limited, or despotic ;—whether founded in force, fraud 
or voluntary association ;—whether created by a number of 
previously independent States, or by a number of previously 
independent individuals ;—carries with it certain incidents, 
which belong to it as such, and are inseparable from its nature ; 
that of these incidents, essential properties or characteristics of 
every such social compact or constitution of government, the 
first in order are that the parties to it have not a moral right 
to withdraw from it at discretion, or to construe at discretion 
the powers of the government created by it; but are bound to 
remain parties to it, and to acquiesce in the acts of the gov- 
ernment created by it, excepting in those extreme cases, which 
justify open rebellion. 

These principles are in substance the same which are laid 
down in the President’s Proclamation of the tenth of Decem- 
ber. 


‘The Constitution of the United States,’ says the President, 
‘forms a government, not a league, and w hether it be formed by 
compact between the States, or in any other manner, its character 
isthe same. Each State having expressly parted with so many 
powers as to constitute jointly with the other States a single 
nation, cannot from that period possess any right to secede, be- 

cause such secession does not break a league “but destroys the 
unity of a nation. Because the Union was formed by compact, 
it is said, that the parties to that compact may, w hen they feel 
themselves aggrieved, depart from it: but it is precisely because 
it isa compact that they cannot. A compact is an agreement or 
binding obligation. It may, by its terms, have a sanction or penalty 
for its breach, or it may not. If it contain no sanction, it may be 
broken with no other consequence than moral guilt: if it have a 
sanction, then the breach incurs the designated or implied 
penalty. A league between mpunnenes nations, generally, has 
no sanction other than a moral one; or, if it should contain a 
penalty, as there is no common oR, it cannot be enforced. 
A government, on the contrary, always has a sanction, express 
or implied: and, in our case, it is both necessarily implied and 
expressly given. An attempt by force of arms to destroy a 
government, is an offence, by whatever means the constitutional 
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compact may have been formed ; and such government has the 
right, by the law of self-defence, to pass acts for punishing the 
offender, unless that right is modified, restrained, or resumed, 
by the constitutional act. In our system, although it is modified 
in the case of treason, yet authority is expressly given to pass all 
laws necessary to carry its powers into effect, and under this 
grant provision has been made for punishing acts which obstruct 
the due administration of the laws.’ 


In this passage of the Proclamation, the theory of the 
question is stated with substantial correctness, although not 
(as may naturally enouglr be supposed in a document pre- 
pared in the hurry of official business,) with all the terse- 
ness and elegance that would be required in a deliberate treatise. 
It is not strictly just to say, that the parties to the Con- 
stitution have no right to depart from it when they think 
themselves aggrieved, precisely because itis a compact. 'There 
are some coinpacts, particularly of those concluded between 
independent States, the parties to which have a right to depart 
from them, when they honestly think themselves aggrieved. 
The precise reason why the parties that formed the Constitu- 
tion have not a right to secede from it when they think them- 
selves aggrieved, is,—not that it is acompact,—but that it is a 
soctal compact :—a compact ofa particular description, of which 
it is one of the essential characteristics that the parties to it 
have not a right to depart from it at discretion, when they think 


themselves aggrieved. 


Again: 


‘A compact is an agreement or binding obligation. It may 
by its terms have a sanction or it may not: if it contain no sanc- 
tion, it may be broken with no other consequences than moral 
guilt : if it have a sanction, then the breach incurs the designated 
or implied penalty. A league between independent nations 
generally has no sanction other than a moral one: a government, 
on the contrary, always has a sanction, express or implied, and i in 
our case it is both necessarily implied, and expressly given.’ 


This is a rather awkward, and in some degree incorrect state- 
ment of the principles applicable to the case, although the 
practical conclusions of the writer are perfectly just. A sanc- 
tion, in the technical sense of the word, is the penalty annex- 
ed to the violation of a /aw, and is not properly an incident of 
any compact, whether in the nature of a league or a constitu- 
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tion of Government. ‘The Constitution of the United States, 
for example, contains no specification of penalties to be suffer- 
ed by those who violate it. As respects the moral sanction, 
a league and a constitution stand on nearly the same footing, 
they being, tn foro conscientiae, equally obligatory to the ex- 
tent to which they respectively operate. The distinction here 
taken between them in reference to their different sanctions, is, 
therefore, groundless, and, if better founded, would be foreign 
to the question. ‘The difference between the obligations im- 
posed by a treaty, and a constitution of government, is not 
the consequence of the difference between the sanctions by 
which they are respectively accompanied, whatever it may in 
fact be, but of the difference between the purposes and char- 
acters of the two instruments. Nor is it guite correct to say, 
that governments have a right, by the law of self-defence, to 
pass acts for the punishment of treason. A government, be- 
ing a mere representative of the people, does not possess, as 
a government, the right of self-defence, or any other. ‘The 
right of the people to pass, through the agency of the govern- 
ment, acts for the punishment of treason, ‘does not rest on the 
principle of self-defence. It is simply one of the forms in 
which the people exercise the right and perform the duty of 
taking all measures that are required ior the general welfare, 
and for carrying into effect the object for which political socie- 
ties are established. It rests, in short, on precisely the same 
ground with the right to pass laws for the punishment of mur- 
der or theft, for the encouragement of learning, or for any 
other purpose of ordinary legislation. 

In pointing out these inaccuracies in the language and reason- 
ing of the Proclamation, it is not our intention to depreciate the 
merit of that document. We consider it, on the contrary, as 
one that, on many accounts, does great credit to the executive 
department of the government. It possesses precisely the 
qualities which the occasion called for ; principles substantially 
just, if not enunciated throughout with technical correctness ; 
a bold and energetic tone ; and a warmth of patriotic feeling, 
that awakened a kindred glow in the heart of every honest 
citizen, throughout the country. We have no hesitation in 
saying, that, in our opinion, this document gave the death 
blow to nullification. But in proportion as we value the 
Proclamation more highly, do we consider it more important 
that the erroneous or doubtful principles contained in it, should 
VOL. XXxv1l.—No. 80. 26 
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be distinctly indicated, lest in going forth to the public in this 
imposing shape, they should be received as acknowledged 
political truths. "The moment when the excitement created 
by the subject has partially subsided, but is still sufficiently 
lively to attract some attention to it, seems to be precisely the 
one in which these corrections may be made with the great- 
est advantage, and it is with a view to these considerations, 
that we have ventured to submit the above remarks. 

Such, however, as we have stated them, are the leading 
principles that govern the discussion of this great question, and 
constitute the proper reply to the Carolina doctrine of nulli- 
fication. ‘The Constitution of the United States is a social 
compact, by which the parties to it, whether States or indi- 
viduals, formed themselves into one body politic under a com- 
mon government: and it carries with it as such an inherent obli- 
gation upon these parties, whether States or individuals, or both, 
to obey the laws enacted by that Government, excepting in 
those extreme cases whieh justify rebellion. 

Mr. Calhoun’s resolutions were offered in the Senate in 
the way of rejoinder to this reply, as stated in the President’s 
Proclamation and various other quarters. ‘They affirm, as the 
reader has already seen, that the people of the several States are 
united as parties to a constitutional compact formed by the States, 
as distinct political communities, and deny explicitly, that, taken 
collectively as individuals, they are now or ever have been 
united on the principle of the soczal compact into one nation 
or people, at any stage of their political existence. In the re- 
marks which he made on first presenting the resolutions, as 
they are reported in the Intelligencer, he developed this idea 
in the following manner: 


‘No such community ever existed, as the people of the United 
States, forming a collective body of individuals in one nation; 
and the idea that they are so united, by the present Constitution, 
as a social compact, as alleged by the Proclamation, is utterly 
false and absurd. ‘To call the Constitution the social compact, 
is the greatest possible abuse of language. No two things are 
more dissimilar; there is not an expression in the whole science 
of politics, more perfectly definite in its meaning than the social 
compact. It means that association of individuals, founded on 
the implied assent of all its members, which precedes all govern- 
ment, and from which government or the constitutional compact 
springs; and yet, the President, in this daring attempt to put 
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down our federal system, has ventured to confound things so 
totally dissimilar. ‘I'he sovereignty, then, is in the people of the 
several States, united in this Federal Union. It is not only in 
them, but in them unimpaired; not a particle resides in the 
Government; not one particle in the American people collective- 
ly.’ 

In his speech on the Revenue Collection Bill, Mr. Calhoun 
added little or nothing to his previous remarks on this particular 
point, in the hope that another opportunity would be afforded 
for more ample discussion. Mr. Webster, in his answer to the 
speech of Mr. Calhoun on the Revenue Collection Bill, ad- 
dressed himself particularly, as we have already said, to a con- 
sideration of the principles announced in the resolutions, 
and treated at some length the question how far and in what 
sense the Constitution may properly be described as a compact. 
On this part of the subject he took the ground that, properly 
speaking, the Constitution is not a compact at all, but a funda- 
mental law :—that it may be said to be founded in consent, agree- 
ment or compact, inasmuch as the formation and adoption of it 
were effected by the general assent of the people,—but that 
when adopted it became, what its name imports, a constitution, 
and is no longer a mere agreement. ‘I do not agree,’ he says, 
‘ that in strictness of language, it is a compact at all. But 1 
do agree that it ts founded on consent, or agreement, or on 
compact, if the gentleman prefers that word, and means no more 
by it, than v oluntary consent oragreement. The people agreed 
to make a constitution, but when made, that constitution be- 
came what its name imports. Itis no longe ra mere agreement. 
There can be no longer a subsisting agreement or compact to 
form a constitution or government, after that constitution or 
government has been actually formed and established.’ We 
make no apology for quoting the entire passage which includes 
these detached remarks, and which, whatever may be thought 
of the correctness of the doctrine, is curious and valuable, as the 
opinion of a great master of constitutional law upon one of the 
most important questions in the science. It is as follows: 


‘Whether the Constitution be a compact between States in 
their sovereign capacities, is a question which must be mainly 
argued from what is contained in the instrument itself. Wee all 
agree that it is an instrument which has been, in some way, 
clothed with power. We all admit, that it speaks with authority. 
‘the first question then is, what does it say of itself ? What does 
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it purport to be? Does it. style itself a league, confederacy, or 
compact between sovereign States? It is to be remeinbered, sir, 
that the Constitution began to speak only after its adoption. 
Until it was ratified by nine States, it was but a proposal, the 
mere draught of an instrument. It was like a deed, drawn, but 
not executed. ‘The Convention had framed it, sent it to Congress, 
then sitting under the Confederation, Congress had transmitted 
it to the State Legislatures, and by these last it was laid be- 
fore conventions of the people in the several States. All this 
while it was inoperative paper. It had received no stamp of 
authority, no sanction; it spoke no language. But when ratified 
by the people in their respective conventions, then it had a voice, 
and spoke authentically. Every word in it had then received the 
sanction of the popular will, and was to be received as the ex- 
pression of that will. What the Constitution says of itself, there- 
fore, is as conclusive as what it says on any other point. Does 
it call itself a compact? Certainly not. It uses the word com- 
pact but once, and that is when it declares that the States shall 
enter into no compact. Does it call itself a league, a confederacy, 
a subsisting treaty between the States? Certainly not. There 
is not a particle of such language in all its pages. But it declares 
itself a Constitution. What is a Constitution? Certainly not 
a league, compact, or confederacy, but a fundamental law. That 
fundamental regulation which determines the manner in which 
the public authority is to be executed, is what forms the Consti- 
tution of a State. ‘Those primary rules which concern the body 
itself, and the very being of the political society, the form of 
Government, and the manner in which power is to be exercised, 
—all, in a word, which form together the Constitution of a State, 
these are the fundamental laws. This, Sir, is the language of 
the public writers. But do we need to be informed, in this coun- 
try, what a Consiitution is? Is it not an idea perfectly familiar, 
definite and well settled? We are at no !oss to understand what is 
meant by the Constitution of one of the States ; and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States speaks of itself as being an instrument of 
the same nature. It says, this Coustitution shall be the law of the 
land, any thing in any State Constitution to the contrary not- 
withstanding. And it speaks of itself, too, in plain contradis- 
tinction from a confederation ; for it says that all debts contracted, 
and all engagements entered into by the United States, shall be 
as valid under this Constitution as under the Confederation. It 
does not say, as valid under this compact, or this league, or this 
confederation, as under the former confederation, but as valid 
under this Constitution. 

‘ This then, Sir, is declared to be a Constitution. A Constitu- 
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tion is the fundamental law of the State; and this is expressly 
declared to be the supreme law. It is as if the people had said, 
“we prescribe this fundamental law,” or “this supreme law,” 
for they do say that they establish this Constitution, and that it 
shall be the supreme law. They say that they ordain and estab- 
lish it. Now, Sir, what is the common application of these words? 
We do not speak of ordaining leagues and compacts. If this 
was intended to be a compact or league, and the States to be 
parties to it, why was it not so said? Why is there found no one 
expression in the whole instrument, indicating such intent? ‘The 
old Confederation was expressly called a league, and into this 
league it was declared that the States, as States, severally entered. 
Why was not similar language used in the Constitution, if a 
similar intention had existed? Why was it not said, ‘‘ the States 
enter into this new league,” ‘‘ the States form this new confed- 
eration, or ‘‘ the States agree to this new compact?” Or, why 
was it not said, in the language of the gentleman’s resolution, 
that the pe ople ‘of the several States acceded to this compact in 
their sovereign capacities? What reason is there for supposing 
that the framers of the Constitution rejected expressions appro- 
priate to their own meaning, and adopted others wholly at war 
with that meaning ? 

‘ Again, Sir, the Constitution speaks of that political system 
which it established as “ the Government of the United States.” 
Is it not doing strange violence to language, to call a league 
or a compact “between sov ereign powers a government ? The 
Government of a State is that organization in which the po- 
litical power resides. It is the political being, created by the 
Constitution or fundamental law. The broad and clear differ- 
ence between a government and a league or compact, is, that 
a government is a body politic; it has a will of its own, and it 
possesses powers and faculties to execute its own purposes. 
Every compact looks to some power to enforce its stipulations. 
Even in a compact between sovereign communities, there always 
exists this ultimate reference to a power to ensure its execution ; 
although, in such case, this power is but the force of one party 
against the force of another,—that is to say, the power of war. But 
a government executes its decisions by its own supreme authority. 
Its use of force, in compelling obedience to its own enactments, 
is not war. It contemplates no opposing party having a right of 
resistance. It rests on its own power to enforce its own will : > and 
when it ceases to possess this power, it is no longer a government. 

‘Mr. President, I concur so generally in the very able speech 
of the gentleman from Vi irginia, near me, (Mr. Rives) that it is 
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on any point. His opinions, Sir, are redolent of the doctrines of 
a very distinguished school, for which I have the highest re- 
gard, of whose doctrines I can say, what I also can say of the 
gentleman’s speech, that, while I concur in the results, I must 
be permitted to hesitate about some of the premises. I do not 
agree that the Constitution is a compact between States in their 
sovereign capacities. I do not agree that, in strictness of lan- 
guage, it ts a compact at all. But I do agree, that tt is founded 
on consent, or agreement ; or on compact, if the gentleman pre- 
fers that word, and means no more by it than voluntary consent 
or agreement. ‘The Constitution, Sir, is not a contract, but the 
result of a contract; meaning, by contract, no more than assent. 
Founded on consent, it is a Government proper. Adopted by 
the agreement of the people of the United States, when adopted, 
it has become a Constitution. ‘The people have agreed to make 
a Constitution; but when made, that Constitution becomes what 
its name imports. It is no longer a mere agreement. Our laws, 
sir, have their foundation in the agreement, or consent, of the two 
Houses of Congress. We say, habitually, that one House pro- 
poses a bill, and the other agrees to it; but the result of this 
agreement is not a compact, but a law. The law, the statute, is 
not the agreement, but something created by the agreement ; 
and something which, when created, has a new character, and 
acts by its own authority. So the Constitution of the United 
States, founded in or on the consent of the people, may be said 
to rest on compact, or consent ; but it is itself not the compact, but 
its result. When a people agree to erect a government, and 
actually erect it, the thing is done, and the agreement is at an 
end. The compact is executed, ‘and the end designed by it 
attained. Henceforth, the fruit of the agreement exists, but the 
agreement itself is merged in its own accomplishment ; since 
there can be no longer a subsisting agreement, or compact, to 


form a Constitution or Government, after that Constitution or 


Government has been actually formed and established.’ 


The principles here professed by Mr. Webster are substan- 
tially the same with those laid down by Dane in his Abridge- 
ment of the Common Law, the appendix to which is devoted 
entirely to an examination of this question, and by Judge Story 
in his recent valuable Commentaries on Constitutional Law. 
‘The Constitution of the United States,’ says Dane, ‘is not a 
compact or contract agreed to by two or more parties, to be 
construed by each for itself, and there to stop for want of a 
common arbiter to revise the construction of each party or 
State. It is, as the people have named, and called it, truly a 
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Constitution, and they properly said, We, the People of the 
United States, do ordain and establish this Constitution, and not 
We, the People of each State.’* 'This passage is quoted and 
adopted by Story, who also says that, ‘ A government may 
originate in the voluntary compact or assent of the people of 
the several States, or of a people never before united, and yet, 
when adopted and ratified by them, be no longer a matter rest- 
ing in compact, but become an executed Government or Con- 
stitution, or fundamental law, and not a mere league.’ 

In the subsequent debate on the resolutions, which came 
on upon the 26th of February, Mr. Calhoun rejoined at 
considerable length to Mr. Webster’s reply to his former speech, 
and entered more fully than he had done on the other occa- 
sion into the merits of the case. He combated with much 
force, and we think, with success, Mr. Webster’s leading 
point, that the Constitution is, in the proper sense of the 
term, not a compact at all, but a fundamental law. It is no 
doubt true, that the Constitution may be styled with propriety 
a fundamental law, or, as it is called in the instrument itself, the 
Supreme Law of the Land, because, being habitually enforced 
in the Courts of Justice under the same forms as the ordinary 
laws, it naturally enough comes under the same general appel- 
lation. But the important question is, whether the obligation 
to observe it is of the same character. On our view of the 
subject, transactions, determining the form of the government of 
a community, however denominated, are, as such, necessarily 
compacts. ‘They are so described by the most judicious po- 
litical writers, as well as the highest authorities of a practical 
character. The remarks of Mr. Calhoun on this subject are 
entitled to much attention. 


‘ But the principal argument on which the Senator relied, to 
show that the Constitution is not a compact, rests on the provi- 
sion in that instrument which declares that ‘‘ this Constitution, 
and the laws made in pursuance thereof, and treaties made under 
their authority, are the supreme laws of the land.’”’ He asked, 
with marked emphasis, Can a compact be the supreme law of the 
land? I ask, in return, whether treaties are not compacts, and 
whether treaties, as well as the Constitution, are not declared to 
be the supreme law of the land? His argument, in fact, as con- 
clusively proves that treaties are not compacts as it does that this 





* Dane’s Appendix, pp. 59,60. + Story’s Commentaries, I. 327, 335. 
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Constitution is not a compact. I might rest this point on this 
decisive answer ; but as I desire to leave not a shadow of doubt 
on this important point, I shall follow the gentleman in the course 
of his reasoning. 

‘He defines a Constitution to be a fundamental law, which or- 
ganizes the Govermment, and points out the mode of its action. 
I will not object to the definition, though, in my opinion, a more 
appropriate one, or at least one better adapted to American ideas 
could be given. My objection is not to the definition, but to the 
attempt to prove that the fundamental laws of a State cannot be 
a compact, as the Senator seems to suppose. I hold the very 
reverse to be the case; and that, according to the most approved 
writers on the subject of government, these very fundamental 
laws, which are now stated not only not to be compacts, but in- 
consistent with the very idea of compacts, are held invariably to 
be compacts; and in that character as distinguished from the 
ordinary laws of the country. Iwill citea single authority, which 
is full and explicit on this point, from a writer of the highest 
repute. 

‘Burlamaqui says, vol. IL., part I., chap. I., sec. 35, 36, 37, 38, 
‘** It entirely depends upon a free people to invest the sovereigns 
whom they place over their heads with an authority either abso- 
lute, or limited by certain laws. These regulations, by which the 
supreme authority is kept within bounds, are called the funda- 
mental laws of the State.’ 

“<< 'The fundamental laws of a State, taken in their full extent, 
are not only the decrees by which the entire body of the nation 
determine the form of Government, and the manner of succeed- 
ing to the crown, but are likewise covenants betwixt the people 
and the person on whom they confer the sovereignty, which re- 
gulate the manner of governing, and by which the supreme au- 
thority is limited.” 

‘These regulations are called fundamental laws, because 
they are the basis, as it were, and foundation of the State, on 
which the structure of the Government is raised, and because 
the people look upon these regulations as their principal strength 
and support.” 

‘* The name of laws, however, has been given to these regu- 
lations in an improper and figurative sense,—for, properly speak- 
ing, they are real covenants. But as those covenants are obliga- 
tory between the contracting parties, they have the force of laws 
themselves.” 

‘ The same,—2d vol. part II., ch. I, sec. 19 and 22, in part. 
‘‘The whole body of the nation, in whom the supreme power 
originally resides, may regulate the Government by a fundamen- 
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tal law, in such manner as to commit the exercise of the different 
parts of the supreme power to different persons or bodies, who 
may act independently of each other, in regard to the rights com- 
mitted tothem; but still subordinate to the laws from which those 
rights are derived.” 

‘** And these fundamental laws are real covenants, or what 
the civilians call pacta conventa, between the different orders of 
the Republic, by which they stipulate that each shall have a par- 
ticular part of the sovereignty, and that this shall establish the 
form of government. It is evident that by these means each of 
the contracting parties acquires a right not only of exercising 
the power granted to it, but also of preserving that original right.”’ 

‘ But why should I refer to writers upon the subject of gov- 
ernment, or inquire into the Constitution of foreign States, when 
there are such decisive proofs, that our Constitution is a com- 
pact? On this point the Senator is estopped. I borrow from 
the gentleman, and thank him for the word. His adopted State, 
which he so ably represents on this floor, and his native State, 
the States of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, both declared, 
in their ratification of the Constitution, that it was a compact. 
The ratification of Massachusetts is in the following words: 
(Here Mr. C. read.) 


*** In Convention of the Delegates of the People of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, Feb. 6, 1788. 


‘<The Convention having impartially discussed and fully 
considered the Constitution of the United States of America, re- 
ported to Congress by the Convention of Delegates from the 
United States of America, and submitted to us by a resolution of 
the General Court of said Commonwealth, passed the 25th day of 
October last past, and acknowledging with grateful hearts the 
goodness of the Supreme Ruler of ‘the universe, in affording the 
people of the United States, in the course oi his Providence, an 
opportunity, deliberately and peaceably, without fraud or sur- 
prise, of entering into an explicit and so/emn compact with each 
other, by assenting to and ratifying a new Constitution, in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure ’ domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the gene- 
ral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to themselves and 
their posterity, assent to, aud ratify the said Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 

‘The ratification of New Hampshire is taken from that of 
Massachusetts, and is almost in the same words.’ 


Mr. Calhoun afterwards quotes for the same purpose the 
Virginia Resolutions of 1798, in which the Constitution is de- 
VOL. XXXVII.—NoO. 80. Q7 
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nominated a compact to which the States are parties, and the 
reply to those Resolutions by the Legislature of Massachusetts 
of the same year, in which it is called a solemn compact, and 
inquires, with some reason, whether Massachusetts 1s not es- 
topped by this public declaration, from any subsequent denial 
of the same proposition. ) 

In another part of his remarks upon the same subject, Mr. 
Calhoun seems to have misapprehended the meaning of 
Mr. Webster’s assertion, that the Constitution, though it may 
properly enough be considered as the result of an agreement 
or compact among the people to form a constitution, is itself 
no compact at all. He supposes Mr. Webster to mean, that 
the Constitution having once been a compact or agreement, has 
changed its nature, and is no longer such, but has become a 
government or fundamental law. In order to show that this 
view is incorrect, Mr. Calhoun appeals to the language of 
the seventh article of the Constitution itself, which declares, 
that ‘ the ratification of the conventions of nine States shall be 
sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution, between 
the States ratifying the same.’ ‘The little word between,’ 
according to the Ex- Vice-President, ‘means a volume. Com- 
pacts, not laws, bind between the States.’ We venture to dif- 
fer from Mr. Calhoun in regard to the importance of this 
little word, and are even inclined to doubt whether it be, 
in the correct use of language, admissible in the connexion in 
which he introduces it. A compact between two or more parties 
is binding upon them, and cannot, in the ordinary use of the 
terms, be said to ‘bind between them.’ But independently 
of this, Mr. Webster, as we understand him, did not mean to 
intimate that the Constitution, having once been a compact or 
agreement, had changed its character, and become a fundamen- 
tal law. What he meant to say was, that the establishment of 
the Constitution was preceded by a different act, in the nature 
of a compact, by which the people agreed to form a constitu- 
tion, and which he elsewhere describes as the social compact 
of the European writers. The Constitution thus formed is, 
therefore, the result of a compact, but is not, never was, and 
of course never will be a compact itself. Such, we say, is 
Mr. Webster’s doctrine, and it is the more remarkable that 
Mr. Calhoun should have misunderstood him upon this point, 
inasmuch as his own opinion, in regard to it, is substantially the 
same. He, like Mr. Webster, divides the political organization 
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of the community into two transactions :—a social compact 
which precedes all government, and by which the parties agree 
to form themselves into one political society, and a constitu- 
tional compact whiclr, according to him, springs from, as Mr. 

Webster calls the Constitution a result of, the social compact. 

The only difference between them is, that Mr. Calhoun con- 
siders the second transaction a compact as well as the first, 
while Mr. Webster prefers to describe the first as a compact, 
and the second as the establishment of a fundamental law. 
On either view of the proceeding, it is obvious that the acts in 
question, whether compacts or laws, never change their char- 
acter, but always remain what they were at the time of their 
conclusion. 

But although the Eix-Viee-President seems to have mis- 
apprehended, in part, the remarks of Mr. Webster, upon this 
subject, there is, as we have said, a good deal of force in his 
objections to the leading point, that the Constitution is not a 
compact, but a fundamental law. ‘The reply of Mr. Webster 
to the second speech of Mr. Calhoun was very brief. The 
only remarks, bearing upon the question we are now consider- 
ing, are the following. 


‘The honorable gentleman does not understand how the Con- 
stitution can have a compact, or consent, for its basis, and yet 
not be a compact between sovereign States. It appears to me 
that the distinction is broad and plain enough. The people may 
agree to form a government, this is assent, consent, or compact ; 
this is the social compact of the European writers. When the 
Government is formed, it rests on this assent of the governed ; 


that is, it rests on the assent of the people. The whole error of 


the gentleman’s argument arises from the notion, that the people, 
of their own authority, can make but one government; or that 
the people of all the States have not unite .d, and cannot unite, in 
establishing a constitution, connecting them together, directly, 
as individuals united under one government. He seems unwil- 
ling to admit, that while the people of a single State may unite 
together, and form a governinent for some purposes, the people 
of all the States may also unite together, and form another gov- 
ernment, for other purposes. But what he will not thus admit, 
appears to me to be the simple truth, the plain matter of fact, in 


regard to our political institutions.’ 


We do not adopt the opinion of those who separate the 
political organization of a community into two distinct trans- 
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actions. ‘The form of the government to be established, 
would, in all such cases, be by far the most important cir- 
cumstance to be attended to, and would, therefore, necessarily 
constitute a part of the original contract. The object of this 
contract is not to form a constitution, but to form the particu- 
lar constitution which the parties prefer, and unless they 
were assured that they were to have a constitution of this 
particular form, and no other, it is obvious, that they would 
never consent to enter into any political association. ‘The 
form of the government to be established is, therefore, the 
principal condition and consequently a component part of the 
original agreement, which constitutes the society. ‘This con- 


sideration proves that the constitution, or the instrument 
that regulates the forin of tho government, is in the nature of 


a compact. ‘That it is not and cannot be in the nature ofa 
law, using the term in any strict and proper sense, results from 
the authorities quoted by Mr. Calhoun, as far as they have 
weight ; and is also apparent on other grounds, some of which, 
—as the question is one of great importance,—we will now 
succinctly state. 

When, in order to avoid the conclusions that have been 
drawn from the proposition of Mr. Calhoun, that the Constitu- 
tion isa compact between the States as distinct communities, 
Mr. Webster affirms that the Constitution is no compact at all, 
but a fundamental law, he means, of course, to be understood, 
that the obligation which the citizens are under to observe it 
does not result from the principles which render contracts ob- 


ligatory, but from those which render the laws obligatory. 


Contracts are obligatory, simply on the general principles of 
moral and religious duty. The laws, on the other hand, are 
obligatory, as expressions of the will of the community, de- 
clared in the form prescribed for this purpose by the Consti- 
tution. Every community has an inherent right to regulate at 
discretion, the conduct of its members, under the limitations 
prescribed by the moral law, and its own constitution. The 
declarations of the will of the community, made in the form 
prescribed for this purpose, are denominated laws, and are 
binding assuch. That the Constitution of the United States is 
not obligatory on this principle is nearly self-evident, and re- 
sults very clearly from the two following considerations. 

1. A law is an expression of the will of a community. 
To say that the Constitution is obligatory as a law, presupposes, 
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therefore, that it was the act of an existing community ;—that 
the United States before its adoption were combined by their 
previous acts of Union, or in some other way into one political 
society or people. This we know to be the opinion of Mr. 
Webster, as it is also that of Mr. J. Q. Adams, of the writer 
of the President’s Proclamation, and of many other persons 
of great discretion. It is well known, however, that states- 
men of not inferior authority,—among whom we may mention 
particularly Mr. Madison,—entertain a different sentiment 
upon this point, and believe that the United States before the 
adoption of the Constitution were distinct and essentially inde- 
pendent communities, combined on the princip sle of a confede- 

racy or league. We have no he wrote in saying,—as we re- 

marked in our preceding article,—that the leaning of our own 
minds is in this direction. The canst it will be observed, is 
not whether the several States have or have not been from their 
first settlement up to the present day, in consequence of their 
neighborhood and community of origin, language, laws and 
manners, substantially one people, but whether, between the 
time of the Declaration of Independence and that of the adop- 
tion of the present Constitution, they were not, as respects the 
form of their political institutions, mutually independent commu- 
nities. ‘The period was a short and stormy one: the country 
was in a state of transition from one condition of political eXIS- 
tence to another, and a general confusion prevailed in every 
department of business, public and private. ‘The administra- 
tion of the Government, like every thing else, was in some de- 
gree unsetiled, and it is not improbable that a careful inquirer 

might discover in the pretensions, and even acts of the States 
and of Congress, some things at variance with any consistent 
theory of their mutual relations. On the whole, however, we 
are of opinion that the States considered themselves at the 
time, and will be regarded by the future historian, as having 


been during this atervel free, sovereign and independent of 
each other, as they are expressly said to be in the Articles of 


Confederation. Without enlarging on this subject, we will 
merely say, that to our minds the single fact that two of them 
declined, for several years, to adopt the Constitution, and re- 
mained without the pale of the Union. is of itself conclusive. 
Had the States been prevneny regarded as forming one com- 
munity, a decision of the majority would, of course, have bound 
the whole. The language of the preamble to the Constitution, 
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—We the people of the United States,—is sometimes relied on 
as proving of itself, that the States composed one people before 
the adoption of the Constitution : but the word people, having 
no distinct plural, may as well be considered plural as singular, 
and must be so considered if the context be thought to require 
it. Our own impression is, that it was employed in the pre- 
amble of the Constitution, not in contradistinction to States, 
which term is also used, but to Governments, the object having 
been to show that the instrument was in each State the act of 
the community at large and not of the State authorities. If this 
be true, the use of the word has no bearing whatever upon the 
question of the mutual relations between the States and the 
Union. 

2. A law is an expression of the will of a community, 2 the 
form prescribed by the Constitution for that purpose. Were 
it even admitted, that previously to the adoption of the Con- 
stitution the States composed one people :—that the Con- 
gress of the Confederation was a government exercising leg- 
islative power, although it is known to all that its acts were 
merely recommendations to the States:—stll the theory of 
Mr. Webster is encumbered with another apparently insur- 
mountable difficulty, which renders it an unsafe basis, upon 
which to rest the ark of our political safety. In order that an 
act or instrument should possess obligatory force as a law, it 
is not only necessary that it should be the act of one people, 
but that it should express the will of this people an the form 
previously prescribed for the making of laws. Now the adop- 
tion of the Constitution was not an exercise of the ordinary leg- 
islative power of the Government of the old Confederacy, (if 
Government there was,) still less of the new Government which 
it was intended to establish ; but was an act in its nature revolu- 
tionary, by which the members of the Confederacy agreed to 
abandon the mode previously in use for making laws, and to in- 
troduce another. ‘The proceeding, supposing it to be the work 
of a community already in existence, was precisely similar in its 
character and in the nature of the obligations imposed by it, to 
that by which States or individuals, mutually independent of 
each other, agree to form themselves into one body politic, to 
be governed by laws made in a certain way. It is quite clear 
that an act of this description, the object of which is to deter- 
mine the way in which the laws shall be made, is not itself, in 
the proper sense of the term, a /aw, and that, if binding at all, 
it must derive its obligatory force from a different principle. 
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The Constitution is in fact the source from which the laws derive 
their own obligatory character. They are binding as laws, solely 
because they wear the form prescribed by the Constitution for 
the expression of the will of the community. This is the 
proper r and only test that is habitually employed by the citizen, 
in order to ascertain, whether a document, which is presented 
to him as a rule for his conduct, is obligatory as a law or not. 
To say that the Constitution is obligatory as a law, is to say, in 
other words, that it was formed and adopted in the mode 
prescribed by itself for the making of laws.—A law, in short, 
must be as such, the act of a gov ‘ernment: and as no govern- 
ment can act before it has existence, it follows of necessity that 
the instrument which constitutes a government, or in other words 
gives it existence, cannot be a law. Itis almost needless to add, 
that if the Constitution had been a Jaw, that is, an act of the 
Government, it would have become obligatory upon the whole 
people at one and the same time, and not suceessively upon 
each of the States as they mepeetnny gave in a voluntary 
adhesion to it. ‘The Constitution is, no doubt, enforced in the 
courts of justice in the same form in which the laws are en- 
forced. It is described in one of its own articles, as a part of 
the Supreme Law of the land, and is frequently called, as it is 
by Mr. Webster, a fundamental law. ‘The same language has 
been applied to the written constitutions of other countries. 
That of the Netherlands, for example, takes in its French form 
the ttle of Lot Fondamentale. ‘There is no more impropri- 
ety in the use of the phrase, than in the use of such phrases 
as natural law, moral law, club law, or any other combination 
of terms in which the word law is included, and which means 
something entirely different from a /aw in the ordinary use of 
the word: but it should be distinctly understood, whenever 
the phrase is employed in scientific ‘discussion, that consti- 
tutions, though described as Supreme or £ ‘undamental Law: 3, 
emanate from a different authority, and are obligatory on a dif- 
ferent principle from /aws. Laws are the acts of governments ; 
constitutions are not and cannot from their nature be the acts 
of governments, and if binding at all must of course be binding 
on another principle. 

It is obvious that this principle is and can be no other than 
that of compact. Individuals or States intending to form a 
new political society cannot, until they have constituted it, act 
in that capacity. Each is still entirely independent of all the 
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rest, and can only be brought under any obligation by his own 
voluntary consent. Now consent, or the union of wills for 
the accomplishment of some particular purpose, is the essence 
of an agreement, contract or compact. A transaction of this 
kind, whether verbal or written, although the parties may be po- 
litically independent of each other, being fairly concluded, gives 
to each the rights over the others which result froin its nature 
and condition, and becomes morally obligatory. Such is the 
character of the Constitution of the United States. It is a 
contract or compact, by which those States agree to constitute 
one body politic, under a particular form of government there- 
in described. Hence, as we have said before, the consent of 
each State was required, and no State was considered as 
bound by the Constitution, until its adhesion had been ex- 
pressly given. It would be obviously incorrect to describe the 
agreement to form a constitution,—whether considered as 
implied i in the whole course of the proceedings, or as expressed 
in the preamble,—as the only thing about the transaction 
having the nature of a compact. It is, on the contrary, quite 
evident, as we have already remarked, that the agreement of 
the parties was not to form a constitution, but to form THE 
particular constitution which they did form, and no other ; that 
it was solely on condition that they should have a constitution 
of this particular kind, that they agreed to form a new political 
society, and that, if there had been the least uncertainty as to 
the kind of constitution they were to have, not one of the old 
thirteen States would have committed itself to any agreement 
whatever on the subject. The whole transaction was therefore 
in the nature of a compact : it belongs to the class denominated 
social compacts, that is, compacts for the purpose of constitut- 
ing new political societies: the instrument entitled the Consti- 
tution of the United States is a written record of it, and is 
one of the very few examples in the history of the w orld, i in 
which a compact of this description has been expressly con- 
cluded, and recorded at the time in a written form. 

For these reasons, fortified as they are by the authorities, 
speculative and practical, cited by Mr. Calhoun, the number 
of which might, if necessary, be indefinitely extended, we 
fully agree w ith him in the opinion that the Constitution, though 
properly enough denominated a fundamental law, is essentially 
in its nature a “compact. We also think with him, that the 
parties to this compact were the several States, acting as dis- 
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tinct and politically independent communities. Thus far he ap- 
pears to have made out his case in a pretty satisfactory man- 
ner. In attempting to establish his other proposition,—that 
the States remained after the conclusion of the compact distinct 
and politically independent communities, as they were before, 
and that they are not now and never have been at any stage 
of their existence combined into one political society or people, 
he is far from being equally successful. 

1. On these points his doctrine is, in the first place, very 
fully and satisfactorily refuted by his own admissions. He tells 
us, for example, unequivocally and repeatedly, in his corres- 
pondenc e with Governor Hamilton, and in the speeches now 
before us, that ‘the present system is a constitution and a 
government, while the old Confederation was not a constitu- 
tion or a government.’ He admits, that the Government 
constituted by the present system, bears the same relation to 
the parties subject to it, which the State Governments bear to 
their citizens respectively, or in general which all governments 
bear to the communities over which they are established. 
Again: he remarks in his letter to Governor Hamilton, that 
the General Government is ‘ the joint organ of al] the States, 
confederated into ONE GREAT COMMUNITY; and 
that, ‘in the exercise of the delegated powers, the Union i is no 
longer regarded in reference to its parts, but as forming ONE 
GREAT COMMUNITY, to be GOVERNED BY A 
COMMON WILL.’ Now the proper definition of the term 
people or nation, is a political society or community, subject to 
a common government,—governed by a common will: an 
agreement having for its object to constitute such a political 
society or community, w hether made by previously independent 
States, o r by pre ‘viously indeper ndent individu: iis, is a social 
compact. In admitting, therefore, as Mr. Calhoun does, not 
accidentally or unguardedly, but fiily, freely, repeatedly and 
intentionally, that ‘the United States constitute one great com- 
munity under a common government, he has, as we conceive, 
entirely estopped himself (to use his own language, ,) from de- 
nying that they constitute one people ; that the Coneneasion 1S 
a social compact ; or that the parties who framed it, whether 
States or individuals, are subject to the obligation naturally 
devolving upon all who live under a common government, 
to obey the laws made by that government, except in the 
extreme cases that justify rebellion. 

VOL. xxxv1I.—wno. 80. 28 
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The distinction taken in the resolutions between a social 
and a constitutional compact is somewhat curious ; and, as far- 
ther developed in the remarks made by Mr. Calhoun on 
presenting them, may be worth a moment’s attention. ‘'To cali 
the Constitution a social compact,’ said the Ex- Vice-President, 

‘is the greatest possible abuse of language. No two things can 
be more dissimilar. ‘There is not an expression in the whole 
science of politics more perfectly definite in its meaning, than 
the Social Compact. It means that association of individuals, 
founded on the implied assent of all its members, which 
precedes all government, and from which government or the 
Constitutional Compact springs.’ It is accordingly affirmed 
in the first resolution, that the United States are parties to 
a Constitutional Compact, and expressly denied in the third, 
that they have ever been or are now connected on the principle 
of a social one. 

As Mr. Calhoun appears to suppose that the meaning of the 
phrase sSoczal Compact is perfectly well settled, it is rather 
remarkable, that he should have given an explanation of it 
which is not only, as we think, incorrect, but exceedingly in- 
definite and vague. ‘It is that association of individuals which 
precedes all government, and from which government or the 
constitutional compact springs.’ Here we are told, that the 
social compact is an association of individuals —that i it is prior 
in the order of ume to all gover niment, and that government, 
or the constitutional compact, springs from it. But as to its 
character and purpose,—as to what it is, or the object for which 
it is formed, we are as much in the dark as before. On our 
understanding of the phrase, a Social Compact is an agreement 
by which the contracting parties,—whoever or whatever they 
may be,—form themselves into a body politic under a com- 
mon government. If we are right in this,—and we are inclined 
to think that the correctness of the definition will not be dis- 
puted by judicious men of any party,—it follows that a social 
compact is not necessarily an association of individuals. Ev- 
ery one knows that political societies are much more frequently 
formed by the aggregation of previously existing communities, 
than by associations of previously independent individuals, 
that the former is, in fact, one of the ordinary and usual methods 
of creating new political societies, ne of the latter method 
there is no recorded example in the story of the world. 
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The explanation given by Mr. Calhoun of this perfectly de- 
jinite term is therefore incorrect as well as vague. 
understanding of its meaning really is, is quite uncertain. 
far as we can gather his intentions from his language, he ap- 
pears to suppose that a social compact is an agreement, by 
who, as he erroneously thinks, 
into a po- 
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or in other words, the principles on 
which the society so constituted is to be governed, are the ob- 
jects of another ‘subseque nt agreement, to which he gives the 
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But secondly, the distinction, if tenable, would be fatal to his 
own argument, and would amount to a concession by him of the 
whole ground in dispute. ‘The social compact, says Mr. Cal- 
houn, is that association [of individuals] which precedes all 
government, and from which government or the constitutional 
compact springs. On this theory the constitutional compact, 
—that which regulates the form of the government,—follows in 
the order of time and springs from the social compact. ‘This 
being the case, the existence of a constitutional compact ne- 
cessarily presupposes and proves the previous existence of a 
social compact between the same parties. ‘The existence of 
the offspring presupposes and proves that of the parent. If the 
United States be, as Mr. Calhoun affirms, parties to a consti- 
tutional compact, and if, as he also affirms, the constitutional 
compact follows in the order of time, and springs from the so- 
cial compact, the necessary conclusion is, that the United 
States are also parties to a social compact. To affirm that 
they are parties to a constitutional compact, and after saying 
that a constitutional compact follows in the order of time and 
springs from the social compact, to deny in the same breath 
that they are parties to a social compact, is one of the most 
curious and glaring examples of inconsistency in reasoning, 
which we recollect to have met with; one which we certainly 
should not have expected to find, in the work of so acute a met- 
aphysician as the Senator from South Carolina. 

The distinction taken by Mr. Calhoun between a social and 
a constitutional compact, is therefore not only untenable in it- 
self, but, if admitted, would be fatal to his own cause. In re- 
cognising as he does ‘the existence of a constitutional compact 
between the several United States, he recognises on his own 
principles, the existence of a social compact between them,and 
this, as he also tacitly admits, is wholly inconsistent with the 
pretensions of South Carolina. 

Mr. Calhoun is, therefore, entirely precluded and estopped 
by his own admissions, from denying that the United States 
constitute one people ; that the Constitution is a social compact, 
or that the parties who framed it, whether States or individuals, 
are subject to the obligation naturally devolving upon all 
who live under a common government, to obey the laws 
made by that government, except in the extreme cases that 
justify rebellion. But 

2. Independently of any admissions, the doctrine of the Ex- 
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Vice-President is upon the face of it openly absurd and 
self-contradictory. ‘The precise object of an agreement by 
which the parties form themselves into one community : under 
a common government, is to terminate their previous state of 
political independence or sovereigniy. ‘This is not an inci- 
dental result of the act, but as we have said, its precise object ; 
—the very purpose and end for which it 1s performed ;—Just 
as it is the end and object of a contract of marriage to termi- 
nate the condition of single blessedness, in which the parties 
were living before. In both cases the parties avow and publish to 
the world, that for certain reasons which they state, they mean 
to change, and do in fact, in the way which is ac knowledged to 
be proper and valid for this purpose, change in a very impor- 
tant particular their previous condition, and assume a new 
one. ‘To pretend in either case that the parties, after such a 
public act and declaration, admitted to be valid and regular 
in its Way, retain their previous condition, with all its incidents, 
in the prec ise point in which they intended to change, and 
did in fact change it, is a piece of wanton absurdity that one 
would rather have expected from a petulant school- boy than 
a grave, experienced and really able senator and statesman. 
This, however, is the exact amount of the assertion that the 
States, after forming themselves into one community under a 
common government, retain with all its incidents the politi- 
al independence or sovereignty, which they possessed before. 
The assertion is, as we have : said, self-contr: idictory, and re- 
quires no other refutation than a mere statement of its terms. 
In our preceding article, we accordingly rested the case upon 
this simple issue. It may, however, be thought due to the 
respectability of the advocates of the doctrine in question, to 
notice the course of argument, by which a theory in itself so 
plausible and reasonable, was supported i in the Senate. 

After establishing his preliminary propositions as laid down 
in the first resolution: viz. that the Constitution is a compact ; 
that it was formed and adopted by the States as distinct com- 
munities ; and that it is binding upon them as such :—in all 
which we agree with him, Mr. Calhoun proceeded to draw 
what he calls conclusions from these premises, inthe following 
terms. 


‘I have now established, I hope, beyond the power of contro- 
versy, every allegation contained in the first resolution :—That 
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the Constitution is a compact formed by the people of the several 
States, as distinct political communities, subsisting and binding 
between the States in the same characters ; which brings me to 
the consideration of the consequences which may be fairly de- 
duced in reference to the character of our political system, from 
these established facts. 

‘ The first, and most important, is, that they conclusively estab- 
lish that ours is a federal system,—a system of States, arranged 
in a federal Union, and each retaining its distinct existence and 
sovereignty. Ours has every attribute which belongs to a fede- 
rative system. It is founded on compact :—it is formed by sove- 
reign communities :—and is binding between them in the sove- 
reign capacity. I might appeal, in confirmation of this asser- 
tion, to all elementary writers on the subject of government; but 
will ‘content myself with citing one only. Burlamaqui, quoted 
with approbation by Judge Tucker, in his Commentary on Black- 
stone, himself a high authority, says: (Here Mr. C. read from 
Tucker’s Blackstone as follows :) 

‘** Political bodies, whether great or small, if they are constitu- 
ted by a people formerly independent, and under no civil sub- 
jection, or by those who justly claim independency from any civil 
power they were formerly subject to, have the civil supremacy in 
themselves, and are in a state of equal right and liberty with re- 
spect to all other States, whether great or small. No regard is 
to be had in this matter to names; whether the bedy politic be 
called a kingdom, anempire, a principality, a dukedom, a country, 
a republic ora free town. If it can exercise justly all the essen- 
tial parts of civil power within itself, independently of any other 
person or body politic, and no other hath any right to rescind or 
annul its acts, it has the civil supremacy, how small soever its 
territory may be, or the number of its people, and has all the rights 
of an independent State. 

‘<*'This independency of States, and their being distinct politi- 
cal bodies from each other, is not obstructed by any alliance or 
confederacies whatsoever, about exercising jointly any parts of the 
supreme power, such as those of peace and war, in league offen- 
sive and defensive. Two States, notwithstanding such treaties, 
are separate bodies and independent. 

‘<< These are, then, only deemed politically united when some 
one person, or council, is constituted with a right to exercise 
some essential powers for both, and to hinder e ither from exercis- 
ing them separately. If any person or council is empowered to 
exercise all these essential powers for both, they are then one 
State : such is the State of England and Scotland, since the act 
of union made at the beginning of the eighteenth century, where- 
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by the two kingdoms were incorporated into one, all parts of the 
supreme power of both kingdoms being thenceforward united, 
and vested in the three estates of the realm of Great Britain ; 
by which entire coalition, though both kingdoms retain their 
ancient laws and usages in many respects, they are as effectually 
united and incorporated, as the several petty kingdoms which 
composed the heptarchy, were before that period. 

‘«* But when only a portion of the supreme civil power is vested 
in one person or council for both, such as that of peace and war, 
or of deciding controversies between different States, or their 
subjects, whilst each within itself exercises other parts of the 
supreme power, independently of all the others; in this case they 
are called systems of states; which Burlamaqui defines to be an 
assemblage of perfect governments, strictly united by some 
common bond, so that they seem to make but a single body with 
respect to those affairs which interest them in common, though 
each preserves its sovereignty, full and entire, independently of 
all others. And in this case, he adds, the confederate states 
engage to each other only to exercise with common consent, cer- 
tain parts of the sovereignty, especially that which relates to their 
mutual defence against foreign enemies. But each of the confede- 
rates retains an entire liberty of exercising as it thinks proper, those 
parts of the sovereignty, which are not mentioned in the treaty 
of Union, as parts that ought to be exercised in common. And 
of this nature is the American Confederacy, in which each State 
has resigned the exercise of certain parts of the supreme civil 
power Ww yhich they possessed before, (except in common with the 
other States included in the confede ‘racy,) reserving to themselves 
all their former powers, which are not delegated to the United 
States by the common bond of Union. 

‘** A visible distinction, and not less important than obvious, 
occurs to our observation in comparing these different kinds of 
union. The kingdoms of England and Scotland are united into 
one kingdom: and the two contracting States, by such an incor- 
porate union, are, in the opinion of Jud; ge Blac kstone, totally an- 
nihilated, without any power of revival; and a third arises ‘from 
their conjunction, in which all the rights of sovereignty, and par- 
ticularly that of legislation, are vested. From whence he ex- 
presses a doubt, whether any infringement of the fundamental 
and essential conditions of the union, would of itself dissolve the 
union of those kingdoms ; though he readily admits, that in the 
case of a federate alliance, such an infringement would certainly 
rescind the compact between the confederate States. In the 
United States of America, on the contrary, each State retains its 
own antecedent form of government; its own laws, subject to the 
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alteration and control of its own legislature only ; its own execu- 
tive officers, and council of state ; its own courts of judicature, 

its own judges, its own magistrates, civil officers, and officers of 
the militia ; and, in short, its own civil State, or body politic in 
every respect whatsoever. And by the express declaration of 
the 12th article of the amendments to the Constitution, the pow- 
ers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or tothe people. In Great Britain, a new civil state is 
created by the annihilation of two antecedent civil states ; in the 
American States, a general federal council and administration is 
provided for the joint exercise of such of their several powers, as 
can be more conveniently exercised in that mode than any other ; 
leaving their civi/ state unaltered ; and all the other powers, 
which the States antecedently possessed, to be exercised by them 
respectively, as if no union or connexion were established be- 
tween them. 

‘The ancient Achaia seems to have been a confederacy 
founded upon a similar plan ; each of those little states had its 
distinct possessions, territories, and boundaries; each had its 
Senate or Assembly, its magistrates and judges; and every state 
sent deputies to the general convention, and had equal weight in 
all determinations. And most of the neighboring states which, 
moved by fear of danger, acceded to this confederacy, had rea- 
son to felicitate themselves. 

‘« These confederacies, by which several states are united 
together by a perpetual league of alliance, are chiefly founded 
upon this circumstance, that each particular people choose to 
remain their own masters, and yet are not strong enough to 
make head against a common enemy. The purport of such an 
agreement usually is, that they shall not exereise some part of the 
sovereignty there specified, without the general consent of each 
other. For the leagues to which these systems owe their rise, 
seem distinguished “from others, (so frequent among different 
states) chiefly by this consideration ; that in the latter, each 
confederate people determine themselves, by their own judgment, 
to certain mutual performances, yet so, that in all other respects 
they design not in the least to make the exercise of that part of 
the sovereignty, whence these performances proceed, dependent 
on the consent of their ailies, or to retrench any thing from their 
full and unlimited power of governing their own states. Thus 
we see that ordinary treaties propose, for the most part, as their 
aim, only some particular advantage of the states thus transact- 
ing,—their interests happening at present to fall in with each 
other,——but do not produce any lasting union as to the chief man- 
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agement of affairs. Such was the treaty of alliance between 
America and France, in the year 1778, by which, among other 
articles, it was agreed, that neither of the two parties should 
conclude either truce or peace with Great Britain, without the 
formal consent of the other first obtained, and whereby they mu- 
tually engaged not to lay down their arms, until the independence 
of the United States should be formally or tacitly assured by the 
treaty or treaties which should terminate the war. Whereas, in 
these confederacies, of which we are now speaking, the contrary 
is observable, they being established with this design, that the 
several States shall forever link their safety one with another, 
and, in order to their mutual defence, shall engage themselves 
not to exercise certain parts of their sovereign power, otherwise 
than by a common agreement and approbation. Such were the 
stipulations, among others, contained in the articles of confedera- 
tion, and perpetual union between the American States, by which 
it was agreed, that no State should, without the consent of the 
United States in Congress assembled, send any embassy to, or 
receive any embassy from, or enter into any conference, agree- 
ment, alliance, or treaty with, any king, prince, or state ; 
nor keep up any vessels of war, or body of forces, in time of 
peace ; nor engage in any war, without the consent of the United 
States in Congress assembled, unless actually invaded ; nor grant 
commissions to any ships of war, or letters of marque and reprisal, 
except after a declaration of war, by the United States in Con- 
gress assembled ; with several others; yet each State, respec- 
tively, retains its sovereignty, freedom, and independence, and 
every power, jurisdiction, and right, w hich is not expressly dele- 
gated to the United States in C ongress assembled. ‘I'he promises 
made in these two cases here compared, run very differently ; 
in the former thus : “‘ I will join you in this particular war, as 
a confederate, and the manner of our attacking the enemy shall 
be concerted by our common advice; nor will we desist from 
war, till the particular end thereof, the establishment of the inde- 
pendence of the United States, be obtained.’”? In the latter, 
thus: ‘‘ None of us who have entered into this alliance will make 
use of our right as to the affairs of war and peace, except by the 
general consent of the whole confederacy.” We observed before, 
that these unions submit only some certain parts of the sove- 
reignty to mutual direction. For it seems hardly possible that 
the affairs of different States should have so close a connexion, 
as that all and each of them should look on it as their interest to 
have no part of the chief government exercised without the gen- 
eral concurrence. ‘The most convenient method, therefore, 
seems to be, that the particular States reserve to themselves all 
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those branches of the supreme authority, the management of 
which can have little or no influence in the affairs of the rest.” 
—(Mr. Calhoun proceeded.) 

‘If we compare our present system with the old Confederation, 
which all acknowledge to have been federal in its character, we 
shall find that it possesses all the attributes which belong to that 
form of government, as fully and completely as that did. In fact, 
tn this particular, there is but a single difference, and that not 
essential, as regards the point immediately under consideration, 
though very important in other respects. ‘The Confederation was 
the act of the State governments, and formed an union of govern- 
ments. The present Constitution is the act of the States them- 
selves, or, which is the same thing, of the people of the several 
States, and forms an union of them as sovereign communities. 
The States, previous to the adoption of the Constitution, were as 
separate and distinct political bodies as the governments which 
represent them, and there is nothing in the nature of things to 
prevent them from uniting under a compact, in a federal Union, 
without being blended in one mass, any more than uniting the 
governments themselves, in like manner, without merging them 
in a single Government. To illustrate what I have stated, by 
teference to ordinary transactions, the Confederation was a con- 
tract between agents,—the present Constitution between the prin- 
cipals themselves :—or, to take a more analogous case, one is a 
league made by ambassadors, the other a Jeague made by sove- 
reigns ;—the latter no more tending to unite the parties into a 
single sovereignty than the former. ‘The only difference is in 
the solemnity of the act and the force of the obligation. 

‘There indeed results a most important difference, under our 
theory of government, as to the nature and character of the act 
itself, whether executed by the States themselves, or by their 
governments ; but a result, as I have already stated, not at all 
affecting the question under consideration, but which will throw 
much lizht on a subject, in relation to which I must think the 
Senator from Massachusetts has formed very confused concep- 
tions. 

‘ Tbe Senator dwelt much on the point, that the present system 
is a Constitution and a Government, in contradistinction to the 
old Confederation, with a view of proving that the Constitution 
was not a compact. Now, I concede to the Senator, that our 
present system is a Constitution and a Government, and that the 
former, the old Confederation, was not a Constitution or Govern- 
meni :—not, however, for the reason which he assigned, that the 
former was a compact, and the latter not; but from the differ- 
ence of the origin, from which the two compacts are derived. 
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According to our American conception, the people alone can 
form constitutions or a government, and not their agents. It is 
this difference, and this alone, which makes the distinction. Had 
the old Confederation been the act of the people of the several 
States, and not of their governments, that instrument, imperfect 
as it is, would have been a Constitution, and the agency, which 
it created to execute its powers, a gov ernment. This i is the true 
cause of the difference between the two acts, and not that in 
which the Senator seems to be bewildered.’ 


In the closing passage of this extract, the Ex-Vice-President 
appears to assume that any agreement, made by States act- 
ing in their sovereign capacity, “and not through the agency of 
their governments, is necessarily a constitution. It would be 
easy to show that, in regard to this matter, the party bewildered 
is not the Senator from Massachusetts. A State can act in its 
sovereign capacity, that is, as a State, only through its Govern- 
ment. If the individuals or other members composing a state, 
undertake to form a new constitution, they relinquish, ipso 
facto, their sovereign capacity, in order tomake as individuals 
a new compact, by the effect of which they will recover that 
sovereign capacity in anew shape. Every such act is in its 
nature ‘revolutionary, and must, of necessity, be performed 
by persons and parties in their individual character. But this 
is a point not at all material to the present purpose. 

As respects the reasoning contained 1m the above extract, it 
is only necessary to say, that the effect of every compact, 
whether made by states or individuals, must be determined 
by the nature and conditions of that compact, and not by the 
effect of other compacts, of a different character, made at other 
times and places, and in other conditions. States which form 
themselves into a confederacy, retain their political indepen- 
dence, and come under no other obligations, than such as result 
from a league or alliance of this description. Such was the 
case with the United States under the old Confederation, and 
such were the cases to which the remarks of Burlamaqui, quoted 
in the above extract, were intended to apply. On the other 
hand, states which form themselves into one community under 
a common government, contract the obligations which result 
from a compact of this description. The opinion of Bur- 
lamaqui, (in itself of little importance.) is, therefore, not to the 
purpose. The only authority which accompanies the extract, 
is that of the author, Judge Tucker, a well-known partisan of 
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the State-right doctrine, in its false and exaggerated form. In 
the remarks which Mr. Calhoun has added to the extract, 
he tells us, that ‘the States, previously to the adoption of 
the Constitution, were separate and distinct political bodies, 
and that there was nothing am the nature of things to prevent 
them from uniting under a compact, in a Federal Union, with- 
out being blended into one mass.’ This is perfectly true ; the 
States were, in fact, united in a Federal Union, without 
being blended into one mass, under the old Confederacy : 
there was nothing in the nature of things to prevent them 
from making a new compact of the same description. But 
this is not to the purpose. What they might have done is one 
thing: what they did, another. The question is, did they, 
when they adopted the Constitution, form a new compact, 
similar in its character and effects to the articles of the old 
Confederacy ; or did they form a differentone? Mr. Calhoun 
himself gives us the answer in the same extract. ‘ Lconcede to 
the Senator, that our present system is a Constitution and a 
Government, and that the former,—the old Confederation,— 
was not a Constitution or Government.’ ‘There was nothing 
in the nature of things to prevent them from adopting either 
of these systems at their discretion. If they had chosen the 
confederacy, they would have retained their political indepen- 
dence, and not been blended into one mass. As it happened, 
they preferred the Constitution, and took it, of course, with all 
the usual and necessary incidents. 

In this debate, as in most other discussions of the same 
question, the mystical terms soverezgn and sovereignty per- 
formed their usual office of spreading confusion and uncertainty 
over the whole matter. Although the States, by the admis- 
sion of Mr. Calhoun, have formed themselves into one great 
community, under a common Government, they still retain 
their sovereignty, and the Union is, of course, nothing more 
than a league or alliance of sovereign powers. ‘In spite of all 
that has been said, I maintain,’ says he, in his speech on the 
Revenue Collection Bill, ‘ that sovereignty is in its nature in- 
divisible. It is the supreme power in a State, and we might 


just as well speak of half a square or half a triangle, as of 


half a sovereignty. A sovereign may delegate his powers to 
be exercised by as many agents as he may think proper, under 
such conditions, and with such limitations as he may impose ; 
but to surrender any portion of his sovereignty to another, is to 
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{t is not a little curious, that the phrases which Mr. Calhoun 
here introduces as incongruous and self-contradictory, for the 
purpose of illustrating the supposed incongruity of a divided 
sovereignty, are perfectly correct and intelligible, and analo- 
gous to others, that are in familiar use. ‘There is no more 
difficulty in conceiving of half a square, or of half a triangle, 
than there is in conceiving of a semi-circle, which every school- 
boy has in his case of mathematical instruments. ‘So much for 
the illustration, and as to the theory illustrated, it is obvious, 
that the sovereign power, that is, the power of making laws 
for all the ordinary purposes of a political society, is in its na- 
ture susceptible of division into as many different parts, as there 
are laws to be made. ‘The supreme or sovereign power zn a 
State means, in the proper and natural acceptation of the term, 
the highest power,—the power paramount to all others ; that is, 
the power of making and executing laws, which is inherent in 
all communities, and which is habitually exercised through the 
agency of the legislative, executive and judiciary departments 
of the Government. It is perfectly conceivable in theory, 
that a community should retain in its own hands the power of 
making a part of the laws, and surrender the power of making 
others, although it is apparent, that such a surrender could 
only be made with prudence and safety to a larger community, 
of which the one surrendering was itself to form a part. The 
existence of such a division is expressly provided for in the 
political system of the United States. Our institutions, State 
and Federal, recognise in the States the right of exercising leg- 
islative, executive and judiciary powers for certain purposes, and 
in the great body politic, composed of all the States, the right 
of exercising these powers for certain other purposes. The 
sovereignty is therefore divided. When Mr. Calhoun speaks 
of soveretgnty as a thing in its nature indivisible, he probably 
attaches to the word some vague and indefinite sense, entirely 
distinct from that which it bears in correct usage, and which 
he would find it difficult to render inielligible to himself or others. 
Mr. Tazewell is equally clear upon the point that sovereignty 
is indivisible. ‘ Sovereignty, like truth, is an indivisible unit.’ 
‘If the States have ever surrendered the smallest fractional part 
of their sovereignty, they thereupon ceased to be sovereign. 
Show me the transfer by the States of any portion of the sove- 
reiguty, and I willingly admit that all of it is lost.’ This, 
however, is denied, on the ground that sovereignty is not one 
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of the powers expressly granted in the Constitution, and that all 
powers, not expressly granted in the Constitution, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the People. 
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‘If the author of this Proclamation had asserted, that the sev- 
eral States, by the Federal Constitution, had parted with much 
of their power, jurisdiction and authority, he would have asserted 
a fact, that no one ever has, or probably ever will deny ; because 
it is a truth obvious to all who read that instrument. The only 
question is, do the powers, thereby transferred, comprehend sove- 
reignty? If they do, then the Government of the United States, 
the assignee of these powers, is a sovereign. But if they do not, 
that government is not a sovereign; and as this Constitution 
does not profess to transfer any power, jurisdiction or authority, 
to any other, than to the government which it creates, the former 
possessors must still retain their sovereignty, this Constitution 
non obstante. 

‘This results from the very nature of this Constitution, that all 
admit to be a grant of enumerated powers; and which, there- 
fore, cannot convey what it does not enumerate. Even what 
lawyers would call implied powers, that is tosay, such as are not 
granted in terms, but are necessary to give effect to others which 
are so granted, strictly speaking, do not exist under this Consti- 
tution. Because, all such powers are given, expressly, by the 
seventeenth paragraph of the eighth section of its first article ; 
and of course are not implied powers. Nothing could better 
illustrate the excessive jealousy that dictated the instrument, than 
this simple fact ; or prove more conclusively, that the sovereignty, 
which the Proclamation, in this part of it, concedes to have for- 
merly abided in the States, could not pass to the Government of the 
United States, under this Constitution. Because sovereignty is 
no where therein granted in terms; and it cannot be believed, 
that when powers actually ‘ necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution ” other powers granted expressly, are not left to 
necessary implication, but are made the subjects of a positive 
grant, that sovereignty, the greatest of all human powers, would 
be left to mere inference, and to inference too from the grant of 
a few only of its many incidents, and these not necessary to its 
existence. The shadow may follow the substance by which it is 
caused, but that substance can never follow its own shadow, ex- 
cept when hurried on by the crazed brain of a madman. 

‘But this is not all. Notwithstanding it was conceded on all 
hands, that the Federal Constitution was but a grant of enume- 
rated powers, and of course would convey only what it enume- 
rated, yet such was the jealousy felt by the States, that while 
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adopting it, a number of the different Conventions by whom it 
was ratified, to guard against the possible misconstruction and 
abuse of the powers therein granted, proposed various amend- 
ments to it. In corfsequence of this, the very first Congress which 
assembled under this Constitution, at its very first session, acting 
under the authority given to them by the fifth article, proposed 
these amendments to the Legislatures of the several States, by 
whom ten of them were ratified, in the mode pointed out in this 
article. These amendments, thereupon, became “ valid to all 
intents and purposes, as parts of this Constitution.” ‘Two of 
them, the ninth and the tenth, are in the following words: 

‘ Ninth—The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the People. 

‘ Tenth.—The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the People.’ 


Our readers will, we think, agree with us, that it would be 
difficult to argue an important point in a Jess conclusive and 
satisfactory way. ‘ Sovercignty,’ according to the account given 
of it by Mr. Tazewell himself, ¢is supremacy ; a sovereign is 
one who is over all his subjects, —who may of right do within 
his own dominions all that is physically possible, and which 
does not contravene the will of his God.’ This definition, 
though not very precise or elegant is, so far as it goes, sufli- 
ciently correct. In order to render it complete and intelligible, 
it is only necessary to add, that the will of the sovereign, in 
order to be obligatory upon the subject or citizen, must be 
declared in the form prescribed by the Constitution, written or 
unwritten, for this purpose; and that, when so declared, it is 
denominated law. Sovereignty, therefore, or the supreme 
power in a State, is neither more nor less than the power in- 
herent in every community of making and executing laws for its 
own government. It includes, under one comprehensive term, 
the legislative, executive, and judiciary powers, that are ha- 
bitually exercised through the corresponding departments of 
the government, as these powers originally existt ogether in the 
hands of the people. ‘This, we say, is Mr. Tazewell’s defini- 
tion of sovereignty developed and completed ; ; and the meaning 
of the term being thus settled, it is easy to see whether the 
thing intended is, or is not indivisible, and whether it has or 
has not been granted by the States in the Constitution. It 
needs no argument to show that the power of making laws is, 
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as we have already remarked, susceptible of division into as 
many parts as there are laws to be made; and it is equally 
certain, that the power of making a very large portion of the 
Jaws necessary for the government of the country , is granted 
by the States in the Constitution, and is habitually exercised 
by the Government of the United States. It is granted, how- 

ever, not to that Government, but to the great community, as 
Mr. Calhoun correctly calls it, of the United States. The 
remark of Mr. Tazewell, in the above extract, that ‘the Con- 
stitution does not profess to transfer any power, jurisdiction, or 
authority, to any other, than to the Government which it 
creates,’ is singularly at variance with the real state of the case. 

Mr. Tazewell is himself the first to admit, or rather to proclaim 
and insist that the Government is a mere agent, exercising 
powers that belong elsewhere. The Constitution specifies the 
powers that are to be exercised by the General Government, 

and provides the form in which this Government shall be con- 
stituted by the States. What is this but a grant of this portion 
of the sovereign power by the States respectiv ely to the United 
States, to be exercised, of course, by delegation, in the ordi- 
nary way? 

As Mr. Tazewell might possibly object to the manner in 
which we have developed and completed his definition of sove- 
reignty, although we think it perfectly correct, and consistent 
with his own ideas, we will refer him to another test, furnished 
by himself, and which settles very decisively the question 
where the sovereignty actually resides. ‘The right to ereate 
new, or to abolish former governments, is the sure index and 
test of sovereignty. Wherever a power exists In any country, 
which power is admitted by all of that country to possess the 
right of creating or abolishing the government of that country, 
this power must be superior to the government created by it- 
self, and is the true and only sovereign of that country.’ In 
other w ords, the power of amending the Constitution, where- 
ever it may be lodged, carries with it the sov ereignty. Where 
then does the power of amending the Constitution, and with 
it, the sovereignty, reside in our political system? Mr. ‘Taze- 
well tells us himself, in the same connexion, that it is granted 
in the Constitution to the United States, to be exercised 
through the consent of three-fourths of the number. ‘The 
great community of the United States is therefore, and accord- 
ing to his own account, the true, and only sovereign of the 
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country ; and such is undoubtedly the fact. The Constitution 
recognises in the States, as distinct communities, the present 
possession of a certain portion of the sovereign power, and in 
the community of the United States the present possession of 
a certain other portion ; but in giving to the latter community 
a discretionary amending power, which may be exercised over 
each State without its consent, it, in fact, gives to the United 
States the whole sovereignty, with the single reservation to the 
States, as distinct communities, of being always represented on 
a footing of equality in the Senate. This is, after all, the only 
division that really exists. Mr. Calhoun is pleased to say, 
that ‘the amending clause is no more inconsistent, as has been 
supposed, with the sovereignty of the States, than any other 
contained in the compact,’ but has not condescended to illus- 
trate or explain the remark, which will hardly be received for 
gospel upon the mere strength of his ¢pse dixtt, in opposition 
to the plain and obvious truth of the case. For ourselves, we 
have no hesitation in repeating what we have already said in 
our preceding article on this subject, that if there were no other 
consideration applicable to it, the amending clause of the Con- 
stitution would be, of itself, entirely decisive of the whole ques- 
tion at issue. 

Having disposed, to his own satisfaction, of the matter of 
soverergnty, Mr. Calhoun finally reaches the last point in his 
doctrine, and the one that regulates the practical application 
of the whole. ‘The purpose for which the claim of sove- 
reignty is put in with so much zeal in favor of the States, is to 
secure to them the right of judging in the last resort, whether 
the acts of the General Government are, or are not obligatory, 
and of obeying them or annulling them accordingly, at discre- 
tion. On this. point his remarks are as follows. 


‘Having now said what I intended in relation to my first reso- 
lution, both in reply to the Senator from Massachusetts, and in 
vindication of its correctness, | will now proceed to consider the 
conclusions drawn from it in the second resolution; that the 
General Government is not the exclusive and final judge of the 
extent of the powers delegated to it, but that the States, as par- 
ties to the compact, have a right to judge, in the last resort, of 
the infractions of the compact, and of the mode and measure of 
redress. 

‘It can scarcely be necessary, before so enlightened a body, 
to premise, that our system comprehends two distinct governments, 
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—the General and State Governments,—which, properly consid- 
ered, form but one. The former, representing the joint authority 
of the States in their confederate capacity, and the latter, that of 
each State separately. I have premised this fact, simply with a 
view of presenting distinctly the answer to the argument offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, to prove that the General 
Government has a final and exclusive right to judge, not only of 
its delegated powers, but also of those reserved to the States. 
That gentleman relies, for his main argument, on the assertion, 
that a government, which he defines to be an organized body, 
endowed with both will and power and authority,in proprio vigore, 
to execute its purpose, has a right inherently to judge of its pow- 
ers. It is not my intention to comment upon the definition 
of the Senator, though it would not be difficult to show that 
his ideas of government are not very American. My object 
is to deal with the conclusion and not the definition. Admit, 
then, that the Government has the right of judging of its powers, 
for which he contends. How then will he withhold, upon his 
own principle, the right of judging from the State Government, 
which he has attributed to the General Government? If it be- 
longs to one, on his principle, it belongs to both,—and if to both, 
if they differ, the veto, so abhorred by the Senator, is the neces- 
sary result; as neither, if the right be possessed by both, can 
control the other. 

‘ The Senator felt the force of this argument, and in order to 
sustain his main position, he fell back on that clause of the 
Constitution, which provides, that “‘ this Constitution, and the 
laws made in pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law of the 
land.” 

‘ This is admitted; no one has ever denied that the Constitu- 
tion, and the laws made in pursuance of it, are of paramount 
authority. But it is equally undeniable, that laws not made in 
pursuance, are not only not of paramount authority, but are of 
no authority whatever ; being of themselves null and void ; which 
presents the question, who are to judge whether the laws be or be 
not pursuant to the Constitution, and thus the difficulty, instead 
of being taken away, is removed but onestep farther back. This 
the Senator also felt, and has attempted to overcome the difficulty, 
by setting up, on the part of Congress, and the Judiciary, the 
final and exclusive right of judging, both for the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States, as to the extent of their powers. 

‘ But I contend that the States have a far clearer right to the 
sole construction of their powers, than any of the departments of 
the Federal Government can have; this power is expressly re- 
served, as I have stated on another occasion, not only against the 
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several departments of the General Government, but against the 
United States themselves. I will not repeat the arguments which 
I then offered on this point, and which remain unanswered, but 
I must be permitted to offer some additional proof of the views 
then taken, and which, if I am not mistaken, are conclusive on 
this point.’ 


Mr. Calhoun here quotes, in support of his opinion, passages 
from the ratification of the Constitution by the State of Vir- 
ginia, and from the Virginia Resolutions of 1799, which our 
limits compel us to omit, and proceeds as follows : 


‘ But why should I waste words in reply to these or any other 
authorities, when it has been so clearly established that the rights 
of the States are reserved against all and every department of the 
Government, that no authority in opposition can possibly shake 
a position so well established? Nor do I think it necessary to 
repeat the argument which I offered, when the bill was under 
discussion, to show that the clause in the Constitution, which 
provides that the judicial power sha! extend to all cases in law 
and equity, arising under this Constitution, and to the laws and 
treaties made under its authority, has no bearing on the point in 
controversy ; and that even the boasted power of the Supreme 
Court to decide a law to be unconstitutional, so far from being 
derived from this or any other portion of the Constitution, results 
from the necessity of the case, where two rules of unequal au- 
thority come in conflict, and is a power belonging to all courts, 
superior and inferior, State and general, domestic and foreign. 

‘I have now, I trust, shown s satisfac torily that there is no pro- 
vision in the Constitution to authorize the General Gov ernment, 
through any of its departments, to control the action of the State, 
within the sphere of its reserved powers; and that, of course, 
according to ‘the principle laid down by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts “himself, the Government of the States, as well as the 
General Government, has the right to determine the extent of 
their respective powers, without the right on the part of either to 
control the other. ‘The necessary result is the veto, to which 
he so much objects; and to get clear of which, he informs us, 
was the object for which the present Constitution was formed. I 
know not whence he has derived his information, but my impres- 
sion is very different, as to the immediate motives which led to 
the formation of that instrument. I have always understood, that 
the principal object was to give to Congress the power to regu- 
late commerce, to lay impost duties, and to raise a revenue for 
the payment of the public debt and the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, and to subject the action of the citizens, individually, to 
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the operation of the laws, as a substitute for force. If the object 
had been to get clear of the veto of the States, as the Senator 
states, the Convention certainly performed their work in a most 
bungling manner. There was unquestionably a large party in 
that body, headed by men of distinguished talents and influence, 
who commenced early, and worked earnestly to the last, to de- 
prive the States,—not directly, for that would have been too bold 
an attempt, but indirectly,—of the veto. The good sense of the 
Convention, however, put down every effort, however disguised 
and perseveringly made. Ido not deem it necessary to give 
from the journals the history of these various and unsuccessful 
attempts, though it would afford a very instructive lesson. It is 
sufficient to say, that it was attempted by proposing to give Con- 
gress power to annul the acts of the States, which they might 
deem inconsistent with the Constitution ; to give to the President 
the power of appointing the Governors of the States, with a view 
of vetoing State laws through his authority ; and, finally, to give 
to the judiciary the power to decide controversies between the 
States and the General Government ; all of which failed,—for- 
tunately for the liberty of the country,—utterly and entirely failed ; 
and, in their failure, we have the strongest evidence that it was 
not the intention of the Convention to deprive the States of the 
veto power. Had the attempt to deprive them of this power been 
directly made, and failed, every one would have seen and felt 
that it would furnish conclusive evidence in favor of its existence. 
Now, I would ask, what possible difference can it make, in what 
form this attempt was made? Whether by attempting to confer 
on the General Governmenta power incompatible with the exer- 
cise of the veto on the part of the States, or by attempting direct- 
ly to deprive them of the right of exercising it. We have thus 
direct and strong proof, that, in the opinion of the Convention, 
the States, unless deprived of it, possess the veto power ; or, what 
is another name for the same thing, the right of nullification. I 
know that there is a diversity of opinion among the friends of 
State rights, in regard to this power, which I regret; as I cannot 
but consider it as a power essential to the protection of the minor 
interests of the community, and the liberty and the union of the 
country. It was the very shield of State rights; and the only 
wer by which that system of injustice, against which we have 
contended for more than thirteen years, could be arrested; by 
which a system of hostile legislation, of plundering by law, which 
must necessarily lead to a conflict of arms, can be prevented. 
‘But I rest the right of a State to judge of the extent of its 
reserved powers, in the last resort, on higher grounds ;—that the 
Constitution is a compact to which the States are parties, in their 
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sovereign capacity ; and that, as in all other cases of compact 
between parties having no common umpire, each has a right to 
judge for itself. To the truth of this proposition, the Senator 
from Massachusetts has himself assented, if the Constitution itself 
be a compact,—and that it is, I have shown, I trust, beyond the 
possibility of doubt. Having established that point, I now claim, 

as I stated I would do in the course of the discussion, the ad- 
missions of the Senator, and, among them, the right of secession 
and nullification, which he conceded would necessarily follow, if 
the Constitution be indeed a compact.’ 


In the above remarks of the Ex-Vice-President, it is ad- 
mitted that the Constitution, and the laws made in pursuance 
thereof, are of paramount authority. It is admitted, on the 
other hand, by all, that laws not made in pursuance of the Con- 
stitution are not binding, and the question is, therefore, nar- 
rowed down to this: who is to judge, whether the laws, made 
by the General Government, are or are not made in pursuance 
of the Constitution? On this point, Mr. Calhoun appears to 
us to misapprehend a little the principles professed by the 
intelligent opponents of nullification. ‘lhey do not, as we un- 
derstand the matter, deny to the States the right of judging 
whether laws made by the General Government are or are not 
constitutional, nor that of judging of the extent of their own re- 
served powers. What they contend for is, that this power is 
to be exercised through the courts of justice, and that the 
courts of justice, whether State or Federal, are bound to give 
effect to the acts of the General Government, which they 
may themselves declare to be made in pursuance of the Con- 
stitution, when they come into collision with those of the 
States. In our political system, the sovereign power,—that 
is, the power of making and executing the laws,—is divided 
between the ‘ great community of the United States, and 
the several States. In exercising the shares of the sovereign 
power respectively belonging to them, the United States 
and the several States proceed in dependently of each other, 
with a free and unlimited discretion as respects the extent of 
their powers. The Federal and State Governments make 
laws at discretion upon any subject, and in any way which 
they deem expedient. ‘The Federal and State Courts decide, 
with equal freedom, upon the constitutionality of all these laws ; 
and having first settled the question, whether the laws appli- 
cable to the case, by whatever authority enacted, are or are 
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not constitutional, they then proceed to apply them, and if there 
be acollision between a Federal and a State law, they give the 
paramount authority to the former, under the express provision 
of the Constitution. It isnot true, therefore, that the opponents 
of nullification attribute to the United States an exclusive night 
of judging of the extent of their own powers, or deny to the 
States the right of judging of the extent of their reserved powers. 
They admit, with perfect readiness, the right of the States, to 
judge not only of the extent of their own reserved powers, but 
of the extent of the powers of the General Government. What 
they affirm is, that this judicial power can only be exercised by 
both through the appropriate department of the Government, 
that is, the judiciary. The nullifiers, on the contrary, claim 
for the ‘legislative department of the State Governments, or for 
the inhabitants of the States assembled in convention in. their 
individual capacity, the right of exercising judiciary functions 
in reference to the acts of the General Government. A pro- 
ceeding of this kind may in an extreme case be substantially 
justifiable, but is clearly not contemplated in the Constitu- 
tion, nor consistent with the ordinary practice of any regular 
government, and, whether justifiable or not, is essentially eXx- 
tra-constitutional and of course revolutionary. 

In this, as in most other passages of his speeches and letters, 
there is much apparent inconsistency in the remarks of the 
Ex- Vice-President, and we cannot well conceive in what way 
he can escape from the consequences of his own admissions. 
He tells us, for example, in the above extract, that ‘ the Govern- 
ments of the States, as well as the General Government, have the 
right to determine the extent of their respective powers, with- 
out the right on the part of either to control the other.’ ‘This 
1S precisely the doctrine we have just laid down, excepting so 
far as the two governments exercise a mutual control over each 
other’s proceedings, through their respective courts of justice. 
But what follows? The necessary result, says Mr. Calhoun, 
is the veto, to which the Senator, (Mr. Webster,) so much 
objects. By what process of reasoning a State veto, that is, a 
right in the State to abrogate or annul the acts of the General 
Government, is made to be the necessary result of the principle 
that neither of the Governments has any control over the other, 
is to us, we confess, entirely incomprehensible. On the ordi- 
nary modes of drawing conclusions, the necessary result of this 
principle would be, that neither Government had a right to 
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annul or confirm the acts of the other, and such we hold to be 
the case, excepting always the regular action of both through 
the courts. The General Government has no more right to 
annul an act of a State Government, than a State Government 
has to annul an act of the General Government. Each acts 
independently of the other, executes its laws by its own officers, 
and, in its ordinary proceedings, takes no official cognizance 
of the other’s existence. ‘I'he State Governments often ex- 
press opinions in the form of resolutions respecting the pro- 
ceedings of the General Government, but no example has yet 
occurred of any attempt by any one of them to add to or take 
away from the binding authority of a Federal law. Mr. Cal- 
houn himself does not claim the abrogating power for the 
State acting through its Government, but for the State acting 
in Convention in its sove reign capacity, —the only occasion, 
by the by, on which it does not act in its sovereign capacity. 


If the States really possessed any such power, they would, of 


course, exercise it through the appropriate department of their 
own Governments ; and they do, in fact, habitually exercise 
through their courts of justice the power of declaring the acts 
of the General Government unconstitutional. In relying, for 
the exercise of the supposed abrogating or nullifying power, 
upon a form of proceeding, avow edly extra-constitutional and 
appropriated to the purpose of ame nding and altering the ex- 
isting form of government, Mr. Calhoun tacitly admits, that a 
act contemplated i is itself, as we have repeatedly described i 

of an extra-constitutional, irregular and revolutionary ae 
ter. 

In these, as in some of his former publications, Mr. Calhoun 
expresses the opinion, that the clause of the Constitution, giv- 
ing to the Federal Courts jurisdiction over all cases arising un- 
der the Constitution, has no bearing on the question, and 
that ‘the boasted power of the Supreme Court to decide a 
law to be unconstitutional, so far from being derived from this 
or any other portion of the Constitution, results from the neces- 
saty of the case, where there are two rules of unequal authority, 
and is a power belonging to all courts, superior and inferior, 
State and general, foreign and domestic.’ 

The general power of the Supreme Court to declare a law 
to be unconstitutional, is, no doubt, incidental, and possessed, 
as we have already said, in an equal degree by all the other 
Courts, whether State or Federal ; nor’ has it any direct bear- 
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ing on the question at issue. ‘The obligation imposed upon the 
Supreme and all the other Courts, State and Federal, to con- 
sider the Constitution and the Federal laws, which they may 
themselves judge to be made in pursuance of it, as of para- 
mount authority to those of the States, is unquestionably de- 
rived from an express provision of the Constitution: and that 
elause has a very important bearing upon the question at issue ; 
because it proves that all the Courts, State and Federal, are 
bound, in the regular exercise of their authority, and with the 
aid, if necessary, of the whole military force of the country, 
to prevent and punish any attempt, made under pretext of 
State authority, to resist a Federal law. 

There are some other points of great interest, connected 
with this subject, to which we would willingly invite the atten- 
tion of our readers; but the length to which this article has 
already extended itself, reminds us that it is high time to draw 
#t toa close. We have thought it the more necessary to dis- 
euss the question of the mutual relations of the Union and the 
States at this time, because the speech of Mr. Webster, which 
was justly regarded, in point of ability and importance, as the 
leading argument in defence of the constitutional side, did not 
appear to us to place it precisely on the right ground. We, 
of course, feel much diffidence in dissenting from the opinion 
of this deservedly eminent jurist and statesman, but the most 
powerful minds are subject to occasional error, especially when 
acting under the hurry and excitement that are necessarily in- 
cident to all debates upon matters of deep temporary interest. 
Of the speeches delivered in the Senate upon this subject, 
that of Mr. Rives, though inferior, perhaps, in power of logic 
and language to those of the two principal champions, is the 
one, which, in our judgment, approaches most nearly to a cor- 
rect statement of the political doctrines applicable to the case. 
He holds, in substance, that the Constitution is a compact 
made by the States, as distinct communities, and binding upon 
them as such ; that by this compact, they formed themselves, 
for various important purposes, into one body politic or people, 
under acommon government, and granted to the body politic thus 
formed the share of the sovereign power, necessary for carry- 
ing these purposes into effect, reserving to themselves in their 
separate capacity the possession and exercise of the remainder ; 
that, in the regular course of their proceedings, neither the States 
nor the Union have, as political bodies, any control over each 
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other, excepting through their respective courts of justice, and 
in particular, that the pretended right of the States to annul 
the laws of the General Government is entirely imaginary. 
These are substantially the principles which we have, how- 
ever imperfectly, attempted to illustrate in this and our pre- 
ceding article on the same subject. ‘The most important of 
them, and those which have an immediate practical applica- 
tion, are held in common by all the opponents of the recently 
promulgated heresies. On some of the general principles, we 
have the misfortune to differ from gentlemen whose opinion we 
habitually respect and commonly share. It is a satisfaction to 
us, that in regard to these points we are sustained by the con- 
currence of the illustrious Madison, perhaps on the whole the 
highest living authority on a question of constitutional law. His 
letter, appended to our article on the debate on Foot’s Reso- 
lutions, contains what we think a correct exposition of the 
whole doctrine applicable to the case. It is expressly quoted 
by Mr. Rives, and seems to be the source from which he has 
derived his leading principles. We have heard it pronounced 
by competent judges the best of all Mr. Madison’s writings ; 
and, considering the advanced age at which it was published, 
we cannot but view it as one of the most remarkable productions 
of the day. We regard it as a fortunate incident in the course 
of our humble labors, to have furnished the occasion and the 
channel for bringing so valuable a document before the world. 
It will survive the present controversics, and be studied and 
admired hereafter as a simple, just, aud elegant summary of 
the true constitutional faith: the quintessence in a few pages of 
the Federalist ; and the true exposition, by their author, of the 
often misrepresented Virginia Report and Resolutions. 

The remarks of Mr. Rives upon the importance of the States, 
considered as distinct communities, and of the manner in which 
they ought to exercise their influence, are exceedingly judicious. 
At a period, when the federal principles of our institutions are 
violently attacked, there is some danger, that in the ardor of 
defending them, the value of those which regard the existence 
and political action of the States should be overlooked. In- 
dependently of the aid afforded by the States in the actual 
business of government, which could not possibly be carried 
on, at least under the present form, by one central power, Mr. 
Rives correctly describes them as furnishing, in their moral in- 
fluence, a permanent peaceful check upon any tendency to en- 
VOL. XXXVII.—wNO. 80. 31 
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croachment in the General Government, and in their organized 
military forces, a means of applying, with comparatively “trifling 
inconvenience, the last remedy of an oppressed people,—an ac- 
tual revolution. Strong expressions of opinion by the States, 
upon the measures and policy of the General Government, 

far from being in any way objectionable, are among the 
most natural and healthy operations of our political system ; 

and should it ever become necessary for the people, in any 
part of the Union, to seek redress by violence against the acts 
of the General Government, they would undoubtedly do it 
through the agency of those of the States. In the theory of 
our institutions, the States supply, as we think in a much su- 
perior form, the wholesome control over the operations and 
tendencies of the central government, which is furnished in 
other forms of government by orders of nobility, established 
churches, entails of property, and various other devices, all 
more or less inconsistent with natural justice. Nothing evinces 
more clearly the looseness of the notions of the Carolina states- 
men upon this whole subject, than their attempts to confound 
the lawful exercise of state influence, to which we now allude, 
with their own illegal and unconstitutional pretensions. ‘T’hus 
the Resolves adopted by the Massachusetts Legislature at 
their last session, in which they denounced Mr. Verplanck’s 

Tariff Bill, then ‘pending i in the House of Representatives of 
the United States, as ruinous to the interest of this Common- 
wealth, and subversive of the spirit of the Constitution, were 
represented in many of the newspapers as involving the heresy 
of nullification. A phrase, in the original report, which was 
struck out in the Senate, and which intimated that the passage 
of the bill might perhaps justify a resort to forcible resistance, 

was particularly objected to on this ground, even in Congress. 

A similar objection was made at the time to the. Resolves of 
the same Legislature, in its preceding session, upon the North 
Eastern Boundary , which declared, among other things, that a 
cession by the General Government of any part of the territory 
of a State, without its consent previously obtained, would be 
null and void. It is hardly necessary to say, that whether the 
opinions thus expressed be correct or not, the expression of 
them by the Massachusetts Legislature was perfectly regular, 

and especially bore no resemblance or affinity whatever to 
nullification. The right of the people to express their opinion,. 
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in any form in which they may choose to act, upon the politi- 
cal state of the country, and the measures of the Government, 
is undisputed. The right of resistance in cases of extreme 
oppression is equally so. ‘The precise error of the partisans 
of nullification consists in clothing the States with a right,—not 
of resisting in cases of extreme oppression, which nobody would 
contest,—but of annulling, in the ordinary exercise of their own 
constitutional power, the acts of the General Government. 
It is sufficiently obvious that the procecdings of the Legislature 
of Massachusetts give no countenance to this pretension, and 
can be supposed to do so only by those who have no precise 
or correct notion of the character of either. We quote with 
pleasure, from the speech of Mr. Rives, the following remarks 
upon this branch of the subject. 


‘The moral interposition of the States, of which I have spoken, 
Mr. President, resting on the force of reason, and appeals to 
public opinion, will, I am persuaded, be found sufficient to re- 
dress every real grievance in the practical operations of our 
system, whenever it shall be resorted to by any respectable num- 
ber of States, though short of a majority of the whole. ‘The suc- 
cess of this constitutional remedy does not merely depend on its 
intrinsic force, however great that must be in every free govern- 
ment; but it derives a decisive efficacy from the knowledge of those 
ulterior, though dormant remedies, which lie in the hands of the 
States, above and beyond the Constitution. I refer, sir, to those 
natural rights and powerful means of self-defence and active re- 
sistance, which the States possess in their complete municipal or- 
ganizations, civil and military. It is in this view, that, in all the 
c ontemporary discussions on the adoption of the Constitution, the 
State Governments were constantly referred to as “ affording, in 
every possible contingency, a complete security against invasions 
of the public liberty by the federal authority.” —Fed. No. 28. 
They were to be ultimately not only the voice, but if necessary 
the arm, of the public discontent. —Fed. No. 26. The advanta- 
ges they possessed , through their civil and military organizations, 
for ‘ combining all the resources of the community in a regular 
plan of opposition,” of ‘“‘ communicating with one another, and 
uniting their common forces for the protection of their common 
liberty,” “ for collecting the public will, and directing the public 
force,” all these advantages and means of self-defence, on the 
part of the States, were constantly referred to, and insisted on, 
as demonstrating the extreme improbability of any serious attempt, 
by the General Government, upon the liberties of the people or 
the States, and the certain triumph of the public cause, should 
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such an attempt be made. The remedies, here alluded to, are 
clearly revolutionary,—‘‘ above and beyond the Constitution.”’ 
They are such as, I do firmly believe, there never will be any 
occasion, in the progress of our system, to call into exercise. 
But their potential existence is of value, as giving certain efficacy 
to the moral remedies which are within the limits of the Consti- 
tution, whenever those milder remedies shall be resorted to by 
any respectable portion of the States; and it is in that view I now 


refer to them.’ 


We must now terminate this protracted, we fear fatiguing 
article, and with it, we trust, for a long time to come, the dis- 
cussion of the subject. ‘Ihe theory of government is undoubt- 
edly the most important topic (of a merely temporal charac- 
ter,) that can engage the attention ; but after dwelling upon it 
with intense, at times almost agonizing interest, for several 
years, the community are now quite ready and well disposed 
to turn,—were it only for variety,—to others, perhaps of less 
enduring consequence. Should the present fair prospects of 
general peace and prosperity continue, our citizens will proba- 
bly, for many years to come, be more intent on inquiries con- 
nected with the direct practical improvement of their individual 
and social condition, than with any very deep researches into 
abstract theories. In the mean time, however, as we have 
already said, the resulis of the late discussions will remain on 
record, and will aid materially, in maturing the opinions of those 
who may next be called upon to encounter a dangerous crisis 
in the political affairs of the country. They compose a well- 
furnished arsenal, in which future patriots will find an armor of 
proof, wherewith to defend the sacred entrenchments of the 
Constitution and the Union, against the attacks of future advo- 
cates of disorganization, under whatever specious name it may, 
for the time, be disguised. In the humble share, which we 
have ventured to take in these discussions, we have made it our 
principal endeavor to avoid the least appearance of exaggera- 
tion ; and to render the fullest justice to the rights and preten- 
sions of the States, as well as to those of the Union. The slight- 
est disposition to u/traism on either side drives the other at once 
to the opposite extreme, and it is highly important to the suc- 
cess of the good cause, that it should always be defended, as 
far as may be, with the strictest moderation, and the nicest 
regard for conflicting interests, as well as with the necessary 
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vigor and decision. If, by our feeble efforts, we shall have 
contributed in the slightest degree to place the public opinion 
upon a correct basis, —to indicate a doctrine, which, while it 
provides a full security for the rights of the Union, may yet be 
received with some degree of favor by the moderate and j ju- 
dicious friends of State Rights ; we shall flatter ourselves that 
our labors have not been wholly in vain. Some of the dis- 
tinctions on which we have insisted may appear to superficial 
readers insignificant and technical ; but all precise discussion 
wears this aspect in the eyes of those who are unaccustomed 
to it, or who feel no interest in the subject. ‘The correct use 
of language i is only another phrase for correctness of reasoning, 
and in questions involving such immense interests, a mistake in 
regard to the proper definition of a word m: ay have an important 
bearing on the happiness of millions. Considered under this 
point of view, the observations we have made upon the distinc- 
tion between a compact and a fundamental law, between a so- 
cial and a constitutional compact, and upon the meaning of the 
terms, sovereign and sovereignty, will not, we trust, appear like 
merely verbal criticism. ‘The questions involved in these dis- 
tinctions lie at the very foundation of political society, and ac- 
cordingly as they are settled in one way or another, the whole 
fabric must assume a different shape and character. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that a correct state of the public opinion res- 
pecting them, is a matter of high importance to the successful 
operation of our political institutions. 

We are aware, however, that a correct state of the public 
opinion upon the theory of the Government, though doubtless 
important, is only one of the elements that contribute to keep 
it im successful operation. Constitutions of government,— 
written or unwritten,—as far as they have any pretension to 
substantial value and durability, are merely expressions of the 
condition of the community in which they are established, and 
the questions that arise in regard to the construction of written 
or unwritten constitutions are decided, not so much by mere 
discussion, although this is not to be neglected, as by the 
gradual developments and changes that take place in the so- 
ciety itself. If the Constitution of the United States, for ex- 
ample, was, at the time of its adoption, as we suppose, or 
rather know it to have been, a sort of compromise between 
the conflicting views of those who supported respectively the 
pretensions of the Union and the States, the extent to which 
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these pretensions may, in future, be admitted, and established, 
—in other words, the practical construction of the Constitu- 
tion in this particular,—will be settled, not so much by reason- 
ing upon the true meaning of the terms of that instrument, or 
the intentions of its framers, as by the progress of events and 
their influence on the comparative importance of the different 
elements, that make up the mass of our political institutions. 
If the tendency of events, as they occur, be to increase the 
importance of particular States as compared with that of the 
Union, and to keep the States apart from each other in feel- 
ing and interest, then the State- -right doctrine will ultimately 
gain the ascendency , and the Constitution will be construed in 
accordance with that doctrine. If, on the other hand, the ten- 
dency of events be to diminish the importance of the States, and 
to bring them constantly into closer union with each other, the 
popular sentiment, and with it the course of the administration 
of the Government will follow the same direction, and the Con- 
stitution will generally be construed in favor of the Union. 
Without undertaking to enlarge, at the close of a long arti- 
cle, upon a question which would furnish, of itself, an ample 
subject for a volume, we may venture to remark —end the 
view that we take of the subject is a source of much consola- 
tion and satisfaction to us,—that the natural operation of al- 
most all the changes and developments that are going on among 
us, is in favor of the Union. ‘Take, for example, the contin- 
ual increase in the number of the States, which is undoubtedly 
the most important and striking fact in the progress of our 
political history. If the Union had been and were forever to 
be composed only of the original thirteen States, and had, in 
other particulars, advanced as it has done and is likely to do, 
it is quite apparent that New York and Pennsylvania would 
have become at no distant period the Austria and Prussia of our 
confederacy, and that Congress would have rapidly degen- 
erated into a mere German Diet, of no practical use, but to 
register the edicts of the Empire States. ‘The constant ac- 
cession of new members to the Union and the overpowering 
ascendency which some of them are acquiring in their giant 
youth over the mature greatness of the most pow erful of their 
sisters, keep down the undue preponderance of the latter, and 
permit the principles that operate in favor of the Union to have 
their perfect work. Again:—if there were but litle intercourse 
and communication for the ordinary purposes of life among the 
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different sections of the country, the attachments of the people 
would naturally centre upon local objects : but when this inter- 
course and communication are exceedingly active,and yearly be- 
coming more so;—when the coasting and internal trade is con- 
stantly assuming a thousand new ramifications ;—when steam- 
boats and rail-roads have almost annihilated time and space, and 
brought into daily or weekly contact places, that thirty years ago 
were considered as entirely out of reach of each other ;—when 
millions of newspapers maintain the most intimate sympathy 
through all the members of the body politic, so that a nerve w hich 
is touched at the centre vibrates almost simultaneously at all 
the extremities ;—when the whole North and East are pour- 
ing out one unceasing flood of emigration upon the West, and 
the whole West looking back with fond and heartfelt longing to 
the East, as a region hallowed by the most sacred and endearing 
associations ;—when, we say, all these living, substantial, and 
constantly strengthening bonds draw the States together, it is al- 
together idle to suppose, that any process of argument, any 
little fever of local excitement stirred up by personal ambition 
or inveterate prejudice, can put them asunder. It is easy 
enough for a skilful man to make the worse appear the better 
reason, upon almost any question: but when all is said, the 
seal remains upon the bond. If this counsel or this work be 
of men it will come to naught, but if it be of God ye cannot 
overthrow it. If, as we believe to be the case, the progress 
of events, the force of circumstances, or,—in more reli- 
gious and truer language,—the will of Providence has decreed 
that these States shall be united, it will require a power far 
greater than the eloquence of Calhoun or the chivalry of 
Hayne and Hamilton, to plant the palmetto or any other State 
or local banner upon the ruins of the Capitol. 

There is only one important circumstance in our condition, 
which may be expected to operate in a manner unfavorable to 
the permanence of the Union ;—we allude to the existence of 
slavery in the Southern States. ‘This institution modifies very 
essentially the whole political economy of every society in 
which it prevails, and establishes, of course, a very marked line 
of distinction hetw een the States, which tolerate it, and those 
which do not. If the interests of these two portions of the 
Union, considered as such, should ever be brought into collision, 
the necessary result would be an immediate separation. How 
far such a catastrophe is to be seriously apprehended, and what 
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will be the probable termination of the present excitement on the 
subject, in the English public on both sides of the Atlantic, are 
questions of the highest moment, which we have not now room 
to discuss, but which we hope to find some early opportunity of 
examining, with the attention they deserve. For the present, 
we can only say, that if the final triumph of the cause of lib- 
erty throughout the Christian world may fairly be considered 
as to a very great extent identified with the success of our po- 
litical experiment, Liberty may well say, in the language of the 
Spanish proverb, ‘Save me from my friends, and f will save 
myself from my enemies.’ Of the circumstances, that are 
likely to impede,—perhaps defeat,—the farther progress of lib- 
eral political principles, by far the most threatening is the inju- 
dicious zeal of the advocates of the immediate abolition of 
slavery, especially in this country. If the question were con- 
fined to Great Britain, where it affects immediately only 
a few remote and insignificant colonies, it would be of little 
moment ; and it is accordingly easy to conceive the apparent 
indifference, with which it is brought into view by the British 
ministry. In this country the case is different. Here the 
question involves interests of paramount magnitude ; it affects 
immediately the condition of half the Union; it cannot be 
agitated without shaking the whole political fabric to its foun- 
dation. We have been struck with alarm,—we had almost 
said dismay,—at the disposition, recently shown by some per- 
sons of intelligence and high respectability in this quarter, to 
encourage projects having in view the immediate abolition of 
slavery. It is not unnatural that reckless and unprincipled 
adventurers, who can only acquire consequence in times of 
trouble and confusion, should set such projects on foot; but it 
is melancholy enough, that men who have a large share in the 
preservation of the public tranquillity, and who act habitually 
upon full deliberation, and with the best motives, should be so far 
deluded by a few specious phrases, as to lend them their names 
and influence. We entreat such persons to consider what they 
are doing, and to change their course, before it is too late. 
They may rest assured, that the formation and activity of a 
party in this quarter, avowedly bent upon the immediate aboli- 
tion of slavery, would produce, in the Southern States, a feel- 
ing entirely incompatible with the existence of the Union. A 
separation of these States, we hardly need to say, would be at- 
tended with results, infinitely more disastrous to the cause of 
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freedom and humanity, than the continuance of slavery, as it 
now exists in this country, for a thewsand years. But this is 
not the alternative presented. The institution of slavery con- 
tains within itself the principles of its own destruction, and will 
die a natural death at one time or another. Whether this ca- 
tastrophe can be much expedited by the use of any artificial 
expedients, is exceedingly doubtful. That it will not be expe- 
dited by the agitation of projects of immediate abolition in 
the free States, is a point that admits of no doubt, and one 
which we earnestly recommend to the attention of the real 
friends of humanity and the country. 





Art. 1X.—Franklin’s Familiar Letters. 
A Collection of the Familiar Letters and Miscellaneous 
Papers of Beramin Franklin; now for the first time 
published. Boston. 1833. 


THe impression has always prevailed to a considerable ex- 
tent, that Franklin was a selfish man, and that he took no in- 
terest in any thing which did not tend either to flatter his van- 
ity, or adv ance the purposes of his ambition. It was sufficiently 
evident that the philosophic repose, which has always been as- 
cribed to him, by no means prevented him from observing others ; 
and that, instead of being indifferent to them, he was one of the 
most shrewd and sarcastic of men: but there are no traces of 
bitterness,—no appearances of env y or jealousy —no attempts 
to injure the standing of others, in any of his writings which 
the world has ever seen; so that this impression concerning 
him seems rather traditional and indefinite, than sustained either 
by the spirit of his familiar writings, the records of his life, or 
the testimony of those who knew him best. 

Political men may have been prejudiced against him from 
personal motives, and their hostile feelings would, of course, 
be shared by all the members of their party. The impression, 
too, would be confirmed by inferences drawn from the spirit 
of some of his writings. He gave practical rules for the gov- 
ernment of life; he recommended a thriving, minute atten- 
tion to the details of business, a close ;ogard to small gains, 
which, to many, would have an air of selfishness about them, 
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since they seem to concentrate upon one’s own prosperity all 
the powers of the mind and the affections of the heart. But 
those who are acquainted with men, know full well that so far 
from being inconsistent with generous feeling, this habitual ex- 
actness is necessary, to make generosity of any value: without 
this practical sagacity, it spends itself in feeling, or runs to 
waste, and neither benefits its possessor nor the world. He 
was ia the habit of attaching conditions to his gifts, which some- 
times seemed to lessen his reputation for liberality : but it was 
afterwards found, that the favor had been doubled instead of 
diminished, by a compliance with the conditions which had been 
exacted. We have seen more instances than one, of princely 
benefactions, thus accompanied with conditions, which at first 
seemed embarrassing and impracticable, but which afterwards 
proved to be so judicious, and tended so much to the prosperi- 
ty of the receiver, that he felt as much gratitude to his bene- 
factor for those conditions, as for the donation itself. That kind 
of liberality, which secures as far as possible the right use of its 
gifts, is the most desirable in the world. It is true, that there 
are those, who insist upon doing favors in their own way as 
they call it, and make it manifest that they are thinking all 
the while more of themselves than of others. Such, however, 
was not the case with Franklin. 

Those who have indulged the suspicion that the integrity of 
Franklin was apt to be overcome by self-interest, have brought 
forward certain passages in his published correspondence, in 
which he alludes to a proposed grant from the crown, which, 
they imagined was solicited for himself and his son. Mr. 
Sparks, however, has removed all the mystery of this transac- 
tion. It appears, that while Franklin was residing in England, 
as agent for Pennsylvania, a company was formed by Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson and others in America, who requested Dr. Frank- 
lin to use his influence to procure for them a grant of land in 
the Ohio country. This bore the name of Walpole’s Grant, 
so called from Mr. Walpole, a banker in London, who was 
placed at the head of the company. All the petitions and 
other proceedings of this company were public, and Franklin 
had no more personal interest, than any other individual of the 
numerous proprietors. ‘The plan succeeded so far as respected 
the grant, but the disorders of the country, which were then 
beginning, prevented its execution. 

But those who have never doubted the uprightness of Dr. 
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Franklin, and have given him credit for general liberality, and 
good feeling, have not, we believe, regarded him as a warm- 
hearted man or an active friend. This book will serve to give 
a different impression. ‘There is something exceedingly pleasing 
in the interest which he expresses for his connexions, the kind 
attention and advice which he gives them, the forbearance 
with which he treats their faults, and the pleasure with which 
he encourages their virtues. Some of these letters were writ- 
ten more than acentury ago, when he was poor and unknown: 
they therefore show the man as he was,—not when he lived 
in the broad sunshine of life, where it is easy to be generous 

but as he was when struggling with difficulties, and laden with 
cares, which seem to have left him little time to think of others. 
But we will let them speak for themselves. ‘They will bear 
a favorable testimony to the character of Franklin. 

It may be proper here to remark, that all of the thirteen 
brothers and sisters of Dr. Franklin, who reached the age of 
maturity, excepting two, died before he had attained to wealth 
and eminence; but his correspondence with his sister, who 
resided in this city, was affectionate and unremitted till the last 
moment of his life. ‘The three letters which follow were ad- 
dressed to his sister Jane Franklin, afterwards Mrs. Mecom. 


‘ Philadelphia, 6 January, 1726-7. 
‘I am highly pleased with the account Captain Freeman gives 
me of you. [always judged by your behavior when a child, that 
you would make a good, agreeable woman, and you know you 
were ever my peculiar favorite. Ihave been ‘thinking what would 
be a suitable present for me to make, and for you to receive, as I 
hear you are grown a celebrated beauty. I had almost deter- 
mined on a tea-table ; but when I considered, that the character 
of a good housewife was far preferable to that of being only a 
pretty gentlewoman, I concluded to send you a spinning-wheel, 
which I hope you will accept as a small token of my sincere love 
and affection. 
‘ Sister, farewell, and remember that modesty, as it makes the 
most homely virgin amiable and charming, so the want of it in- 
fallibly renders the most perfect beauty disagreeable and odious. 
But when that brightest of female virtues shines among other 
perfections of body and mind in the same person, it makes the 
woman more lovely than an angel. Excuse this freedom, and 
use the same with me.’ 
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‘ Philadelphia, 21 May, 1752. 
‘I received yours with the affecting news of our dear good 
mother’s death. I thank you for your long continued care of 
her in her old age and sickness. Our distance made it imprac- 
ticable for us to attend her, but you have supplied all. She has 
lived a good life, as well as a long one, and is happy.’ 


‘ New York, 19 April, 1757. 

‘I wrote a few lines to you yesterday, but omitted to answer 
yours, relating to sister Douse. As having their own way is one 
of the greatest comforts of life to old people, I think their friends 
should endeavor to accommodate them in that, as well as in 
any thing else. When they have long lived in a house, it be- 
comes natural to them; they are almost as closely connected 
with it, as the tortoise with his shell; they die, if you tear them 
out of it; old folks and old trees, if you remove them, ’t is ten to 
one that you kill them; so let our good old sister be no more 
importuned on that head. We are growing old fast ourselves, 
and shall expect the same kind of indulgences ; if we give them, 
we shall have a right to receive them in our turn. 

‘ And as to her few fine things, I think she is in the right not 
to sell them, and for the reason she gives, that they will fetch but 
little ; when that little is spent, they would be of no further use 
to her; but perhaps the expectation of possessing them at her 
death may make that person tender and careful of her, and 
helpful to her to the amount of ten times their value. If so, they 
are put to the best use they possibly can be. 

‘I hope you visit sister as often as your affairs will permit, and 
afford her what assistance and comfort you can in her present 
situation. Old age, infirmities and poverty, joined, are afflic- 
tions enough. The neglect and slights of friends and near re- 
lations should never be added. People in her circumstances are 
apt to suspect this sometimes without a cause ; appearances should 
therefore be attended to, in our conduct towards them, as well as 
realities. I write by this post to cousin Williams, to continue 
his care, which I doubt not he will do.’ 


Another letter, addressed in 1760 to his sister, contains the 
following account of his family. 


‘It is remarkable, that so many breaches by death should be 
made in our family in so short a space. Out of seventeen chil- 
dren, that our father had, thirteen lived to grow up and settle in 
the world. I remember these thirteen (some of us then very 
young) all at one table, when an entertainment was made at our 
house, on occasion of the return of our brother Josiah, who had 
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been absent in the East Indies, and unheard of for nine years. 
Of these thirteen, there now remain but three. As our number 
diminishes, let our affection to each other rather increase ; for, 
besides its being our duty, ’t is our interest, since the more affec- 
tionate relations are to each other, the more they are respected 
by the rest of the world.’ 


The following characteristic letter was addressed to Miss 
Stevenson, afterwards Mrs. Hewson, the daughter of a lady at 
whose house he resided during his visit te London in 1758. 
His regard for both these ladies appears to have been firm and 
constant. It is observed by Mr. Sparks, that this house is still 
standing in Craven Street, in London, and is yet considered, 
from the circumstance of Franklin’s residence in it, as an ob- 
ject of curiosity, by travellers. 


‘ Paris, 14 September, 1767. 

‘I am always pleased with a letter from you, and I flatter my- 
self you may be sometimes pleased in receiving one from me, 
though it should be of little importance, such as this, which is to 
consist of a few occasional remarks made here, and in my jour- 
ney hither. 

‘ Soon after I left you in that agreeable society at Bromley, 1 
took the resolution of making a trip with Sir John Pringle into 
France. We set out on the 28th past. All the way to Dover 
we were furnished with post-chaises, hung so as to Jean forward, 
the top coming down over one’s eyes, like a hood, as if to prevent 
one’s seeing the country ; which being one of my great pleasures, 
I was engaged in perpetual disputes with the innkeepers, ostlers, 
and postilions, about getting the straps taken up a hole or two 
before, and Jet down as much behind, they insisting that the 
chaise leaning forward was an ease to the horses, and that the 
contrary would kill them. | suppose the chaise leaning forward 
looks to them like a willingness to go forward, and that its hang- 
ing back shows reluctance. ‘They added other reasons, that were 
no reasons at all, and made me, as upon a hundred other occasions, 
almost wish that mankind had never been endowed with a rea- 
soning faculty, since they know so little how to make use of it, 
and so often mislead themselves by it, and that they had been 
furnished with a good sensible instinct instead of it. 

‘ At Dover, the next morning, we embarked for Calais with a 
number of passengers, who had never before been atsea. They 
would previously make a hearty breakfast, because, if tie wind 
should fail, we might not get over till supper time. Doubtless 
they thought, that when they had paid for their breakfast they 
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had a right to it, and that when they had swallowed it they were 
sure of it. But they had scarce been out half an hour, before 
the sea laid claim to it, and they were obliged to deliver it up. 
So that it seems there are uncertainties, even beyond those be- 
tween the cup and the lip. If ever you go to sea, take my ad- 
vice, and live sparingly a day or two beforehand. The sickness, 
if any, will be lighter and sooner over. We got to Calais that 
evening. 

‘Various impositions we suffered from boatmen, porters, and 
the like, on both sides the water. I know not which are most 
rapacious, the English or French, but the latter have, with their 
knavery, most politeness. 

‘The roads we found equally good with ours in England, in 
some places paved with smooth stones, like our new streets, for 
many miles together, and rows of trees on each side, and yet 
there are no turnpikes. But then the poor peasants complained 
to us grievously, that they were obliged to work upon the roads 
full two months in the year, without being paid for their labor. 
Whether this is truth, or whether, like Englishmen, they grum- 
ble, cause or no cause, I have not yet been able fully to inform 
myself. 

‘ The women we saw at Calais, on the road, at Boulogne, and 
in the inns and villages, were generally of dark complexions ; 
but arriving at Abbeville we found a sudden change, a multitude 
of both women and men in that place appearing remarkably fair. 
Whether this is owing toa small colony of spinners, wool-combers, 
and weavers, brought hither from Holland with the woollen man- 
ufactory about sixty years ago, or to their being less exposed to 
the sun, than in other places, their business keeping them much 
within doors, I know not. Perhaps, as in some other cases, dif- 
ferent causes may club in producing the effect, but the effect it- 
self is certain. Never was I in a place of greater industry, 
wheels and looms going in every house. 

‘As soon as we left Abbeville, the swarthiness returned. I 
speak generally ; for here are some fair women at Paris, who, I 
think, are not whitened by art. As to rouge, they don’t pretend 
to imitate nature in laying it on. There is no gradual diminu- 
tion of the color, from the full bloom in the middle of the cheek 
to the faint tint near the sides, nor does it show itself differently 
in different faces. Ihave not had the honor of being at any 
lady’s toilette to see how it is laid on, but I fancy I can tell you 
how it is or may be done. Cut a hole of three inches diameter 
in a piece of paper ; place it on the side of your face in such a 
manner, as that the top of the hole may be just under the eye ; 
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then, with a brush dipped in the color, paint face and paper to- 

ether ; so when the paper is taken off, there will remain a round 
patch of red exactly the form of the hole. This is the mode, 
from the actresses on the stage upwards through all ranks of la- 
dies to the princesses of the blood ; but it stops there, the Queen 
not using it, having in the serenity, complacence, and benignity, 
that shine so eminently in, or rather through her countenance, 
sufficient beauty, though now an old woman, to do extremely 
well without it. 

‘You see I speak of the Queen as if I had seen her ; and so I 
have, for you must know I have been at court. We went to 
Versailles last Sunday, and had the honor of being presented to 
the King ; he spoke to both of us very graciously and very cheer- 
fully, is a handsome man, has a very lively look, and appears 
younger than he is. In the evening we were at the Grand Con- 
cert, where the family sup in public. ‘The table was half a hol- 
low square, the service gold. When either made a sign for 
drink, the word was given by one of the waiters. A boire pour le 
Roi, or, A boire pour la Reine. 'Then two persons came from 
within, the one with wine and the other with water in carafes ; 
each drank a little glass of what he brought, and then put both 
the carafes with a glass on a salver, and then presented it. Their 
distance from each other was such as that other chairs might 
have been placed between any two of them. An officer of the 
court brought us up through the crowd of spectators, and placed 
Sir John so as to stand between the Queen and Madame Vic- 
toire. ‘The king talked a good deal to Sir John, asking many 
questions about our royal family ; and did me too the honor of 
taking some notice of me; that is saying enough; for I would 
not have you think me so much pleased with this king and queen, 
as to have a whit less regard than I used to have for ours. No 
Frenchman shall go beyond me in thinking my own king and 
queen the very best in the world, and the most amiable. 

‘The civilities we everywhere receive give us the strongest 
impressions of the French politeness. It seems to be a point 
settled here universally, that strangers are to be treated with re- 
spect ; and one has just the same deference shown one here by 
being a stranger, as in England by being a lady. The custom- 
house officers at Port St. Denis, as we entered Paris, were about 
to seize two dozen of excellent Bordeaux wine given us at Bou- 
logne, and which we brought with us; but as soon as they found 
we were strangers, it was immediately remitted on that account. 
At the Church of Notre Dame, where we went to see a magnifi- 
cent illumination, with figures, &c. for the deceased Dauphiness, 
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we found an immense crowd, who were kept out by guards; but 
the officer being told, that we were strangers from England, he 
immediately admitted us, accompanied and showed us every 
thing. Why don’t we practise this urbanity to Freachmen ? 
Why should they be allowed to outdo us in any thing? 

‘ Travelling is one way of lengthening life, at least in appear- 
ance. It is but about a fortnight since we left London, but the 
variety of scenes we have gone through makes it seem equal to 
six months living in one place. Perhaps I have suffered a greater 
change, too, ii my own person, than I could have done in six 
years at home. I had not been here six days, before my tailor 
and perruquier had transformed me into a Frenchman. Only 
think what a figure I make in a little bag-wig and with naked 
ears! ‘They told me | was become twenty years younger, and 
looked very gallant.’ 


In the two letters which follow, we see another added to 
the many existing evidences of the activity of Dr. Franklin’s 
mind. He had prepared a scheme for a new alphabet, in 
which all the words in the language were to be spelled ac- 
cording to the natural sounds of the letters, by the introduction 
of six new characters, and by certain changes in the vowels. 
The first letter was written in his own characters, and is tran- 
scribed by the editor in the common orthography. 


‘ Craven Street, 28 September, 1768. 

‘ The objection you make to rectifying our alphabet, ‘‘ that it 
will be attended with inconveniences and difficulties,” is a natu- 
ral one ; for it always occurs when any reformation is proposed, 
whether in religion, government, laws, and even down as low as 
roads and wheel- -carriages. The true question, then, is not 
whether there will be any difficulties or inconveniences, but 
whether the difficulties may not be surmounted, and w hether the 
conveniences will not, on the whole, be greater than the incon- 
veniences. In this case, the difficulties are only inthe beginning 
of the practice. When they are overcome, the advantages are 
lasting. ‘Io either you or me, who spell well in the present t mode, 
I imagine the difficulty of changing that mode for the new is not 
so great, but that we might perfectly g get over it in a week’s time. 

As to those, who do not spell well, if the two difficulties are 
compared, namely, that of teaching them true spelling in the pres- 
ent mode, and that of teaching them the new alphabet, and the 
new spelling according to it, | am confident that the latter would 
be by far the least. ‘They naturally fall into the new method al- 
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ready, as much as the imperfection of their alphabet will admit of. 
Their present bad spelling is only bad, because contrary to the 
present badrules. The difficulty of learning to spell well in the 
old way is so great, that few attain it, thousands and thousands 
writing on to old age, without ever being able to acquire it. It 
is, besides, a difficulty continually increasing, as the sound grad- 
ually varies more and more from the spelling, and to foreigners it 
makes the learning to pronounce our language, as written in our 
books, almost impossible. 

‘ Now, as to the inconveniences you mention, the first is, ** that 
all our etymologies would be lost, and consequently we could not 
ascertain the meaning of many words.” Etymologies are at pre- 
sent very uncertain ; but such as they are, the old books would 
still preserve them, and etymologists would there find them. 
Words in the course of time change their meanings, as well as 
their spelling and pronunciation, and we do not look to etymolo- 
gy for their present meanings. If I should call a man a knave 
and a villain, he would hardly be satisfied with my telling him, 
that one of the words originally signified only a lad or servant ; 
and the other an under-ploughman, or the inhabitant of a village. 
It is from present usage only, that the meaning of words is to be 
determined. 

‘ Your second inconvenience is, that ‘‘ the distinction between 
words of different meaning and similar sound would be destroy- 
ed.” ‘That distinction is already destroyed in pronouncing them ; 
and you rely on the sense alone of the sentence to ascertain which 
of the several words, similar in sound, we intend. If this is suf- 
ficient in the rapidity of discourse, it will be much more so in 
written sentences, which may be read leisurely, and attended to 
more particularly in case of difficulty, than you can attend toa 
past sentence, while a speaker is hurrying you along with new 
ones. 

‘Your third inconvenience is, that “all the books already 
written would be useless.” This inconvenience would only 
come on gradually, in a course of ages. You, and I, and other 
now living readers, would hardly forget the use of them. Peo- 
ple would Jong learn to read the old writing, though they prac- 
tised the new. And the inconvenience ts not greater, than what 
has actually happened in a similar case in Italy. Formerly, its 
inhabitants all spoke and wrote Latin; asthe language changed, 
the spelling followed it. It is true, that, at present, a mere un- 
learned Italian cannot read the Latin books, though they are still 
read and understood by many. But, if the spelling had never 
been changed, he would now have found it much more difficult 
to read and write his own language, for written words would 
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have had no relation to sounds, they would only have stood for 
things ; so that, if he would express in writing the idea he has, 
when he sounds the word Vescovo, he must use the letters Epis- 
copus. In short, whatever the difficulties and inconveniences 
now are, they will be more easily surmounted now, than hereaf- 
ter; and some time or other it must be done, or our writing will 
become the same with the Chinese, as to the difficulty of learning 
and using it. And it would already have been such, if we had 
continued the Saxon spelling and writing, used by our fore- 
fathers.’ 


Philadelphia, 4 July, 1786. 

‘You feed not be concerned, in writing to me, about 
your bad spelling; for, in my opinion, as our alphabet now 
stands, the bad spelling, or what is called so, is generally the 
best, as conforming to the sound of the letters and of the words. 
To give you an instance. A gentleman received a letter, in 
which were these words,—Not finding Brown at hom, I deliv- 
ered your meseg to his yf. The gentleman finding it bad spell- 
mg, and therefore not very intelligible, called his lady to help 
him read it. Between them they picked out the meaning of all 
but the yf, which they could not understand. ‘The lady pro- 
posed calling her chambermaid, because Betty, says she, has the 
best knack at reading bad spelling of any one I know. Betty 
came, and was surprised that neither Sir nor Madam could tell 
what yf was. ‘“‘ Why,” says she, “ y f spells wife, what else can 
it spell? ’? And, indeed, it is a much better, as well as shorter 
method of spelling wife, than Doubleyou, i, ef,e, which in reality 
spell Doubleyifey.’ 


In a letter to Miss Catherine Ray,of Block Island, he says: 


‘ If it was not quite unreasonable, I should desire you to write 
to me every post, whether you hear from me or not. As to your 
spelling, don’t let those laughing girls put you out of conceit with 
it. ’T is the best in the world, for every letter of it stands for 
something.’ 


We are not sure, that the advice contained in the first part 
of the extract which follows, is likely to prove so advantage- 
ous, as Dr. Franklin supposes: but the suggestions of such a 
mind are not to be neglected. 


‘I would advise you to read with a pen in your hand, and en- 
ter in a little book short hints of what you find that is curious, or 
that may be useful; for this will be the best method of imprint- 
ing such particulars in your memory, where they will be ready, 
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either for practice on some future occasion, if they are matters of 
utility; or at least to adorn and improve your conversation, if 
they are rather points of curiosity. And as many of the terms of 
science are such, as you cannot have met with in your common 
reading, and may therefore be unacquainted with, I think it 
would be well for you to have a good dictionary at hand, to con- 
sult immediately when you meet with a word you do not com- 
prehend the precise meaning of. This may at first seem trou- 
blesome and interrupting ; but it is a trouble that will daily 
diminish, as you will daily find less and less occasion for your 
dictionary, as you become more acquainted with the terms; and 
in the mean time you will read with more satisfaction, because 
with more understanding.’ 


There are several letters in this volume, containing expo- 
sitions of the views of Dr. Franklin on subjects connected with 
religious faith. We select one, written on the occasion of the 
death of his brother, as indicating his views in relation to the 
close of life. 


‘ Philadelphia, 23 February, 1756. 

‘TI condole with you. We have lost a most dear and valuable 
relation. But is is the will of God and nature, that these mortal 
bodies be laid aside, when the soul is to enter into real life. This 
is rather an embryo state, a preparation for living. A man is 
not completely born until he be dead. Why then should we 
grieve, that a new child is born among the immortals, a new 
member added to their happy society? 

‘We are spirits. That bodies should be lent us, while they 
can afford us pleasure, assist us in acquiring knowledge, or in 
doing good to our fellow creatures, is a kind and benevolent act 
of God. When they become unfit for these purposes, and afford 
us pain instead of pleasure, instead of an aid become an incum- 
brance, and answer none of the intentions for which they were 
given, it is equally kind and benevolent, that a way is provided 
by which we may gei rid of them. Death is that way. We 
ourselves, in some cases, prudently choose a partial death. A 
mangled painful limb, which cannot be restored, we willingly cut 
off. He, who plucks out a tooth, parts with it freely, since the 
pain goes with it; and he, who quits the whole body, parts at . 
once with all pains, and possibilities of pains and diseases, which 
it was liable to, or capable of making him suffer.’ 


The world is not always in haste to listen to the suggestions 
of wisdom, even where they evidently coincide with interest. 
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If it were so, the views of Dr. Franklin on the subject of war 
and the security of trading vessels, would have been more gen- 


erally adopted. 


‘Every thing here in Europe continues to wear a good face. 
Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland are raising a strong na- 
val force to establish the free navigation for neutral ships, and of 
all their cargoes, though belonging to enemies, except contra- 
band, that is, military stores. France and Spain have approved 
of it, and it is likely to become henceforth the law of nations, 
that free ships make free goods. England does not like this 
confederacy. I wish they would extend it still farther, and or- 
dain, that unarmed tradin¢ ships, as well as fishermen and farm- 
ers, should be respected , as working for the common benefit of 
mankind, and never be interrupted | in their operations, even by 
national enemies; but let those only fight with one another, 
whose trade it is, and who are armed and paid for the purpose.’ 


‘At length we are in peace, God be praised, and long, very 
long, may it continue. All wars are follies, very expensive and 
very mischievous ones. When will mankind be convinced of 
this, and agree to settle their differences by arbitration? Were 
they to do it, even by the cast of a die, it would be better than 
by fighting and destroying each other.’ 


In 1774, Dr. Franklin thus writes from London to a friend 
in this country on the subject of some imputations, unfavorable 
to his character for patriotism. 


‘I see in a Boston paper of August 18th, an article expressing, 
“‘ that it is generally believed Dr. Franklin has received a pro- 
mise of being restored to the royal favor, and promoted to an 
office superior to that which he resigned.” I have made no 
public answer to any of the abuse I have received in the papers 
here, nor shall I to this. But as I am anxious to preserve your 
good opinion, and as I know your sentiments, and that you must 
be much afflicted yourself, and even despise me, if you thought 
me capable of accepting any office from this government, while 
it is acting with so much hostility towards my native country, I 
cannot miss this first opportunity of assuring you, that there is 
not the least foundation for such a report ; that, so far from hav- 
ing any promise of royal favor, I hear of nothing but royal and 
ministerial displeasure, which, ‘indeed, as things at present stand, 
I consider as an honor. I have seen no minister since January, 
nor had the least communication with them. The generous and 
noble friends of America in both Houses do indeed favor me 
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with their notice and regard; but they are in disgrace at court, 
as well as myself. Be satisfied, that I shall do nothing to lessen 
me in your esteem, or my own. [I shall not, by the least con- 
currence with the present measures, merit any court favor, nor 
accept of any, if it were offered me, which, however, is not at all 
likely to happen.’ 


The following letter was written after his final return from 
Europe, and a few years only before his death. It gives per- 
haps as near a view as it is possible now to obtain, of the do- 
mestic life of the great philosopher. 


‘IT have found my family here in health, good circumstances, 
and well respected by their fellow citizens. ‘The companions of 
my youth are indeed almost all departed, but I find an agreeable 
society among their children and grandchildren. J] have public 
business enough to preserve me from ennui, and private amuse- 
ment besides in conversation, books, my garden, and cribbage. 
Considering our well furnished, plentiful market as the best of 
gardens, | am turning mine, in the midst of which my house 
stands, into grass plots and gravel walks, with trees and flowering 
shrubs. Cards we sometimes play here, in long winter evenings, 
but it is as they play at chess, not for money, but for honor, or 
the pleasure of beating one another. This will not be quite a 
novelty to you, as you may remember we played together in that 
manner during the winter at Passy. Ihave indeed now and 
then a little compunction, in reflecting that I spend time so idly ; 
but another reflection comes to relieve me, whispering, ‘‘ You 
know that the soulis immortal; why then should you be such a 
niggard of alittle time, when you have awhole eternity before 
you?” So, being easily convinced, and, like other reasonable 
creatures, satisfied with a small reason, when it is in favor of do- 
ing what [ have a mind to, I shuffle the cards again, and begin 
another game. 

‘ As to public amusements, we have neither plays nor operas, 
but we had yesterday a kind of oratorio, as you will see by the 
enclosed paper; and we have assemblies, balls, and concerts, 
besides little parties at one another’s houses, in which there is 
sometimes dancing, and frequently good music; so that we jog 
on in life as pleasantly as you do in England, any where but in 
London, for there you have plays performed by good actors. That, 
however, is, I think, the only advantage London has over Phila- 
delphia.’ 


Our limits have restricted us to a very cursory notice of this 
interesting volume, which is rendered more valuable by the 
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fact, that a small portion only of the familiar correspondence 
of Dr. Franklin has heretofore been given to the world. Mr. 
Sparks, its editor, has placed the public under new obligations 
to himself, for the ability and diligence with which he is labor- 
ing to preserve from oblivion the facts and documents that 
may serve to illustrate our history, and of the characters of our 
distinguished men. 
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